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Regi/lcr  of  the  Weather  for  May  1795. 


State  of  the  Barometer,  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Faienheh’s  Thes- 
MOMETER  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  rooming  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  run-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
May  ift  to  3 1  il,  within  one  mile  of  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh. 
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.  LITERARY  NEWS. 

TH  £  authentic  Relation  of  the  Hampton  Lectures,  is  employed  on  a 
Voyage,  and  Embafly,  to  China,  work  concerning  the  various  branches 
will  be  publiQied  before  the  end  of  of  liberal  education, 
this  year.  It  has  been  delayed  folely  Some  Memoirs  of  the  late  excel- 
by  the  numerous  plates,  which,  how>  lent  Bilhop  Horne  are  in  the  prefs, 
ever,  will  not  greatly  enhance  the  written  by  bis  friend  the  Rev.  M-t; 
price  to  the  public.  Jones  of  Nayland. 

I'he  Society  of  Antiquaries  are  ATranflationof  Livy,by  theRev. 
preparing  for  publication,  a  very  c-  George  Baker,  we  now  learn,  has 
Icgant  and  curious  work,  containing  been  lome  time  in  the  prefs.  Re- 
an  Account  of  the  Ancient  Abbeys  port  fpeaks  favourably  of  it. 
in  Great  Britain,  with  views.  We  learn  with  pleafure,  that  Dr 

The  Dillettanti  Society  are  about  Burney  is  advancing  towards  a  con- 
to  publilh  a  fecond  volume  of  their  cloiion  of  a  life  of  Metadaiio,  an  in- 
Ionian  Antiquities,  which  will  be  of  terelting  work,  full  of  new  and  well- 
uncommon  beauty  and  value.  We  authenticated .  fadb  refpe^ling  that 
underlland  that  the  preface  will  be  delightful  poet, 
furnidied  by  the  able  pen  of  Mr  The  Trandation  of  the  fourth  vo- 
Knight.  lume  ofThunberg’s  Travels  willfoon 

The  Life  of  Sir  Jodiua  Reynolds,  appear, 
by  Mr  Malone,  will  foon  appear ;  A  work  entitled  the  Biographical 
we  have  heard  it  hinted,  and  we  hope  Mirror,  confiding  of  plates  and  let- 
with  reafon,  that  Mr  Burke  contri-  ter  prefs,  will  very  foon  be  publidied 
bates  to  the  completion  of  this  li-  by  Mr  Harding.  It  is  intended  as  a 
terary  monument  to  bis  illuftrious  fupplemcnt  to  Granger,  and  the  me- 
friend.  raoirs  are  fuppofed  to  be  fupplied  by 

Mr  Kett,  known  by  his  valuable  Mr  If.  Read. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCENERY  ROUND  NEW  GALLO- 

WAY. 

is  lingular  that  this  Landfeape  Hidorian.  If  variety,  and  contrad, 
has  fo  little  attracted  the  atten-  of  pleafing  objeds,  form  the  didin- 
tion  of  the  Poet,  the  Painter,  or  guifhing  features  of  a  fine  landfeape, 
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is  furpiffcd  by  none,  perhaps,  in  the 
louth  of  Scotland.  When  it  firll 
ilrikes  the  view  of  a  traveller,  fa¬ 
tigued  with  the  bleak  and  barren 
moors  that  every  where  furround  it, 
it  awakes  in  hft  bread  the  molt  tranf- 
porting  emotions.  His  eye  meets  a 
fpacious  plain,  interfpcrl'ed  with  ri¬ 
vers,  variegated  with  woods,  and 
furrounded  with  hills.  What  firil 
arrells  the  view, are  the  high  hills  to 
the  noftlr,  and  north-welt,  of  the 
mod  ipiry  and  fantallic  lhapes,  riling 
one  above  another,  till  they  arc  loll 
in  the  azure  Iky.  Some  of  them  ter¬ 
minate  in  gentle  declivities  clad  with 
wood,  others  in  abrupt  rocks  and 
precipices.  As  the  eye  defeends,  it 
is  delighted  with  feveral  verdant  val- 
jlcs  between  the  hills,  which  are  a- 
greeably  contraded  with  the  heathy 
mountains  which  rife  above  them. 
Here  and  there,  too,  amid  thefe  val¬ 
ues,  an  old  Gothic  pile,  and  a  few 
cottages  enhance  the  feene. 

On  the  vved,  nothing  is  to  be  fecn 
but  irregular  mountains  of  dupeo- 
dous  height.  Thefe  enormous  maflTes 
of  granite,  attradl  the  padiug  clouds, 
which  often  veil  their  lummits  from 
the  eye.  The  cloud  cundcnling  in¬ 
to  rains,  flow  in  copious  dreams  over 
the  I'urface  of  the  rocks,  which,  like 
many  mirrors,  redefl  the  folar 
beams  to  a  great  dillance.  This  part 
of  the  laiiJlcane  is  rather  grand  than 
beautiful. 

*  'i’uwards  the  fouth,  and  fouth-cad, 
the  eye  has  a  ra  )re  extenlivc  range, 
.IS  the  hills  arc  fmaller  and  more  dif- 
t;nt.  Here  you  meet  with  the  holmes 
of  Ke  imore,  a  plain  fome  miles  In 
le  i ’th,  and  near 'a  mile  In  breadth. 
Tnis  phin,  which  is  remarkably  fer- 
rile,  is  fcartered  with  trees,  various 
in  iinpe  and  beauty,  and  nicely  dif- 
piled  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Se¬ 
veral  dreams  meander  through  this 
^lain,  of  which  the  mod  e/ninetU  is 
the  Ken,  which  flows  on  the  ead  tide 
of  it.  It  glides  along  a  bed  of  pebbles, 
hid  empties  itfelf  in  Loch-Keuj  a¬ 


bout  a  mile  fouth  of  New  Galloway. 

The  hills  on  the  Kad,  whofe  dccii* 
▼itics  are  ikirted  with  natural  woud, 
gently  dope  into  the  river.  Holm, 
the  feat  of  Mr  Spaldin-Gordon  of 
Shirmurs,  is  fituated  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  Ken.  It  Hands  on 
the  fide  of  a  Imall  river,  murmuring 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dale,  lhadeJ 
on  each  fide  with  trees,  and  hanging 
with  abrupt  rocks; — a  fituation  at 
once  beautifully  romantic  and  pi^u- 
refque.  On  tliis  fide  of  the  Ken, 
appear  the  Kirk,  and  Manfe,  of  Bui- 
maclellan,  and  thole  of  Kells  on  the 
other. 

New  Galloway  Hands  on  the  wed 
of  the  Ken,  on  a  ground  gently  do¬ 
ping  to  the  Holms  of  Keumore  on 
the  Ead.  It  is  a  compa^l  little  town, 
and  has  a  neat  fpire  in  the  middle  of 
it;  The  furrounding  gardens  are 
edged  with  trees,  which  conceal  part 
of  the  -town  from  the  view,  and  wear 
a  charming  afpedl. 

About  a  mile  fouth  of  New  Gal¬ 
loway,  Kenmore  Cadle,  the  feat  of 
the  honourable  Mr  Gordon  of  Ker- 
more,  forms  a  driking  objcift  in  the 
group.  It  Hands  on  a  cliculur  emi¬ 
nence,  at  the  head  of  Loch-Ken,  an.I 
difplays  every  mark  of  Gothic  roajcl-  N 
ty.  Some  of  its  towers  lie  in  ruins, 
and  arc  overgrown  with  mofs,  and 
part  of  It  Is  inhabited  by  thatilludii- 
ous  family#*— An  avenue  of  tall  liir.fs 
leads  to  the  Cadic.  It  is  cnvironcl 
with  woods,  which  veil  the  rugged 
declivities  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
woods,  compolcd  of  various  fpccies  ot 
trees,  difplay  a  happy  intermixture 
of  colours.  The  variegated  Ihadei 
of  the  green,  yellow,  and  orange, 
form  an  agreeable  variety,  and  give 
livelinefi  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
fccne. 

Still  farther  fouth,  the  feeue  opens 
into  a  fine  lake,  nine  miles  in  Icngih, 
and  in  lomc  places  mote  than  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  eye  has  an  e.slrn- 
five  range  over  the  furface  of  tlic 
Lkc.  Several  wooded  illtls  are  iu- 
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trrfperfed  In  It,  and  rife  to  the  view,  painter,  and  a  pleaHng  field  for  the 
A  lii^h  mountain  confines  It  in  on  fancy  of  the  poet.  - 
the  well,  compofcd  of  parallel  lirata  rocks,  and  woods,  and  grott’i,  and 

of  granite,  termlnatlog  in  abrupt  dells, 

precipices;  It’s  fides  are  covered  And  tumbiing  ftreams,  and  molTy  wells, 
with  huge  detached  rocks,  confufed-  the  bard,  on  Fancy’s  wmg — 

,  ,  _  TV,.  Nature  8  varied  charms  to  ling, 

ly  heaped  on  one  another.  JL/own  .  u  .l  r  .  u  . 

.  .  »  .  .  „  Which  the  fond  heart  to  rauture  move,— 

thrle  precipices  pour  icveral  ureams,  wakes  to  joy,  or  mel>.  to  love, 
which,  when fvvoln  with  rains, are  feen  « 

at  agreatdiftance,  tumbling  in  white  To  enjoy,  however  the  moft 
flicefsfrom  rock  to  rock,  in  “  rude  charming  view  of  this  lardlcape.  is 
ind  terrible  magnificence.’*  A  few  to  lull  round  the  lake  in  a  ttiU  fum. 
trees  ate  Icatlcrcdon  the  fides  of  this  evening,  when  its  fmooth  ex- 

n,ou.itai«.  OntheEaa,thcfmaller,  paiilc  rcHcas  the  objeds  around  it, 
aad  more  dillant  hills,  gently  incline  S*ldcd  «'lh  the  lalt  rays  of /Je  part- 
tothe  margin  of  the  lake,  every  where  ‘"S  “"‘1 

edged  with  rocks,  and  ariuaticvegc-  ’r 

made,  lorm  the  moil  agree- 

As’they  approach  the  lake,  the  combinations  and  the  whole 

declivities  of  the  bids  are  cover-  .Icene  feems  painted  by  the  “  magic 
ed  with  wood.  Amid  thefe  woods,  ^  1°  S'vc  ‘t  Itill 

rifes  the  once  happj  feat  of  the  Gor-  f  ^ enchantment,  play  a 
duns  of  Shirmuis,  a  mouldering  pile,  ('vv  wild  tunes  on  a  riute  as^ou  cruize 
aad  venerable  for  its  antiquitj.  It  *n  the  middle  of  the  lake.  I  Le  notes 
Ihrds  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  «verberatc  from  the  rocks 

which  finely  rcrietls  its  image,  and  f  mountain  a- 

thatof  the  furrou-nding  woods.  A  vsakes  in  t  ie  heart  the  moll  tranU 
delightful  objedt  to  the  eye  of  the  Pitting  c  atious.  Qallovidieksis. 


ClfARACTER  OF  LEWIS  XVI.  BEFORE  HIS  ACCESSION  TO 
THE  THRONE. 


T  FWIS  the  Cstcenth,  the  third  poix,  3  prelate  of  the  raoft  aullere 
■*-*  fon  of  the  latedauphinof  Fiance  and  icpulfivc  manners^  abafhed  by 
and  Maria  Jofepha  of  Saxony,  was  thi?  aufterity,  and  fettered  by  the  fear 
born  on  the  23d  of  Augull,  1754.  As  which  it  infpired,  the  intelledlual  at- 
loon  as  he  had  attained  the  ieventh  tainments  of  the  dauphin  were  nei- 
ytar  of  his  age,  the  duke  de  la  Vau-  ther  numerous  nor  valuable.  The 
Fuyon  was  appointed  his  governor,  gloom  that  pervaded  the  mind  of  the 
and  the  billiop  of  Limoges  bis  pre-  tutor  communicated  its  intluence  to 
(.e;<tor.  The  former  was  dillinguilh-  the  pupil,  and  though  the  dauphin 
tu  by  the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  was  virtuous  and  religious,  yet  his 
and  the  bigotry  of  hif  religious  prin-  virtue  was  foiled  by  waut  of  firmnefs, 
clplcs ;  the  latter,  united  with  cn-  and  his.  religion  was  fulljed  by  fupet- 
larged  piety,  e.xtenfive  erudition,  ftition. 

ButtheliudicsofI.evyisthcfixtceinli,  Lewis  the  fi.xteenth  had  fcarccly 
then  duke  of  Berry,  were  fuperin-  attained  his  eleventh  year,  when  his 
tended  and  direfled  by  the  dauphin  ;  father  died  ",  but  his  roiiid  had  re- 
a  man  ill-qualified  for  an  office  of  ceived,  at  that  early  period,  a  deep 
Inch  importance.  His  education  had  impteffion  from  Tupcrilition,  which  a 
be:a  enttuflei  to  the  lllhon  of  Mire-  more  mature  age  tvas  not  able  to  ef¬ 
face. 


Cbara^er  of  the  Late  ^een  of  Trance, 


face.  Serious  and  rcferved  from  the 
influence  of  this  principle,  he  mixed 
rarely  in  the  aasufeiucnts  natural  to 
youth,  and  hence  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  progrefs  be  made  in 
his  fludies  was  rapid.  But  of  the  intel- 
ledual  progrefs  of  princes,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  diflicult  to  procure  any  accu¬ 
ral  information ;  rumour,  indeed,  ne¬ 
ver  fails  ‘  to  fpeak  goldenly  of  their 
profit,’  and  therefore  the  hiiloriaa 
will  always  credit  with  caution  ;  he 
will  recoiled  that  princes  deferibe  a- 
round  them  a  circle  of  courtiers,  from 
whom  the  abhorrence  of  partiality, 
or  the  averlion  from  prejudice,  can 
fcarcely  be  expeded ;  he  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  thefe  men,  like  the  fatellites 
of  a  planet,  receive  light  and  anima¬ 
tion  only  from  the  objed  around 
which  they  move. 

The  progrefs  of  Lewis,  in  his  llu- 
dles,  was  very  flow  j  and  all  the  en¬ 


deavours  of  his  father,  and  his  preetp. 
tor,  to  fubdue  this  tardinefs,  were 
iuefledual. 

Though  they  punilhed  him  by 
the  frequent  privation  of  thofe  a- 
mufements  of  which  his  brothers 
were  permitted  to  partake,  they  were 
never  able  to  infpire  him  with  any 
defire  of  improvement,  or  with  any 
fpirit  of  emulation.  His  demeanour 
was  fo  unpolilhed,  that  it  approached 
to  vulgarity  j  and  his  difpofition  fo 
ferious,  that  it  partook  of  fullennefs. 
He  had  fixed  opinions,  and  no  fettled 
fyflem  of  condud;  and  with  fuch  fa¬ 
cility  did  he  adopt  the  fentiments, 
and  ad  according  to  the  advice  of 
others,  that  when  it  was  determined 
to  unite  him  to  the  archduchefs  of 
Auflria,  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  determination,  till  the  propofals 
of  marriage  had  been  difpatched  to 
Vienna. 


I 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE,  WHEN 
DAUPHINESS. 


*  I  ^HE  dauphinefs,  at  the  period  of 
her  marriage,  had  fcarcely  at¬ 
tained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  form 
Vv-as  graceful  and  majellic :  her  features 
vegular  and  expreflive  j  her  eye¬ 
brows,  by  being  too  elevated,  gave 
to  her  countenance  an  air  of  haagh- 
tinefs,  which  was  only  concealed  when 
fbecondefeended  to  fmile.  Her  beha¬ 
viour,  as  occafien  required,  was  either 
arrogant  or  affable ;  but  her  arro¬ 
gance  was  natural  ;  her  affability  af- 
fumed  :  (he  defpifed  the  mild  difpo¬ 
fition  and  moderate  abilities  of  the 
dauphin,  whom  (lie  attempted  to 
pleafe  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fa- 
(hioning  him  to  her  wilhes.  She 
was  intriguing  and  infincere,  volup¬ 
tuous,  prodigal,  and  inconffant.  With 
thefe  attainments  it  was  not  diflicult 
for  her  to  acquire  the  admiration  of 
the  people.  Popularity,  indeed,  to 
the  powerful,  has  always  been  an  eafy 
ecquifitiun  j  and  th?  facility  witli 


which  it  has  been  attained,  has,  per- 
haps,  produced  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  abufed.  But  the 
influence  of  the  dauphinefs,  was  not 
eflicacious  alone  upon  the  people. 
I'he  imperious  demeanour  of  the 
king’s  favourite,  madame  Dubarri, 
had  difgufted  feveral  of  the  moll  il- 
lullrious  families  of  France,  who  had 
retired  from  a  court  in  which  they 
could  only  have  remained  by  bending 
the  knee  to  whoredom,  and  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  incenfe  of  flattery  upon  the 
altar  of  proflitution.  Thefe  fami¬ 
lies,  therefore,  naturally  attached 
themlelves  to  the  dauphinefs,  from 
whom  they  expefled  that  patronage 
to  which  the  facrificesthey  had  made 
entitled  them.  The  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family  had  been  induced 
to  vifit  the  favourite,  but  the  dau- 
phinefs  invariably  refufed.  When 
the  king  once  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  her,  flic  told  him,  that 
*  obedier.ee 
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‘  obedience  to  his  commands  would 
bave  been  a  duty,  if  (he  had  been 
born  his  fubjcdl,  but  as  (he  was  the 
daughter  and  hder  of  an  Emperor, 
his  Majcfty,  (Ire  hoped,  would  excufe 
her.’ 

But  the  principal  objc£f  over 
vebich  the  Dauphinefs  endeavoured 
to  acquire  an  influence,  was  the  Dau¬ 
phin  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  no  one  could 
her  attempts  have  been  exerted  with 


more  fuccefs.  Averfe  from  the  ce¬ 
remonies  attached  to  his  exalted  rank, 
he  willingly  fubmitted  to  her  autho¬ 
rity,  which  releafcd  him  from  duties 
that  difgufled,  and  allowed  him  the 
pofleflTion  of  that  retirement  to  which 
he  had  always  roanifefled  fuch  an  at¬ 
tachment.  To  this  attachment  the 
Dauphinefs,  it  was  fufpe^ied,  afford¬ 
ed  additional  flrength  by  her  encou¬ 
ragement  and  approbation. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GAWIN  DOUGLAS,  BISHOP  OF 
DUNKELD. 


GAwin  Douglas,  eminent  for  his 
poetical  talents,  was  defeended 
from  a  noble  family,  being  the  third 
fon  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  was  born  in  Scotland  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1475.  His  father  was 
very  careful  of  bis  education,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  early  inflruAed  in 
literature  and  the  fciences.  He  was 
intended  by  his  father  for  the  church : 
and  after  having  paffed  through  the 
courfe  of  a  liberal  education  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  fuppofed  to  have  travelled 
into  foreign  countries,  for  his  farther 
improvement  in  literature,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  other  nations.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  obtained  the 
offee  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  a  poll  of 
confiderable  dignity  and  revenue ; 
and  was  alfo  made  Re£lor  of  Heriot 
Church.  He  was  likewife  appoint¬ 
ed  Abbot  of  the  opulent  convent  of 
Aberbrothock  \  and  the  Queen  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  then  Regent  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  about  this  time  married  his 
nephew  the  Earl  of  Angus,  nomin¬ 
ated  him  to  the  Archbifhopric  of  St 
Andrews.  But  he  was  prevented 
from  obtaining  this  dignity  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition  that  was  made  to  him 
at  home,  and  by  the  refufal  of  the 
Pope  to  confirm  bis  appointment. 
'I’he  Queen-mother  afterwards  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  Bilhopric  of  Diin- 


keld ;  and  for  this  preferment  ob¬ 
tained  a  bull  in  his  favour  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  by  the  intereft  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  Henry  VIII.  Kingof  England. 
But  fo  (Irong  an  oppofition  was  again 
made  to  him, that  he  could  not,  fora 
confiderable  time,  obtain  peaceable 
poffeflion  of  his  new  preferment }  and 
was  imprifoned  more  than  a  year, 
under  pretence  of  having  aded  ille¬ 
gally,  in  procuring  a  bull  from  the 
Pope.  He  was  afterwards  fet  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  confecrated  Bifhop  of 
Dunkeld,  by  James  Beaton,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Scotland,  and  Archhifhop  of 
Glafgow.  After  his  confecration,  he 
went  to  St  Andrews,  and  thence  to 
his  own  church  at  Dunkeld ;  where 
the  firft  day,  we  are  told,  “  he  was 
“  moft  kindly  received  by  his  clergy 
“  and  people,  all  of  them  blefhng 
“  God  for  fo  worthy  and  learned  a 
“  bifliop.”  He  mil,  however,  met 
with  many  obflruflions  j  and,  for 
fome  time,  was  forcibly  kept  out  of 
the  palace  belonging  to  his  diocefe  ; 
but  he  at  length  obtained  peaceable 
poffelTion.  He  fGon  after  accompani¬ 
ed  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scotland,  to  Paris,  when  that  noble¬ 
man  was  feut  to  Renew  the  ancient 
league  between  Scotland  and  France. 
After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
made  a  fliort  flay  at  Edinburgh,  and 
then  repaired  to  his  diocefe,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the 
duties 
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duties  of  his  cpifcopal  office.  He 
was  alfo  a  promoter  of  public-fpiril- 
ed  works,  and  particularly  hnilhed 
the  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Tay, 
oppoiite  to  his  own  palace,  which 
had  been  begun  by  his  predeceffer. 
We  meet  with  no  farther  particulars 
concerning  him  till  fomc  years 
after,  when  he  was  at  Edinburgh, 
and  when  that  Ikirmiffi  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  Earls  of  Arran  and  Angus, 
with  their  friends  and  followers,  up¬ 
on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and 
which  w  as  called  the  clearh.g  of  the 
taufrway.  On  that  occafion  Bilhop 
Douglas  reproved  Aichbiffiop  Bea¬ 
ton  for  wearing  armour,  as  inconfid- 
ent  with  the  clerical  charafter,  hut 
was  afterwards  inihumental  in  laving 
his  life. 

During  all  thefe  diforders  in  Scoti 
hnd,  it  is  laid  that  Biffiop  Douglas 
behaved  with  that  moderation  and 
pcaceablenefs,  which  became  a  wife 
man  and  religious  prelate.”  Notwith- 
Aanding  which,  the  violence  and  ani- 
roofity  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  different  parties  in  Scotland,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  retire  to  England.  Af¬ 
ter  his  departure,  a  profecution  was 
commenced  againff  him  in  Scotland  j 
but  he  was  well  received  iu  England, 
where  he  was  treated  with  particu¬ 
lar  refpeft,  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  his  chara^er,  and  bis  great 
abilities  and  learning.  King  Henry 
VIII.  allowed  him  a  liberal  penllon  j 
and  he  became  particularly  intimate 
with  Polydore  Virgil.  Hedi^  of  the 
plague,  at  London,  in  the  year  1521, 
or  1522.  He  was  interred  in  the 
Savoy  Church,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
tomb-ftone  of  Thomas  Halfay,  biffiop 
of  Laghlin,  in  Ireland  j  on  whofc 
tomb-ftone  a  (hort  epitaph  for  Biffiop 
Douglas  is  inferibed. 

Biffiop  Douglas  is  ftiled  by  Mr 
Warton,  one  ”  of  the  diflinguiffied 
“  luminaries  that  marked'the  reftor- 
*'  ation  of  ktteis  in  Scotland,  at  the 


“  commencement  of  tl)«*  fixtceiiiJi 
‘‘  century,  not  only  by  a  general  «. 
“  roiiieitce  in  elegant  erudition,  but 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
“  poetry  of  his  country.”  He  was 
alfo  celebrated  for  his  pei  feral 
virtues.  He  trandated  the  yBneid 
of  Virgil  into  Scottiih  heroics, 
with  the  additional  thirteenth  book 
by  Mapheus  Vcglus,  at  the  requeft 
of  Henry,  Earl  of  Sinclair,  to 
whom  he  was  related.  It  was  print, 
ed  at  London,  in  410.  in  the  rear 
1553,  under  the  following  title; 
‘‘  The  XIII.  Bukes  of  Eneados  of 
“  the  Famofc  Pocte  Virgin.  Tran- 
‘/‘  flatet  out  of  Latyne  verfes  irto 
‘‘  Scottiih  metir,  hi  the  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Mayllcr  Gawin 
“  Douglas  Biffiop  of  Dunk  el,  and 
“  Unkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus.  Evr- 
“  ry  Buke  having  his  pcrticular  Pro. 
“  logo.”  “  This  tranflation,”  fays 
Mr  Warton,  *’  is  executed  with  c- 
qual  fpirit  and  fidelity  ;  and  is  a 
proof  that  the  lowland  Scotch  and 
“  Engliffi  languages  were  now  near- 
”  ly  the  fame.  1  mean  the  llyle  of 
“  compofition  j  more  efptcially  in 
“  the  glaring  affedlation  of  anglici- 
”  fing  Latin  words.”  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  tranflation  of  great  merit,  though 
it  was  executed  in  the  fpace  of  about 
fixteen  months.  It  appears  that  be 
had  projedled  this  tranflation  fo  early 
as  the  year  1501 but  he  did  not 
aflually  engage  in  and  conipleat  It 
till  about  cles'cn  years  after.  Btfides 
this  work  Bilhop  Douglas  alfo  wrote 
an  original  poem,  called,  “  The  Pa- 
“  lice  of  Honour,”  which  was  print¬ 
ed  at  London,  in  4I0,  in  1553,  and 
at  Edinburgh,  in  4to.  in  1579-  I" 
his  youth  he  like  wife  trauflated  Ovid's 
Books,  De  RiKiedio  j^morii :  and  be 
alfo  wrote  an  allegorical  poem,  called 
”  King  Hart  j”  which  was  firft  pub- 
Hfficd  from  an  original  maniifcipt  by 
Mr  Pinkerton,  in  1786  in  bis  *’  An¬ 
cient  Scottiih  Poems.” 
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OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  THE  MEANS  NE¬ 
CESSARY  FOR  RECTIFYING  THE  HUSBANDRY  IN  THE 
WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

f»0M  TWO  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  &  FARMER  IN  THAT  DISTRICT,  TO  MESSRS.  RKS- 


~Ni£,  BROWN, 

Being  dellrous  to  encourage  an 
undertaking  which  has  for  itsob- 
jcd  the  iinprovenient  of  agriculture, 
and  of  courle  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public,  I  have  ventured  to  com¬ 
municate  my  thoughts  to  you  upon 
fume  of  the  molt  important  obltacles 
to  that  ut'eful  fcience,  which  1  thought 
might  be  more  clearly  done  upon  pa¬ 
per  than  in  the  (hort  time  1  had  the 
honour  to  fpend  with  you.  I  will 
begin  my  obfervations  upon  the  third 
of  your  queries. 

Tiie  lands  in  this  part  being  chief¬ 
ly  occupied  by  fmall  farmers,  they 
are  deprived  of  making  that  im¬ 
provement  which  a  man  of  property, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  can  do.  A  fmall  farmer,  not 
having  room  to  change  his  land  from 
tillage  to  feeds,  and  pallure  with 
deep,  which  is  the  grand  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  land  in  this  part,  he  lets 
a  fmall  portion  lie  in  grafs,  to  keep 
his  milk  cows  and  horfes,  and  the  reil 
perpetually  in  tillage,  excepting  now 
and  then  a  little  broad  clover.  By 
this  method  it  gets  wore  out,  re- 
ijuires  a  heavier  dreffing  of  manures, 
more  working  by  the  plough  and  har¬ 
rows,  and  becomes  fo  fixed  and  ce¬ 
mented  together  (the  greater  part  of 
our  land  being  of  a  clayey  glutinous 
nature,)  that  it  is  deprived  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air, 
which  is  the  principal  life  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  by  laying  down  with 
ltd  clover,  and  white  and  yellow 
clovers  alternately,  and  occafionally 
a  few  grafs  feeds,  the  foil  is  kept  in 
0  freer  Hate.  The  fibrous  threads  of 
thofc  feeds  running  among  the  foil, 
cosimunlcate  the  warmth  of  the  fun 
?ad  air  in  every  part,  render  the  foil 
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more  malleable,  eafier  to  work,  and 
ii.  a  better  Hate  fur  the  reception  of 
any  kind  of  grain.  Theie  advantages 
it  receives  from  the  culture  of  feeds, 
excluGve  of  the  rejl  and  manure, 
which  is  fcattered  upon  it  by  that 
moll  provident  of  all  cattle,  fliecp,  as 
great  a  portion  of  which  I  ihoiild  re¬ 
commend  to  be  kept  upon  every 
farm  as  is  conlillcnt  with  this  mode 
of  management.  They  enrich  the 
foil  more  than  any  other  cattle  j  and 
give  employment  by  their  fleece,  and 
the  moll  approved  food  in  their  car- 
cafe,  to  our  manufaiRures.  Another 
obflacle  to  improvement  here  is,  that 
a  fmall  farm  is  not  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  this,  together  with  tl.e 
refulal  of  leafes  and  arbitrary  claufes, 
prevents  men  of  property  from  edu¬ 
cating  their  fous  in  this  line  of  bull- 
nefs. 

Every  roan  therefore  that  expe¬ 
riences  thefe  opprefTions,  and  who 
can  give  his  fon  a  fortune  to  flock 
150  or  200  acres  of  ground,  if  he  is 
a  lad  of  genius,  puts  him  apprentice 
cither  in  the  mercantile  line,  or  fome 
of  the  genteel  profeflions.  I  know 
this  fort  of  reafoning  will  draw  upon 
me  many  enemies  ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
jefled,  that  by  laying  a  number  of 
fmall  farms  together  you  will  depo¬ 
pulate  a  country.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deprive  any  man  of  bis  proper¬ 
ty,  or  to  wifh  to  do  any  thing  that 
may  tend  to  decreufe  population  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  wifh  to  pro¬ 
mote  it ",  convinced  that  the  riches  of 
a  country  depend  upon  it.  I  would 
not  deprive  the  old  farmers  of  their 
land ;  I  would  have  them  educate 
their  funs  in  the  ufeful  mauufaflories, 
'  t  and 
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and  as  they  die,  lay  them  together,  occupy  is  but  fmall,  150 Jiafute  aertt^ 
or  convert  them  into  manufactories  and,  though  as  well  managed  twenty 
‘'vlaere  properly  fituated^  and  lay  a  fuf-  years  hence  as  in  any  circuit,  and  as 
ficlent  portion  of  land  for  their  con-  heavily  manured,  did  not  then  feed 
venicnce :  and  the  reft  lay  together  more  than  20  Ihcep  upon  grafs,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  farming.  Foar  40  upon  turnip,  upon  an  average,  I 
farms,  of  50  acres  each,  laid  toge-  can  now  fatten  60,  fometimes  80  up- 
therunderpropermanagement, would  on  grafs,  and  100  or  i20npon  tur* 
be  made  to  produce  one- fourth  more  nipj  and  get  one-fourth  more  corn 
for  the  public  market  than  in  fepa-  than  was  formerly  raifed,  beiides  forae 
rate  allotments  ;  and  I  think  it  will  increafe  of  other  cattle.  Here,  how- 
be  generally  confefl'ed,  that  in  a  coun-  ever,  ought  to  be  underllood  the 
try  like  this,  abounding  with  men  great  cxpence  1  am  at  in  artificial 
of  property,  ingenuity,  and  enter-  manures,  thefe  adding  to  the  natural 
prize,  that  there  generally  will  be  ones  in  a  very  conliderable  propor- 
found  employment  in  our  manu-  tion. 

faflories  for  as  many  inhabitants  as  Laft  year  I  fpread  on  eighty 
there  can  be  found  proviGons  to  fup-  pounds  worth  of  bones,  forty  pounds 
port',  confequcntly  more  land  is  made  worth  of  lime,  and  ten  or  twelve 
TO  produce,  and  more  it  will  tend  to  pounds  worth  of  foot  and  rape  duH 
increafe  population.  I  fhall  next  beg  upon  this  fmall  farm,  bcGdes  the  na- 
leavetorepeat  my  method  of  manage-  tural  manure^  it  produced:  and  upon 
inent  j  which,  though  you  have  fecn,  an  average  it  cods  me  at  leall  lool.per 
and  I  verbally  communicated  to  you,  year  in  different  forts  of  tillage.  This 
I  think  may  here  be  more  clearly  ought  to  he  conGdered  as  a  principal 
rieferibed.  means  of  improvement,  and  is  more 

iTpon  fand  land,  loamy,  fand,  or  by  one  half  than  is  bought  upon  an 
dry  hazle  foils,  I  cultivate  turnips  average  by  the  general  run  of  far- 
drefled  with  bones,  mixed  with  a  mers. 

portion  of  fojd  manure,  as  coromuni-  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  necef- 
cated  to  ^ou ;  next  barley,  red  clo-  fity  of  leafes,  which,  with  the  for- 
•ver,  and  wheat  j  then  turtjips,  barley,  mentioned  thoughts  on  fmall  farms 
■white  and  yellow  clovers,  paGuring  will  give  anfwer  to  your  35th  quel* 
•with  (beep  one  or  two  years  j  then  tion. 

■wheat,  and  fo  on.  Upon  clay  and  The  greater  part  of  this  coun- 
■wet  foils,  after  fallow,  wheat,  red  try  is  either  tenanted  at  the  will  of 
clover,  wheat  or  oats,  then  fallow,  the  proprietor,  that  is,  from  year  to 
■wheat  or  barley'  (if  the  fallow  be  year,  or  upon  leafes  clogged  with  ar- 
limed  we  always  fow  wheat ;  if  fold  bitrary  claufes,  fuch  as  being  reftrain- 
Tnanure,fcrmctlmcsbarley,as  I  change  ed  from  ploughing  out  certain  pieces 
the  tillage  as  rouCb  as  poflible,)  next  of  ground  under  heavy  penalties,  or 
fnaall  feeds  as  above,  mixing  a  few  conGned  inforoe  meafure  to  onemode 
grafs  feeds,  and  palfuring  with  fbeep,  of  nianagement,  which  reftralns  the 
one,  two,  or  three  years  as  conveni-  genius  of  the  farmer,  and  ties  bim 
'  ent,  or  apparently  mod  ufeful.  I  then  from  experiments  and  ufeful  improve- 
plough  out  for  wheat  or  oats ;  if  laid  mcnts.  There  may  indeed  be  a  few 
more  than  one  year,  oats.  I  have  men  found,  who  will  exert  their  abi* 
found  this,  from  2o  years  experience,  lities  and  rlfk  their  property  under  a 
to  be  the  moft  beneGcial  method  of  yearly  farm,  yet  the  generality  will 
fcultivating  land ;  havingbroughtfomc  not :  for  out  of  the  whole  of  my  ac* 


poor  foils  to  conGderable  greater  va-  oiiaintance  (and  I  know  a  great  nuir. 
within  that  periods  The  farm  I  ber  of- clever  iartnets,)  wheiieverl 

bavt 
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have  a{ked  them,  Why  do  you  not 
manage  fuch  a  piece  of  land  fo  and 
ib,  how  much  more  would  it  be  made 
to  produce  ?  The  anfwer  always  is, 
We  arc  tenants  at  will,  and  fear  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  taken  of  our  im¬ 
provements.  This,  I  prefume,  will 
appear  to  every  one  a  natural  conclu- 
fion. 

There  are  two  claufes  which 
1  think  necelTary  in  this  country 
where  tillage  is  I'o  dear,  and  where 
they  are  at  an  inconvenient  diftance 
from  great  towns  that  manure  can¬ 
not  be  replaced,  and  that  is,  to  be 
lellrained  from  felling  of  the  hay  and 
llraw  from  the  premifes ;  and  four  or 
£ve  years  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  to  lay  down  one-third  of  the 
{round  in  a  good  hulhandry  (lyle. 
Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  are  all  the  re- 
f.raints  neceflary  for  the  feeuxity  of 
the  proprietor,  and,  1  think,  would 
not  militate  againd  the  farmer's  in- 
tered,  but  leave  him  at  full  liberty 
to  purfue  his  improvements. 

Lime  hulhandry,  which  was  more 
pradlifed  fome  time  pad  than  at  pre¬ 
feat  f  for  it  is  found,  that  where  lands 
have  been  long  under  the  plough, 
and  often  drefTedover  with  it  (which 
has  been  the  general  practice  for  a 
century  pad,  it  has  very  little  eSetd. 
The  old  farmers  ufed  no  other  til¬ 
lage,  till  very  lately,  but  what  was 
made  in  the  farm-yard,  and  many  of 
them  no  other  yet,  always  liming 
their  clay  land  fallows,  and  fowing 
wheat,  next  oats,  beans  or  broad  clo¬ 
ver,  and  again  wheat.  They  have 
llius  fallowed  and  limed,  again  and 
again,  for  50  or  40  years  together, 
laying  on  the  rate  of  about  120  bulh- 
els  of  Knottingly  done-lime  upon  an 
acre,  which  will  be  two  4-horfe  cart 
loads.  This  done  is  brought  from 
near  Pontefraft,  about  1 5  miles  by 
water.  Since  we  got  the  navigation, 
it  is  burnt  by  the  river  fide,  about 
3  miles  didance  from  us :  it  cods  at 
the  kiln  about  4l-d.  ber  bufhel ;  the 
capcuce  of  conveyance  fiom  the  kiln 
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to  the  land  (to  average  a  circuit  of 
fix  miles)  will  be  about  l  d.  per  buih- 
el,  and  the  expence  of  watering  and 
fpreading  nearly  i  d. :  fo  that  the 
whole  expence  will  be  about  6  d.  per 
budiel,  or  L.  3  for  a  datute  acre. 
This  is  colledlcd  during  the  fummec, 
and  fpread  on  at  any  convenient  time* 
a  little  before  wheat  fowing. 

Eut  in  my  opinion,  this  time  is  too 
late,  as  1  find  the  fooner  it  is  fpread 
on  in  the  fpring,  and  the  oftener  it  t& 
ploughed  afterwards,  the  more  inti¬ 
mately  it  gets  mixed  with  the  earth  ^ 
having  perfeflly  abforbed  its  own  airr 
and  water,  the  better  it  fertilizes  the 
foil,  and  fits  it  for  the  produce  of  a 
crop.  The  fcafun  of  laying  it  on  ia 
not  however  regarded  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  farmers,  nor  fcarcely  an/ 
other  property  refpedling  it,  but  con- 
verrience  fur  their  other  employ¬ 
ments. 

Ihe  mod  improved  method 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  which  t 
find  to  anfwer  bed,  is  to  lay  upon 
clay  foils  about  iSo  or  200  budteU 
of  Knottingly  done-lime  upon  an  a- 
cre.  This  done,  upon  being  analy¬ 
zed,  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  a 
drong  fand,  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  (for  we  have  two  forts  of 
lime  of  very  different  properties.^ 
I'he  earlier  in  the  dimmer  it  is  laid 
on,  the  better,  for  the  fallow  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  few  ploughings  afterwards. 
It  alfo  anfwers  bed  to  be  laid  on  the 
fird  fallow  after  feeds,  as  the  fredier 
the  land,  the  greater  its  tffeffs.  I 
think  it  not  prudent  to  lime  two  fal¬ 
lows  together,  except  there  has  been 
an  interval  of  reft,  and  other  manures 
fpread  on  in  the  mean  time ;  nor  do 
I  find  it  anfwer  upon  old  ploughed 
wore  out  foils.  Hence  ariiie#  th« 
philofophical  opinion  of  fome  ingeni¬ 
ous  farmers,  that  lime  poflelTing  nei¬ 
ther  oils  nor  falls*  a6ts  only  as  a  Hi- 
mulus  or  forcer  to  other  manures, 
bringing  fuch  vegetative  qualities,  as 
are  in  the  foil,  into  more  powerful 
life  and  aiUvIty.  Upon  dry  land 
t  2  *  that 
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that  is  proper  for  turnips,  I  lay  8o 
or  too  bulhels  of  Emfall  lime  per 
acre.  This  is  mixed  with  a  ftrong 
qlay  about  the  fame  proportion,  as 
the  other  of  fand  j  there  is  fome 
cautilus  quality  mixed  with  this  lime, 
that  if  too  great  a  quantity  be  laid 
on,  inftead  of  alTilling  it,  dellroys  ve¬ 
getation  ;  but  about  this  quantity  is 
helpful,  it  (liifens  the  ilravr,  makes 
it  Hand  firmer  at  the  root,  and 
heavier  in  the  ear.  I  do  not  ufe 
this  as  a  complete,  but  only  an  aflill- 
ant  drcfling  betwixt  fallows  j  laying 
it  on  in  the  autumn  before  the  lait 
crop  before  fallow,  as  foon  as  pofii- 
ble  after  the  preceding  crop  is  reap¬ 
ed.  I  then  plow  down  and  fow  with 
either  wheat  or  oats,  to  either  of 
which  it  is  helpful,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  will  be  more  ferviccable  to 
the  turnip  crop,  than  if  fpread  on  the 
fame  fummer.  This  lime  cods  about 
the  fame  price  as  the  other.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  thefc  lands  are 
kept  altogether  frelh  by  being  fown 
with  feeds,  and  padured  with  dieep 
every  other  fallow  ;  and  always  dref- 
fed  with  bones  or  fold  manure, 
or  both,  for  turnips. 

The  (heep  that  are  kept  in  this 
extenfive  county  are  as  variable  as 
the  foil  and  climate,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  fuited  to  each.  Mod  of  them 
have  made,  .and  are  yet  capable  of 
great  improvement.  Thofe  bred  a- 
bove  Penedon  are  well  adapted  to 
thofe  uncultivated  barren  mountains, 
where  they  have  little  to  feed  upon 
but  ling  or  heath,  and  are  perhaps 
the  lead  capable  of  improvement  of 
any  other  :  but  as  you  have  feen  them, 

1  need  not  be  particular  in  deferibing 
them.  Ilicir  fleece,  taking  ewes,  we¬ 
thers,  and  hogs  together,  may  average 
about  24  or  31b.  which  will  be  worth 

2  s.  6  d.  ^  of  late  years  a  little  more. 
Thofe  bred  upon  York  wolds  are 
very  numerous,  and  far-the  bed  in 
the  county.  It  being  a  dry,  flinty, 
lime-done  foil,  and  capable  of  culti- 
vallon;  by  growing  lutnips  for  their 


winter  fupport,  they  raife  fome  of 
them, to  good  weights,  27  or  281b!, 
per  quarter  when  fatted.  1  hole  far¬ 
mers  occupying  large  didrl^s  of  land, 
can  keep  great  flocks,  which  makes 
it  worth  their  attention  to  Improve 
them,  and  great  improvement  fome 
of  them  have  made  by  eroding  with 
Bakewell’s  rams,'  and  breeding  from 
the  bed  Northumberland  ewes.  This 
has  rather  decreafed  the  weight  of 
the  fleece,  but  improved  the  llaple, 
and  given  them  a  property  to  feed 
much  quicker  and  fatter.  Thofe 
(heep  will  weigh  when  fat,  from  14 
to  28  lb.  per  quarter,  in  proportion 
as  they  arefupported  with  food  ;  and 
the  fleece  upon  the  bed  walks  will 
average  61b.  or  better,  which  this 
year  is  worth'about  4  s.  j  thofe  on  the 
poorer  walks  from  4  to  5  lb.  worth 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  2d. 

What  are  bred  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  upon  wade  grounds  areoffmall 
confequcRce.  They  are  the  word 
in  the  county,  being  bred  from  all 
forts  j  and  belonging  chiefly  to  poor 
people,  in  froall  lots  of  10,  15,  or  20 
each,  will  never  be  bettered  till  the 
lands  are  inclofed.  We  have  a  few 
gentlemen  farmers  begun  to  breed 
from  Northumberland  ewesand  Bake- 
well’s  rams,  which,  I  think,  makes 
far  the  bell  and  moll  profitable  flock ; 
but  for  want  of  room,  nothing  of 
confequcnce  can  be  done  here  in  the 
breeding  line.  The  chief  praflice  of 
our  farmers  is  to  buy  ewes  at  Penef- 
tOD,  or  from  York  wolds,  or  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  at  Michaelmas,  fatten 
the  lamb  in  the  fpiing,  and  the  ewe 
afterwards,  changing  every  year. 
Being  near  a  manufafluring  country, 
full  of  opulent  tradefmen  and  mtr« 
chants,  lamb  always  bears  a  good 
price,  being  worth  6  d.  per  lb.  nearly, 
on  an  average,  all  fpring  and  fummer. 
Where  there  is  room  to  breed  a  few 
of  cur  own  bed  ewe  lambs  every 
year  of  the  above  fort,  to  keep  up  a 
dock  in  proportion  to  the  flze  of  the 
farm,  1  believe  it  mod  orcfitable,  as 
flock 
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ftock  bred  upon  our  own  foils,  if  of  ways,  and  other  taxes,  is  very  conli- 
a  proper  fort,  will  fatten  their  lambs  derable.  Where  they  have  a  manu- 
and  themfelves  too,  much  fooner  than  faftory  amongft  them,  the  poors  rates 
thofe  brought  from  any  other  part,  only  will  be  4  s.  in  the  pound  rent. 
The  lleecc  of  thefe,  where  gentle-  I  think  more  than  two-thirds  of  my 
men  have  brought  them  to  tolerable  neighbourhood  is  of  a  wet  clayey  na- 
perfeclion,  will  be  6  lb.  average,  and  ture,  unfit  for  turnips.  The  average 
4  s.  6  d.  or  5  s.  rent  of  thefe  lands  may  be  about  1 5  si 

In  refpeft  to  horfes,  very  few  are  per  acre,  and  the  dry  turnip  foils  a- 
bred  in  this  neighbourhood,  fcarcely  bout  24  s.  per  ditto.  As  to  the  pro- 
any  for  fale.  I'he  farmers  and  ma-  duce,  good  farmers  will  average  from 
Buficlurers  breed  a  few  for  their  own  27  to  bufhcls  of  wheat  per  acre, 
ufe  *,  as  fuch  every  roan  gets  of  a  fort  40  or  44  bulhels  barley,  64  or  70 
that  is  moil  likely  to  be  adapted  to  bulhels  oats,  and  30  buihels  beans, 
his  own  buiinefs ;  fome  galloways.  Small  farmers  and  indifferent  mana- 
worth  at  5  years  old,  from  L.  10  to  gers,  which  occupy,  I  fuppofe,thrce- 
L.  1 5  j  fome  half-bred  horfes,  fit  for  fourths  of  our  lands,  will  not  average 
either  plough  or  faddle,  about  15  more  than  20  bulhels  of  wheat,  30 
hands,  worth,  at  5  years  old,  from  builiels  barley,  48  bulhels  oats,  and 
L.  18  to  L.  25;  and  a  few  of  the  20  builiels  beans.  Thus  have  I  corn- 
heavy  black  ones,  which  will  be  worth  municated  to  you  my  opinion  upon 
from  L.  25  to  L.  30  if  free  from  ble-  your  different  queflions  to  the  befl 
milhes :  thofe  will  get  to  16  hands  of  my  knowledge,  obfervatior,  and 
high.  But  the  Eail  Riding  is  the  experience ;  and  where  1  have  erred, 
circuit  for  horfes :  there  the  bell  it  is  an  error  in  judgment,  which  1 
road  and  coach  horfes  are  bred  in  ihould  be  glad  to  be  corre61ed  in: 
England,  and  of  any  price  almoil.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  my 
from  20  to  60  guineas  at  5  years  name  in  any  way  you  think  proper; 
old.  This  circuit  is  by  no  means  a-  for  though  I  Ihould  draw  upon  me 
dapted  to  the  breed  of  horfes.  Sheep  the  reproach  of  the  haughty  and  ig- 
is  my  favourite  (lock,  with  a  few  good  norant  farmers,  I  regard  not  the  cen- 
iliort-horned  heifers,  of  the  Northal-  fure  of  fuch  narrow  and  contrafled 
lerton  or  Darlington  fort.  minds  confclous  that  It  is  a  duty 

In  refpeft  to  the  value  of  land,  it  which  every  man  owes  to  himfelf 
is  a  very  dubious  quelllon  to  anfwer.  and  mankind,  to  exert  himfelf  for  the 
We  have  much  let  for  the  conveni-  public  welfare,  and  being  convinced 
ence  of  trade  j  but  I  lhall  only  fpcak  that  nothing  is  more  neceffary,  nor 
to  that  let  for  the  purpofe  of  farming,  can  tend  more  to  promote  the  gener- 
This  is  rented  from  7  s.  6d.  to  40  s.  al  interell,  than  the  objefl  you  have 
per  llatute  acre,  fubjcdl  to  every  o-  in  view.  You  have  therefore  my 
tiler  incumbrance,  which.  In  fome  fincere  willies  for  its  fuccefs. 
places,  from  tithes,  poors  rates,  high-  I  am,  &c. 
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I’cr  varies  cafus,  poll  tot  ilifcrimina  rcrum.  hlllory,  their  condition,  and  the  man- 

- ; —  ners  of  their  inhabitants,  dtferves  a 

-Nil  .ntentatom  noftri  liquere.  refpeaable  place.  To  the  labours  of 

A  MONO  the  variousbenefaftors  this  clafs  cf  men  in  different  ages, 
of  mankind,  the  traveller  who  much  of  the  knowledge,  and  not  a 
y'fits  remote  countries,  to  bring  little  of  the  civilifation  of  Europe 
t>3ck  to  his  owu  a  knowledge  of  their  in  the  prefent  day  arc  owing.  Dif¬ 
ferent 


I 


ferent  motives  have  produced  thefe  coroplirti  this  difcovery  were  made, 
beneficial  exei lions  •,  philol'ophers  particularly  by  Peter  Pae*,  a  Portu. 
have  fomctinies  travelled  for  the  ad-  p;ucfu  Jefuit,  and  others  of  his  bretii- 
vancement  of  fcience  j  fuldiers  have  ren,  early  in  the  lait  century.  They 
traverfed  foreign  countries  for  the  carried  their  difeoveries  farther  than 
extenfion  of  couc^uelt  j  and  above  all,  any  of  their  predeceffors  ;  but  Hill 
merchants  have  penetrated  the  re-  left  unfecn  the  great  object  of  cuiio. 
moteft  regions  of  the  globe,  for  the  fity.  It  was  left  for  the  prefent  age, 
acquifilion  of  gain.  All  of  thefe  at  and  for  a  native  of  Scotland,  com- 
times  have  added  to  the  Hock  of  hu-  plctely  to  explore  thole  far  fame d 
man  knovtledge,  and  contributed  to  iburces,  to  draw  afide  the  thick  veil 
enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  our  which  fo  long  enwrapped  the  face  of 
fellow  men  j  but  it  is  only  where  the  thofe  “  coy  fountains,”  as  well  as  to 
traveller  joins  the  underftanding  of  a  narrate  the  hiftoricartranfadions,  and 
philofophcr  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  delineate  the  manners,  of  the  fcarce- 
Ibldier  and  the  perfeverance  of  a  tra-  ly  known  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
dcr,  that  all  the  advantages  which  the  globe.  Thefe  diihcult  and  dan- 
can  arife  from  hisc.xertions  are  to  be  gerous  talks  were  fully  performed  by 
looked  for.  The  mure  he  is  found  the  late  James  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird, 
to  unite  thefe  qualifications,  the  bet-  1'.  R.  S. 

ter  fitted  he  will  prove  for  his  work.  This  Intrepid  traveller  was  born 
and  the  more  valuable  will  bis  nar-  on  the  14th  of  December  1729,  at 
ratives  become.  Kinnaird,  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  com-  where  an  honourable  branch  of  the 
parative  merits  of  thofe  who  have  in  illuiirious  family  of  Bruce  defeended 
this  manner  rendered  themfelves  con-  from  a  younger  fon  of  Robert  de 
fpicuous,  the  motives  by  which  the  Bruce,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
adventurous  wanderer  is  adluated  the  Crown  of  Scotland  (and  grand- 
claim  a  particular  attention.  father  of  the  heroic  King  Robert 

If  no  fmall  degree  of  praife  is  due  Bruce)  has  been  featedfor  three  cen¬ 
to  thofe  who  have  explored  unknown  turics,  matching  during  that  period 
regions,  for  the  foie  defire  of  gain,  of  into  fevcral  of  the  moll  diflinguiflied 
how  much  greater  applaufe  is  that  houfes  in  the  Kingdom.  Robt.  Bruce 
man  deferving,  who  underwent  the  of  Kinnaird,  one  of  the  reiniflers  of 
fevered  toils,  and  expofed  himfclf  to  Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
the  mod  imminent  danger,  actuated  iignalized  himfclf  by  zeal  for  prelhy- 
only  by  the  love  of  lame,  by  the  tery,  and  by  his  oppofition  to  the  en- 
hopes  of  acquiring  to  his  country  the  croachments  of  that  monarch  in  ec- 
honour  of  acccmpHdiing  a  difcovery  clcfiadical  affairs,  for  which  he  was 
that  for  3000  years  had  baffled  the  banKhed  Scotland.  From  that  or- 
cxertions  of  the  moft  confidcrable  fo-  tbodox  minidcr,  the  edate  of  Kin- 
vereigns  of  the  earth.  I'o  trace  the  naird  defeended  in  courfc,  to  David 
fouTce  of  the  celebrated  river  Nile  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who  inanled  a 
had  been  attempted  fucceffively  by  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  heritor, 
Sefodris,  by  Cambyfes,  by  Alexan*  James  Graham  of  Airtb,  Dean  of 
«Jtr  the  Great,  by  two  of  the  Ptole-  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  Judge 
mies,  and  by  Julius  Ctefar ;  but  the  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
rcfult  ot  thefe  refearches  was  fuch,  Scotland,  by  Lady  Mary  Livingflon 
as  to  give  rlie  to  the  proVerbial  cx-  his  wife,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
preflion,  ceput  Nil:  quarere,  for  at-  third  F'.ail  of  Calendar,  by  Lady 
tempting  an  tmpoffibility.  In  later  Anne  Grahaine,  daughter  of  James, 

iimes,  fomt  hebls  enJeaYOUXs  to  ac-  lecend  IMarquIs  of  Montrofe,  fon  of 
'  •  the 
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“  returned  from  a  tour  throujjh  the 
“  greatell  part  of  Europe,  particu- 
**  larly  through  the  whole  of  Spain 
“  and  Portugal,bctwcen  whom  there 
“  was  then  the  appearance  of  an  ap- 
“  proaching  war. 

“  I  was  about  to  retire  to  a  fmall 
“  patrimony  I  had  received  from  my 
“  ancellors,  in  order  to  embrace 
“  a  life  of  ftudy  and  rcHeftion, 

‘‘  nothing  more  ai5llve  appearing 
“  within  my  power,  when  chance 
“  threw  me  unexpeiledly  into  a  very 
“  (hort  and  very  defultory  converfa^ 

“  tion  with  Lord  Chatham. 

“  It  was  a  few  days  after  this, 

“  that  Mr  Wood,  then  under  Secre- 
“  tary  of  State,  my  zealous  and  fin- 
“  cere  friend,  informed  me  that  Lord 
“  Chatham  intended  to  employ  me 
“  upon  a  particular  fervice ;  that 
I,  “  however,  I  might  go  down  for  a 
That  “  few  weeks  to  my  own  country  to 
“  fettle  my  affairs,  but  by  all  means 
“  to  be  ready  upon  a  call.  Nothing 
“  could  be  more  flattering  to  me 
“  than  foch  an  offer,  when  fo  young ; 
“  to  be  thought  worthy  by  Lord 
He  “  Chatham  of  any  employment,  was 
“  doubly  a  preference.  No  time 
“  was  loft  on  my  fide  j  but  juft  after 
“  receiving  orders  to  return  to  Lon- 
**  don,  his  Lordlhip  had  gone  to 
“  Bath,  and  reiigned  his  office. 

“  This  difappointment,  which  was 
“  the  more  fenfible  to  me  that  it  was 
the  firft  I  had  met  with  in  public 
“  life,  was  promifed  to  be  made  up 
“  to  me  by  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr 
liftry  of  the  “  George  Grenville.  The  former 
“  had  been  long  my  friend ;  but 
“  un. 

•  After  the  death  of  Ms  fit  ft  wife,  David  Bruce  of  Kinnaird  married  a  filler  of 
Cfovernor  Glen  of  I.ongcroft,  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  aunt  of  the  pre- 
frnt  Cotintefs  Dowager  of  Dalhoufie,  and  by  her  had  fix  Tons,  and  two  daughters. 
Of  the  former,  William  Bruce  went  out  to  the  Eatt  Indies  in  the  fea  fervice  ;  but 
about  1767  entered  into  the  military  fervice  of  the  India  Company  on  the  Bengal 
eliahlifhment,  and  rofe  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  fignalizcd  himfelf  eminently  by 
the  capture  of  the  Fortrefs  of  Gwaliour,  a  fortrefs  deemed  impregnable,  one  of  the 
nxift  intrepid  atilion*  recorded  in  hiftory  ;  and  died  at  Calcutta,  unmarried,  30th 
April  1785.  Robert  Bruce,  the  onlv  fitrviving  fon,  is  at  prefent  at  Lurknow,  a  fur- 
gfon  on  the  Bengal  ellablifhment.  The  daiizhtets  were  Elizabeth,  unmarried,  and 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  James  Hauiiltun  of  Bangour,  only  fon  and  ruccefibr  of  the 
poet  of  that  name  and  title. 


in 


Ipnng  were  a 
her  infancy,  and  a  Ion,  the  celebrated 
Abvffiman  traveller  *. 

Mr  Bruce  was  inftrufled  in  gram* 
matical  learning  atthefchoolofHar- 
**‘U  in  Middlefcx,  where 
confiderable  fhare  of 
Returning  to 


TOW  on  the  J 
he  acquired 
claffical  knowledg* 

Scotland,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
but  loon 
a  diflike  to  his  fituation, 
he  determined  to  pu(h  his  fortune  in 
the  Eall  Indies,  and  for  that  purpofe 
went  to  London.  Being  difappoint- 
ed  in  his  views  of  procuring  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Company’s  fervice, 
he  engaged  in  trade,  and  entered  In¬ 
to  partncrrtiip  with  a  wine  merchant 
in  London,  of  the  name  of  Allen, 
whofe  daughter  he  married, 
lady  falling  into  a  bad  ftate  of  health, 
Mr  Bruce  took  her  abroad,  in  hopes 
that  travelling  would  be  attended 
with  beneficial  effc^s,  but  In  thefe 
he  was  difappointed,  as  fhe  died  with* 
in  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
was  induced,  in  order  to  dil'pel  his 
grief,  to  continue  his  travels,  during 
which  his  father  dying  (at  Edinburgh 
4th  May  1758)  the  inheritance  of 
his  ancellors  devolved  upon  him,  and 
he  returned  to  Britain.  Some  of  his 
fubfequent  tranfatftlons  fhall  now  be 
related  in  his  own  words  : 

“  Every  one  will  remember  that 
“  period,  I'o  glorious  to  Britain,  the 
“  latter  end  of  the  mini  ' 

“  late  Earl  of  Chatham.  I  was  then 


the  laws  of  his  country 
contra6lIng 
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‘‘  unhappily  he  was  then  far  gone 
“  in  a  lethargic  indirpolition,  which 
“  threatened,  and  did  very  foon  put 
“  a  period  to  his  exlilciice.  With 
“  Lord  Egremont’s  death  my.  ex- 
‘‘  peclations  vanilhed.  Further  par- 
“  ticulars  are  unneceffary  j  but  I 
“  hope  that,  at  lead,  in  part,  they 
**  remain  in  that  bread  where  they 
‘‘  naturally  ouglit  to  be,  and  where 
‘‘  1  (hall  ever  think,  not  to  be  long 
“  forgotten,  is  to  be  rewarded, 

“  Seven  or  eight  months  were  paf- 
“  fed  in  an  expeniive  and  friiitlefs 
“  attendance  in  London,  when  Lord 
“  Halifax  was  plealed,  not  only  to 
“  propofe,  but  to  plan  for  me  a  jour- 
“  ney  of  condderable  importance, 
and  which  was  to  take  up  fcveral 
years.  His  LordHiip  faid,  that 
“  nothing  could  be  more  ignoble, 
“  than  at  fuch  a  time  of  life,  at  the 
“  height  of  my  reading,  health,  and 
“  activity,  1  Ihould,  as  it  were,‘turn 
‘‘  peafant,  and  voluntarily  bury  my- 
“  felf  in  obfeurity  and  idlcnefs  j  that 
“  though  war  was  now  drawing  fall 
to  an  end,  full  as  honourable  a 
“  competition  remained  among  men 
**  of  fpirit  which  (Itould  acquit  them* 
“  felves  belt  in  the  dangerous  line 
of  ufeful  adventure  and  difeovery. 
“  He  obferved,  that  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  which  might  be  faid  to  be 
“  juft  at  our  door,  was  yet  but  parti* 
“  allyexploredbyDr  Shaw,  w  ho  had 
“  only  illuftrated  (very  ridiculoully 
“  indeed)  the  geographical  labpurs 
“  of  Sanfon  ^  that  neither  Dr  Shaw 
nor  Sanfon  had  been,  or  pretended 
‘‘  to  be  capable  of  giving  the  pub* 
“  lie  any  detail  of  the  large  and 
magnificent  remains  of  ruined  ar* 
“  chitefture,  which  they  both  vouch 
“  to  have  feen  in  great  quantities, 
and  of  exquifite  elegance  and  per* 
“  feftion,  all  over  the  country.  Such 
“  had  not  been  their  ftudy,  yet  fuch 
“  was  really  the  tafte  that  was  re* 
“  quired  in  the  prefent  times.  He 
“  wiftted  therefore  that  I  Ihould  be 
“  the  firft,  in  the  reign  juft  now  be- 


‘‘  ginning,  to  fet  an  example  of  ma- 
**  king  large  additions  to  the  royal 
“  colledion,  and  he  pledged  himlelf 
“  to  be  my  fupport  and  patron,  and 
“  to  make  g(>od  to  me,  upon  this 
“  additional  merit,  the  promifes 
“  which  had  been  held  forth  to  me 
“  by  fuimer  minifters  for  othei  fer* 

“  vices. 

“  I'he  difeovery  of  the  fource  of 
“  the  Nile  was  alfo  a  fubjed  of  thefe 
“  converfatlons,  but  it  was  always 
“  mentioned  to  me  with  a  kind  of 
“  diffidence,  as  if  to  be  expeded 
“  from  a  more  experienced  traveller. 

“  Whether  this  was  but  another  way 
‘‘  of  exciting  me  to  the  attempt  I 
(hall  nut  fay but  my  heart  in  that 
“  inftant  did  me  juflice  to  fugged, 
“  that  this,  too,  was  either  to  be  at* 
“  chieved  by  me,  or  to  remain  as  it 
“  had  done  for  thefe  laft  2000  years, 
“  a  defiance  to  all  travellers,  and  an 
“  opprobrium  to  geography. 

“  Fortune  feemed  to  enter  into  this 
“  fcheme.  At  the  very  inftant,  Mr 
“  Afpinwall,  very  cruelly  and  igno- 
minioufly  treated  by  the  Dey  of 
“  Algiers,  had  refigned  his  conful* 
“  (hip,  and  Mr  Ford  a  merchant, 
‘‘  formerly  the  Dey’s  acquaintance, 
“  was  named  in  his  place.  Mr  Ford 
“  was  appointed,  and  dying  a  few 
“  days  after,  the  confuKhip  became 
“  vacant.  Lord  Halifax  pteflfed  me 
“  to  accept  of  this  as  containing  all 
forts  of  conveniences  for  making 
“  the  propofed  expedition. 

“  This  favourable  event  finally 
“  determined  me.  I  had  all  my'>)ife 
“  applied  unweariedly,  perhapr  with 
“  more  love  than  talent,  to  drawing, 
‘‘  the  practice  of  mathematics,  and 
“  efpecially  that  part  ncceffary  to 
“  aftronomy.  The  tranfit  of  Venus 
“  was  at  band.  It  was  certainly  know  n 
“  that  it  would  be  vifiblc  once  at 
“  Algiers,  and  there  was  great  rea* 
fon  to  expcfl  it  might  be  twice. 
“  I  had  furniffied  myfelf  with  a  large 
“  apparatus  of  inftruments,  the  com- 
“  plfctcft  of  their  kind,  for  the  ob- 
‘‘  fervatioc. 
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fervatlon.  In  the  choice  of  tliefe,  I  “  the  courfe  of  it,  that  an  explana- 

“  had  beenaiiilled  by  my  friend  Ad-  “  tioo  on  our  part  was  become  ne^ 

“  miral  Campbell,  and  Mr  Rufl’el,  “  ceffary.  The  grand  malter  no 

“  fecrctary  to  the  Turkey  Compa-  “  fooner  beard  of  oiy  arrival  at  Na- 

‘‘  uy  :  every  other  necelTary  had  “  pics,  than  guelling  the  errand,  he 
“  been  provided  in  proportion.  It  “  lent  off  Cavalier  Mazrini  to  Lon- 
“  was  a  pleafure  now  to  know  that  “  don,  where  he  at  once  made  his 
“  it  was  not  from  a  rock  or  a  wood,  “  peace  and  bis  compliments  to  his 
‘‘  but  from  my  own  houfe  at  Al-  “  Majeffy  upon  his  acceffion  to  the 
“  giers,  I  could  deliberately  take  throne. 

“  nieafures  to  place  myfelf  in  the  lift  “  Nothing  remained  now  but  to 
“  of  men  of  fcience  of  all  nations,  “  take  poffelTion  of  my  confuKhip. 
“  who  were  then  preparing  for  the  “  1  returned  without  lols  of  time  to 
“  fame  feientihe  purpofe.  “  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Leg- 

“  Thus  prepared,  1  fet  out  for  I-  “  horn,  where  having  embarked  on 
“  taly,  through  France  j  and  though  “  board  the  Alontrcal  man  of  war,  I 
“  it  was  in  time  of  war,  and  fome  “  proceeded  to  Algiers. 

“  ftrong  objeSions  had  been  made  . - 

“  to  particular  paffports,  folicited  by  “  After  a  year  (pent  at  Algiers, 
“  our  Government  from  the  French  “  conftant  converiation  with  the  na- 
•*  Secretary  of  State,  Monfieur  de  “  lives  while  abroad,  and  with  my 
Choifeulmoft  obligingly  waved  all  “  manuficripts  within  doors,  had  qua-> 
“  fuch  exceptions  with  regard  to  me,  ”  lified  me  to  appear  in  any  part  of 
“  and  raoft  politely  allured  me,  in  a  “  the  continent  without  the  help  of 
“  letter  accompanying  my  paffport,  “  an  interpreter.  Ludolf  had  affur- 
“  that  thofe  difticultics  did  not  in  **  ed  his  readers,  that  the  knowledge 
any  lhape  regard  me,  but  that  I  of  any  oriental  language  would 
‘‘  was  perfedly  at  liberty  to  pafs  foon  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
“  through,  or  remain  in  France  with  “  Ethiopic  }  and  1  needed  only  the 
“  thofe  that  accompanied  me,  with-  fame  number  of  books  to  have  made 
“  out  limiting  their  number,  as  (hort  “  my  knowledge  of  that  language  go 
“  or  as  long  a  time  as  Ihould  be  a-  band  in  hand  with  my  attainments 
“  grecable  to  me.  “  in  the  Arabic.  My  immediate 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  re-  profpcftoffettingoutonmyjour- 
“  ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Naples,  **  ney  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
‘‘there  to  await  liis  Majefty’s  fur-  “  had  made  me  double  my  diligence } 
"  ther  commands.  Sir  Cha.  Saun-  “  night  and  day  there  was  no  relax- 
“  ders,  then  with  a  fleet  before  Ca-  “  ation  from  thefe  fludies,  although 
“  diz,  had  orders  to  vifit  Malta  be-  “  the  acquiring  any  (ingle  language 
“  fore  he  returned  to  England.  It  “  had  never  been  with  me  either  an 
“  was  faid  that  the  grand  mafter  of  “  objed  of  time  or  diflicuUy." 

“  that  order  had  behaved  fo  impro-  At  Algiers  Mr  Bruce  was  detain- 
“  perly  to  Mr  Hervey  (afterwards  ed  longer  than  he  expe£led,  in  con- 
“  Lord  Briflol)  in  the  beginning  of  fequence  of  a  difpute  with  the  Dey 
“  the  war,  and  fo  partially  and  un-  concerning  Mediterranean  paffes 
“  jullly  between  the  two  nations  in  This  being  adjufted,  he  proceeded  to 

U  u  Ma- 

*  An  anecdote  related  of  Mr  Bruce  during  hU  confullhip  at  Algiers  deferves  fo 
te  m-ntioned  ai  an  early  iiiftance  of  that  daring  intrepidity  fo  fully  manifrfled 
aitei  wards  in  his  AbyiTtnian  journey.  At  one  ot  his  firft  audiences  of  the  Dcy, 
Mr  B^uoe  went  to  Court  with  a  fword;  the  officer  in  waiting  at  the  palace  inti- 
°>ued,  that  no  petfoa  could  go  into  tlir  prehtnee  ef  the  Dey  armed,  and  therefore 
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Mahon,  and  from  Nfahon  to  Carthage,  he  continued  to  the  12th  of  Decttn 
Jie  next  vifiicd  1  um*  and  Tripoli,  her  following,  when  he  einbaiked  on 
and  tiavellcd  over  the  interior  parts  the  Nile,  and  failed  up  that  river  as 
of  thefe  dates.  At  Bengazi,  a  Iroall  far  as  Syene,  vifiting  in  the  coutle 
town  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  fuf-  of  his  voyage  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
Irred  Ihipwreck,  and  with  extreme  Leaving  Kenne  on  the  Nile,  i6th 
difficulty  faved  his  life,  though  with  February  1769,'he  croffed  the  Dc 
the  lofs  of  all  his  baggage.  He  af-  fert  of  the  Thebaid  to  Coffeir  on  the 
terwards  failed  to  the  Iflesof  Rhodes  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  [idda  on  the 
»nd  Cyprus,  and  proceeding  to  Afia  3d  of  May.  In  Arabia  Felix  he  re 
Minor,  travelled  thro’  a  conuderable  mained,  not  without  making  fevetal 
part  of  Syria  and  Paleftinc,  vifiting  excurfions,  till  the  3d  of  September, 
Haffia,  Latikea,  Aleppo,  and  Tripo-  when  he  failed  from  Loheia,  and  ar 
]i,  near  which  lall  city  be  was  again  rived  on  the  irjth  at  Mafuah,  where 
5n  imminent  danger  of  periffiing  in  a  he  was  detained  near  two  months  by 
Tiver.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the  Nay 
IBaalbec  were  next  carefully  furvey-  be  of  that  place.  It  was  not  till  the 
cd  and  Iketched  by  him  j  and  his  15th  of  November  that  hewasal. 
drawings  of  thefe  places  are  depofit-  lowed  to  quit  Arkecko,  near  Mafua 
«d  in  the  King’s  Library  at  Kew  j  and  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  Feb 
“  the  mod  magnificent  prefent,  in  ruary  1770  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
“  that  line,”  to  ufe  his  own  words,  Abyffinia,  where  he  ingratiated  him 
**  ever  made  by  a  fubjetl  to  his  So-  felf  with  the  n»>d  confiderable  per 
verelgn.”  fons  of  both  fexes  belonging  to  the 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Court.  Several  months  were  cm 
Mr  Bruce  publiffied  no  particular  ac-  ployed  in  attendance  on  the  Kingj 
count  of  thefe  various  journeys ;  from  and  in  an  unfuccefsful  expedition 
the  nature  of  the  places  vilhed,  and  round  the  lake  of  Dambea.  Towards 
the  abilities  of  the  man,  much  curl-  the  end  of  Oftober,  Mr  Bruce  fet 
«us  and  ufeful  information  might  out  for  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  at 
have  been  expelled.  Some  manu-  which  long  defired  fpot  he  arrived 
feript  accounts  of  different  parts  of  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  his 
them  arc  faid  to  have  been  left  by  feelings  on  the  accompliffiment  of 
Urn,  but  whether  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  to  his  withes  cannot  better  be  expitf 
be  fit  for  publication  is  very  unper>  fed  than  in  his  own  words : 
tain.  '  “  It  Is  eafier  to  guefs  than  to  def 

In  thefe  various  travels  fome  years  “  cribe  the  fituation  of  my  mind  at 
•were  paffed ;  and  Mr  Bruce  now  pre-  “  that  moment ;  (landing  in  that  fpot 
pared  for  the  grand  expedition,  the  ‘‘  which  had  baffled  the  genius,  in 
accompliffiment  of  which  had  ever  “  duftry,  and  inquiry  of  ancients 
been  neared  his  heart,  the  difeovery  “  and  modems,  for  the  courfe  of  near 


of  the  fources  of  the  Nile. 


3000  years.  Kings  bad  attempt 


{)rofecution  of  that  dangerous  objeff,  “  ed  this  difeovery  at  the  head  of 
le  left  Sidon  bn  the  15th  of  June  “  armies,  and  each  expedition  was 
5768,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  “  didinguKhed  from  the  lad,  only 
the  20th  of  that  month.  He  pro-  “  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers 

needed  from  thence  to  Cairo,  where  “  which  had  pctiflied,  and  agreed 

'  .  ’  ‘ 

it  sras  receffary  to  lav  aWe  his  fvvord  ;  Mr  Bntee,  without  deigning  to  make  any 
if  j  1y.  knocked  the  offirerdown  with  a  violent  blow,  and  inarched  into  the  audience 
ch:  ti  ber  w  ithout  waitirg  ar.y  introdudlion.  It  w’as  heiirath  the  dipnity,  he  laid, 
oj"  a  lervant  of  the  Dcitiffi  Monarch  to  lubmit  to  any  kuindiating  ccitiiicny  ktferc 
€n  A-fncaa  Cnicf.  ‘  '  .  • 
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f*  alone  in  the  difappointment  which  “  to  give  them  j  fome  other  thoughts 
“  bad  uniformly,  and  without  excep-  “  perhaps,  Hi!!  nearer  the  heart  thai^ 

“  tion,  followed  them  all.  Fame,'  “  ihofc,  crowded  upon  rty  mind,  and 
“  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  "  forbade  all  approach  of  fleep. 

“  out  for  a  ferics  of  ages  to  every  .  “  I  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in 
“  individual  of  thofc  myriads  thole  “  poffelTron  of  what  had,  for  ma- 
“  princes  commanded,  without  hav-  “  ny  years  been  the  principal  ob- 
“  ing  produced  one  man  capable  of  “  jedf  of  ray  ambition  and  wilhes } 

“  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  hisfove-  “  indifference,  which,  from  the  al'ual 
“  reign,  or  wiping  off  this  (lain  upon  “  infirmity  of  human  nature,  follows, 

“  the  enterprize  and  abilities  of  man-  “  at  leal!  for  a  time,  complete  cn- 
“  kind,  or  adding  this  defideratura  “  joyment,  had  taken  plade  of  it. 

“  for  the  encouragement  of  geogra-  “  Fhe  marlh,  and  the  fountains^ 

”  phy.  Though  a  mere  private  Bri-  “  upon  comparifon  with  the  rife  o£ 

“  ton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  “  many  of  our  rivers,  became  now 
“  mind  over  kings  and  their  armies  j  **  a  trilling  objeft  in  rtiy  fight.  I 
“  and  every  comparifon  was  leading  “  remembered  that  magnificent  fccne 
•*  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  prefump-  “  in  my  own  native  country,  wherd 
"  tion,  when  the  place  itfelf  where  I  “  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  Annan,  rife 
“  llood,  the  objed  of  my  vain  glory,  “  in  one  bill  j  three  rivers  I  now 
“  fuggefted  what  deprefled  my  fliort  *'  thought  not  inferior  to  the  Nils 
“  lived  triumphs.  I  was  but  a  few  “  in  beauty,  preferable  to  it  rn  the 
“  minutes  arrived  at  the  fource  of  “  cultivation  of  thofc  countries  thro* 

*  the  Nile,  through  numberlefs  dan-  which  they  flow  ;  fiipirior,  vallly 
“  gers  and  fufferings,  the  leaft  of  “  fuperior  to  it  in  the  virtues  ami 
“  which  would  have  overwhelmed  **  qualities  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
“  me,  but  for  the  continual  good-  **  in  the  beauty'  of  its  flocks,  crowd- 
“  nefs  and  protcClion  of  Providence";  “  ing  its  paftures  in  peace,  without 
"I  was,  however,  but  then  half  “  fear  of  violence  from  roan  or  beail. 

“  through  my  journey,  and  all  thofe  I  had  feen  the  rife  of  tl^e  Rhine 
“  dangers  which  I  had  already  paf-  “  and  Rhone,  anrl  the  more  magni- 
“  fed,  awaited  me  again  on  my  re-  **  ficent  fources  of  the  Soane  ;  J  be- 
“  turn.  I  found  a  delpondeucy  gain-  “  Ran,  in  my  forrow,  to  treat  the 
"  ing  ground  fall  upon  me,aiid  blalfed  “inquiry  about  the  fource  of  the 
the  crown  of  laUrcTs  t  had  too  ralh-  “  Nile  as  a  violent  effort  of  a  dif- 
“  ly  woven  for  myfelf.”  “  tempered  fancy. 

When  he  returned  to  reft  the  night  "  What’»  Hecuba  to  hnn,or  he  to  Hecuba,' 
of  that  difeovery,  repofe  was  fought  “  That  he  IhuuM  weep  for  her  ? 
for  in  vain.  “  Melancholy  leflec-  “  Griefand  defpondency  now  rolling 
“  tions  upon  my  prefent  ftate,  the  “  upon  me  like  a  torrent,  relaxed, 
“  doubtfulnefs  of  my  return  in  fafety,  “  not  refrefhed  by  unquiet  and  im- 
“  were  I  permitted  to  make  the  at-  “  perfeA  Oeep,  I  ftarted  from  roy 
"  tempt,  and  the  fears  that  even  this  “  bed  in  the  utmoft  agony  ;  I  wenc 
would  be  refufed,  according  to  “  to  the  door  of  my  tent ;  every 
“the  rule  obferved  in  Abyflinla,  “  thing  was  ftill ;  the  Nile,  at  whole 
“  with  all  travellers'  who  have  once  “  head  f  Hood,  was  not  capable  ei- 
“  entered  the  kingdotrv;  the  con-  **  ther  to  promote  or  to  interrupC 
“  feioufnefs  of  the  pain  that  I  was  “  my  flumbers,  but  the  coolnefs  and 
“  then  occafioning  to  many  worthy  “  ferenity  of  the  night  braced  my 
“  individuals,  expecting  daily  that  “  nerves,  and  chafed  away  thofc 
“  information  concerning  my  fitua-  phantoms  that  while  in  bed  had 
“  tion  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  “  oppreffed  and  tormented  me* 

Uua 
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“  It  was  true,  that  numerous  dan- 
“  gcrs,  hardfliips,  and  furrows,  had 
“  befet  me  through  this  half  of  my 
“  excuriion,  but  it  was  Hill  as  true, 
“  that  another  Guide,  more  power- 
“  ful  than  my  own  courage,  health, 
“  or  underllandiog,  if  any  of  them 
“  can  be  called  man’s  own,  had  uni- 
“  formly  protected  me  In  all  that  te- 
“  dioushalf.  I  found  my  confidence  not 
“  abated,  that  Hill  the  fame  Guide 
“  was  able  to  conduft  me  to  my 
**  wilhed-for  home.  I  immediately 
refumed  my  former  fortitude,  con- 
“  fidered  the  Nile  indeed  as  no  more 


“  than  rifing  from  fprings,  as  all  o- 
‘‘  ther  rivers  do,  but  widely  differ- 
“  ent  in  this,  that  it  was  the  palm 
“  for  3':oo  years  held  out  to  all  the 
“  nations  of  the  world,  as  a  Jftur 
“  digr.ijpmo^  which,  in  my  coolhcuis, 
“  1  had  thought  vsfas  worth  the  at- 
‘‘  tempting  at  the  rifle  of  my  life, 
‘‘  which  1  bad  long  either  relolvcd 
to  lofe,  or  lay  this  difeovery,  a 
“  trophy  in  which  I  could  have  no 
“  competitor,  for  the  honour  of  my 
“  country,  at  the  feet  of  my  fovc- 
“  reign,  whofe  fervant  I  was.” 

\To  Le  concluded  in  our  next.'\ 


ON  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ANIMAL  MUSCLE  INTO  A  SUB- 
STANCE  RESEMBLING  SPERMACETI. 

BY  MR  GIBBES,  B.  A.  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

FROM  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


'"I ''  H  E  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  in  his  very  learned  and 
curious  treatife  intituled  Hydriotaphia, 
aitures  us  that  he  has  found  a  foap- 
like  fubdance  in  an  hydropical  body. 
His  words  are  as  follow,  viz.  “  In 
“  an  hydropical  body,  ten  years  bu- 
“  ried  in  a  church  yard,  we  met  with 
“  a  fat  concretion,  where  the  nitre 
“  of  the  earth,  and  the  fait  arid  lixi- 
‘‘  vious  liquor  of  the  body,  had  coa- 
“  gulated  large  lumps  of  fat  into  the 
confidence  of  the  hardeft  Cafllle 
“  foap,  whereof  part  remaineth  with 
us.’* 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  work  intituled 
Syha  Sylvartn/jf^Ko  mentions  this  cu¬ 
rious  circumilance  :  “  You  may  turn 
“  (almoft)  alt  flefh  into  a  fatty  fub- 
‘  dance,  if  you  take  flelli  and  cut  it 
‘‘  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  in- 
‘  to  a  glafs  covered  with  parchment, 
“  and  fo  let  the  glafs  ftaad  fix  or  fc- 
“  ven  hours  in  boiling  water.  It  may 
“  be  an  experiment  of  profit  for  mak- 
“  ing  greafe  or  fat  for  many  ufes  •, 
“  but  then  it  mud  be  of  fuch  Befti  as 
“  Is  not  edible,  as  horfes,  dogs,  bears, 
“  foxes,  badgers,  &c.” 

Animal  mufcle  having  lod  its  liv¬ 


ing  principle,  has  been  generally  Tup- 
pofed  to  undergo,  when  expoled  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  that 
kind  of  decoinpofition  only  w  hich  ii 
known  by  the  name  of  the  putrefac¬ 
tive  fermentation.  Since  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  bodies  in  the  Cimeturt 
des  Innocens  at  Paris,  this  fubjeft  has 
been  more  attended  to  ,  .and  a  fub- 
ftance,  much  refembling  fpermaceti, 
is  now  known  to  be  formed  by  com¬ 
binations  which  the  animal  tlelh  and 
water  take. 

If  you  put  flelh  under  water,  and 
let  it  day  fome  time,  it  will  get  very 
offenfivc,  and  the  putrefaflive  fer¬ 
mentation  will,  in  fome  mealure,  moll 
affurcdly  take  place.  This  fetms  to 
have  been  the  reaion  why  the  fub- 
dance  remaining  in  the  water  had 
not  been  more  accurately  examined  j 
it  being  imagined  that,  as  this  de- 
compofition  had  commenced,  the 
whole  would  be  changed  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  would  appear  ftrange  if 
the  fame  fabdance,  expofed  to  the 
addion  of  two  fuch  different  bodies 
as  air  and  water,  fliould  undergo  pre- 
ciftly  the  fame  change.  That  it  docs 
•not,  has  been  lately  proved  by  many 
expert- 
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experiinents;  and  that  the  putrcfac-  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is foon^ 
tive  fermentation  is  not  at  ail  necef-  er  converted  in  running  water  than 
lary,  in  the  formation  of  this  fatty  when  it  is  perfeftly  at  reft  j  for  when 
matter,  I  think  feme  of  the  following  this  beef  was  expofed  to  the  water 
experiments  will  (hew.  in  the  river,  a  piece  of  mutton  was 

After  having  feen  fome  of  the  mat*  placed  in  a  refervoir  of  water,  and  I 
Xtx  {onnAinXhe  Chnetiere  dei  lnnoceni  perceived,  that  though  the  mutton 
at  Paris,  1  concluded  that*  in  fume  was  expofed  for  a  longer  time  than 
dtuations,  the  fame  kind  of  fubllance  the  beef,  yet  it  was  not  fo  much  chan- 
might  be  ealily  found  ^  accordingly  ged. 

I  examined  fome  of  the  macerating  Finding  that  this  fubilance  was  fo 
tubs  belonging  to  anatomical  fchools  formed,  and  that  1  could  procure 
in  London,  and  1  found  that  in  molf  large  quantities  of  it,  1  tried  fome  ex- 
of  them  the  flefli  was  nearly  chan-  periments  to  purify  it  j  for  this  pur¬ 
ged  into  this  kind  of  fat.  By  the  in-  pufe  I  took  feveral  pieces  of  it  and 
dulgence  of  Dr  Pegge,  the  anatomi-  melted  them,  but  I  found,  tho'  they 
cal  profeifor  in  Oxford,  I  was  per-  were  brought  into  a  clufer  union,  that 
mitted  to  examine  the  receptacle  in  the  foetid  fmell  was  as  bad  as  before, 
which  the  bodies  are  depoiited,  after  After  trying  fome  unfuccefsful  expe- 
he  had  (inilhed  lefluring  on  them,  riments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  1 
This  place  is  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  could  add  a  fubdance  to  it  w  hich 
to  the  depth  of  about  thirteen  or  would  unite  with  the  olfenfive  parts, 
fourteen  feet,  and,  to  remove  all  of-  and  not  with  the  fat,  1  might  then 
feuflve  fmell,  a  little  llream  is  turn-  get  it  pure ;  accordingly  I  poured 
cd  through  it.  I  found,  on  hrfl  look-  fome  nitrous  acid  upon  it,  which  im- 
ing  into  it,  that  the  Helh  was  quite  mediately  had  the  delired  effe^  j  a 
white,  and,  on  drawing  up  the  firft  waxy  fmell  was  perceived,  and,  on 
piece,  I  found  it  changed  in  the  man-  feparating  and  melting  it,  I  got  it 
ner  before  deferibed.  From  this  nearly  pure.  The  nitrous  acid  turns 
place  I  have  procured  at  lead  twelve  it  yellow,  but  by  fubmitting  it  to  the 
pound  weight  of  a  fubdance  equal  in  a61ion  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid« 
every  refpetfl  to  fperraaceti.  I  have  got  it  quite  white  and  pure. 

Having  feen  many  fpecimens  of  In  the  beginning  of  lad  June  1  buii- 
different  animals,  which  had  been  cd  a  cow,  in  a  place  where,  from  the 
changed  under  fomewhat  different  rifing  of  a  river  to  fupply  a  mill  twice 
circumdancesjthat  Is,  where  fome  had  a  day,  it  was  fubmitted  to  the  a6lion 
been  buried  In  dampidi  ground,  fome  of  running  water.  On  taking  this 
in  wet  ground,  and  fome  even  in  wa-  cow  up  in  December,  I  found  that 
ter  itfelf^,  I  began  to  fulpect  that  I  where  the  water  was  condantly  run- 
nii;lit  bring  about  the  fame  change  in  ning  over  it,  there  it  was  changed 
a  Ihorter  time,  at  lead  that  I  might  into  a  fatty  fubdance ;  but  where 
determine  the  time  neceffary  for  it :  the  water  which  had  aded  on  the 
with  this  view  a  piece  of  the  leaned  meat  could  not  pals  off,  there  a  very 
part  of  a  rump  of  beef  was  confined  difagreeable  fmell  was  fenfiblc,  and 
in  a  box  full  of  holes,  which,  being  the  flclh  was  not  fo  much  charged, 
tied  to  a  tree  near  a  river,  was  fuffer-  A  piece  of  this  cow,  that  was  per- 
ed  to  float  in  it.  On  taking  this  up  fedlly  lean,  was  duck  through  with  a 
from  time  to  time,  I  perceived  that  dick,  and  fattened  to  the  bottom  of 
it  gradually  got  whiter  and  whiter  j  the  fiver;  this  piece  was  pcrfeflly 
and  in  a  month  was  perfeftly,  to  ap-  changed  into  a  fat  matter,  and  had 
pcarance,  changed  to  a  mafs  of  fatty  lod  its  offenfivc  fmell. 
fflaittr.  From  fome  circunillanccs  1  I  have  brought  about  this  change 
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in  a  mucli  (horter  time,  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner:  Itook  three  lean  pieces 
uf  mutton,  and  poured  on  them  the 
three  mineral  acids,  and  1  perceived 
that  at  the  end  of  three  days  each 
was  much  altered ;  that  in  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  was  much  foftened,  and  on 
feparating  the  acid  from  it,  1  found 
it  to  be  in  exa6lly  the  fame  (late  with 
that  which  I  had  before  got  from  the 
water  j  that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was 


not  in  that  time  fo  much  altered  j  tf.* 
vitriolic  acid  bad  turned  the  other 
black. 

From  thefe  experiments,  it  appears 
to  ihe  that  it  is  iy)t  at  all  necelTary 
that  the  putrefa£live  fermentation 
(hould  take  place  j  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
flelh  which  might  ferve  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
waxy  lubllance. 


ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  CORRUPTED  WATER. 


BY  MR  LOWITZ. 


^TTATER  is  one  of  thofe  fub- 
’’  (lances  without  which  man¬ 
kind  cannot  exitl,  yet  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  very  apt  to  become 
putrid,  and  to  contrail,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  fo,  qualities  which 
render  its  ule  unfafe.  This  circum- 
ftnnee  is  particularly  embarralTing  in 
fea  voyages ;  and  it  deferves  no  lefs 
confideration  in  thofe  dillrifls  where 
the  inhabitants  are  often  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  flagnant  water,  or  of 
fuch  as,  from  its  hepatic  tade  and 
fmell,  is  very  difagrceable.  It  would 
bs  ufelefs  here  to  enumerate  the  va¬ 
rious  diforders  occalioned  by  the  ufe 
of  fuch  waters  ;  but  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  objeft  of  great  importance  to 
make  known  the  means  by  which 
the  putrefaflion  of  water  may  be 
prevented,  and  by  which  that  water 
wherein  putrefa£lion  has  already  ta¬ 
ken  place,  may  be  rendered  perfedly 
feveet. 

Having  employed  myfelf  daring 
the  courfe  of  lad  year,  in  making 
a  great  number  of  experiments  on 
the  purifying  powers  of  charcoal, 
I  faw,  with  great  fatisfaflion,  that  it 
poffeffed,  among  other  properties, 
that  of  almoft  indantly  depriving  the 
mod  putrid  water  of  its  bad  fmell. 
From  that  circuradance,  lirome  jiate- 
ly  conceived  an  idea  that  it  might 
have  a  very  powerful  effeft  in  pre¬ 
venting  water  from  becoming  putrid, 


and  the  numerous  trials  I  have  (ince 
made  have  convinced  me  that  I  was 
not  deceived  in  my  opinion. 

Pure  water,  properly  fo  called, 
when  deprived  of  all  heterogeneous 
parts,  is  not  fubjecl  to  become  pu¬ 
trid  ;  but  it  is  very  dithcult  to  keep 
it  long  in  a  pure  date,  on  account  of 
its  diflblving  powers.  To  preferve 
water  fur  a  length  of.  time  in  that 
date,  it  would  be  ncceiTary  to  keep 
it  in  velTels  of  glafs,  or  of  earthen 
ware  ;  but  the  brittlenefs  of  thefe 
vedcls  renders  it  impolTible  to  make 
ufe  of  very  large  ones,  and  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  have  »courfs 
to  wooden  velTcls,  which,  though 
they  arc  not  fubjetl  to  be  broken, 
like  the  others,  have  the  great  dif- 
advantage  of  Imparting  to  the  water 
a  great  quantity  of  mucilaginous  and 
cxtra61ivc  particles,  which  haden  its 
putrefa61ion.  '  It  is  well  known  that 
thefe  particles,  in  a  date  of  divifion, 
furnifh  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
living  creatures,  the  almod  perpe¬ 
tual  and  uninterrupted  dedtuClion 
and  regeneration  of  which  communi¬ 
cate  to  water  that  degree  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  putrcfadlion  which  tenders 
its  ufe  fo  dangerous  j  it  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  water  itfelf,  tut  from 
the  continual  decompodtion  of  the 
fubdances  diffolved  in  it,  that  its  dif- 
podtion  to  putrefaftion  arifes. 

From  w'bat  has  been  faid,  it  evi¬ 
dently 
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jtntly  appears,  that  the  firft  means  communicate  to  it  any  fer.fible  acicli- 
of  preferving  from  putrefaftion  wa-  ty.  This  fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic 
ter  which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  acid  renders  it  unneceffary  to  uie 
arooden  veffcls,  or  calks,  confltls  in  more  than  one  third  part,  at  mod,  of 
hiving  thcl'c  refervoirs  perfeftly  the  charcoal  powder  which  would  be 
clean.  The  fmallell  quantity  of  mat-  wanted  if  the  acid  were  not  made  ule 
ter  already  corrupted  being  left  in  of ;  and  the  lefs  of  that  powder  is 
mem  adU  as  a  real  ferment,  and  very  employed,  the  lefs  is  the  quantity  of 
quickly  difpofes  the  freih  water,  water  loll  by  the  operation,  which, 
with  which  thefe  vclTels  are  filled,  in  Tea  voyages,  is  an  objedt  worthy 
to  become  putrid  in  the  fame  man-  of  conlideration.  In  proportion  to 
ner.  For  this  reafon  1  advife,  that  the  quantity  of  acid  made  ufe  of,  the 
the  calks,  or  other  veffcls,  be  well  quantity  of  charcoal  may  be  diminilh- 
walhed  with  hot  water  and  land,  or  ed  or  augmented  and  it  mud  be  ob- 
wiih  any  other  fubilance  capable  of  Icrved,  that  all  acids  produce  nearly 
removing  the  mucilaginous  particles;  the  lame  ctfecls.  Neutral  falts  alfo. 


tnd  afterwards,  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  of  charcoal  be  em- 


particularly  nitre  aud  fea-falt,  may 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  in  quedion. 


pbyed  which  will  entirely  deprive  but  vitriolic  acid  certainly  is  prefer- 
iuch  calks,  8s.c.  of  the  mully  or  pu-  able  to  any  of  thefe ;  water  which 
trid  fmell  they  may  have  contradled.  is  purified  by  means  of  this  acid  and 
When  water  is  preferved  by  ha-  charcoal  will  keep  a  longer  time  than 
ring  certain  fubdances  mixt  with  it,  that  which  is  purified  by  charcoal 
thefe  fubdances  a6l,  either  by  their  alone. 

antiputrefeent  powers,  or  by  mecha-  The  cleannefs  of  the  calks  in  which 
nically  abforbing  the  putrified  parti-  water  is  kept,  in  fea  voyages,*  is  an 
cles.  Vitriolic  acid  poffeffes  the  firll  objed  which  ihould  never  be  neglcd- 
of  thefe  properties,  and  powder  of  ed :  I  have  already  deferibed  the 
charcoal  fulfils  the  fecond  intention,  bell  method  of  cleaning  them,  and 
in  a  very  driking  manner.  of  depriving  them  of  any  bad  fmell  ; 

To  fatisfy  royfelf  that  charcoal,  and  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  that  o- 
when  ufed  alone,  poffeffes  the  pro-  peration  were  repeated  every  time 
petty  of  preferving  water  from  cor-  they  arc  about  to  be  filled  with  freih 
tuption,  I  undertook,  in  the  dimmer  water.  I  would  advife  that  fix  or 
of  the  year  1790,  acourfe  of  experi-  eight  pounds  of  powdered  charcoal 
ments  which  completely  fulfilled  my  be  ufed  to  each  calk,  (it  is  better  to 
hopes ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  was  put  too  much  than  too  little  of  this 
convinced  that  the  effed  of  the  char-  powder,)  and  as  much  vitriolic  acid 
coal  is  reikdered  much  more  fpeedy  as  is  fuilicient  to  communicate  to  the 
by  ufing,  along  with  it,  fome  vitrio-  water  a  degree  of  acidity  hardly  to 
lie  acid.  be  perceived.  To  hinder  the  char- 

Thc  following,  according  to  the  coal  from  fettling  at  the  bottom  of 
rcfult  of  ray'exp'erimcnts,  is  the  bell  the  calk,  in  the  form  of  a  palle,  it 
proportion  of  charcoal  powder,  and  will  be  proper  to  llir  the  whole  to- 
vitriolic  acid :  viz.  one  ounce  and  a  getber  with  a  Hick,  at  lead  twice 
half  of  charcoal  in  powder,  and  every  week;  by  this  means  the  char- 
twenty-four  drops  of  concentrated  coal  will  be  better  difperfed  through 
vitriolic  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  are  the  whole  mafs  of  water,  and  confe- 
fiiflicient  to  purify  three  pints  and  a  quently  will  peifoim  its  olHce  more 
half*  of  corrupted  water,  and  do  not  completely. 

Powder 

'  The  which  i«  the  tncafure  made  ufe  of  by  Mi  Lowltz,  is  equal  to  about 
ihrte  paiirtt  and  a  half. 
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Ppwder  of  charcoal  and  vitriolic 
acid  are  two  antiputrefeent  fubdan- 
ces;  tbeiird  prevents  the  water  from 
ac<]uiring  that  yellow  colour  which 
it  ufually  contrads  by  time,  and  the 
acid  particularly  contributes  to  cla* 
rify  the  water,  which  the  powder  of 
charcoal,  when  employed  alone,  ge¬ 
nerally  renders  turbid.  If  we  widi 
to  make  ufe  of  the  water  fo  preferv- 
cd,  we  fliould  try  it  (ird,  by  pafljnga 
fniall  quantity  of  it  through  a  drain¬ 
er,  in  the  form  of  a  jelly-bag,  filled 
with  powder  of  charcoal  j  fuch  a 
ftrainer  or  bag  fhould  always  be  in 
readinefs,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  fuch 
trials. 

When  we  mean  to  purify  any  giv¬ 
en  quantity  of  corrupted  water,  we 
fhould  begin  by  adding  to  it  as  much 
])owder  of  charcoal  as  is  necelTary  to 
deprive  it  entirely  of  its  bad  fmell. 
To  afeertain  whether  that  quantity 
of  powdered  charcoal  was  fudicient 
to  efFeft  the  clarification  of  the  faid 
water,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  may  be 
pafled  through  a  linen  bag,  two  or 
three  inches  long  j  if  the  water  thus 
filtered,  d'ii  has  a  turbid  appearance, 
a  frelh  quantity  of  powdered  char¬ 
coal  mud  be  added,  till  it  is  become 
perfeftly  clear :  the  whole  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  then  be  pafled  through  a  fil¬ 
tering  bag,  the  fize  of  which  (hould 
be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
water. 

If  vitriolic  acid,  or  any  other,  can 
be  procured,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
fhould  be  added  to  the  water,  before 
the  charcoal  powder  is  ufed  j  the 
quantity  of  acid  mufl  be  regulated 
according  to  the  date  of  putridity  in 
which  the  water  is  \  it  (hould  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  communicate  to  the  water 
a  degree  of  acidity  jud  perceptible 
to  the  tadc.  If  the  water  is  intend¬ 
ed  merely  for  drelTing  meat  and  ve¬ 
getables  for  the  (hip’s  crew,  inllead 
of  the  acid,  fuch  a  quantity  of  Tea  (alt 
as  would  have  been  proper  for  fea- 
foniiig  the  above  articles,  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Saline  fubftances,  like  acids. 


haden  the  effefls  of  the  charcoal 
powder;  by  making  ufe  of  acids,  (»$ 
was  before  obferved,)  a  much  lcf$ 
quantity  of  powdered  charcoal  is  ne- 
ceflliry  ;  and,  lb  eafy  is  the  piocefs  to 
any  one  a  little  accullomed  to  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  kind,  that  four  or  five 
minutes  only  are  required  to  render 
feveral  gallons  of  very  putrid  water 
fit  to  drink. 

To  improve  the  tade  of  thofe  fpring 
waters  which  have  naturally  an  hepa. 
tic  flavour,  and  are  therefore  unplea- 
fant  to  make  ufe  of,  nothing  more 
is  necelTary  than  to  filter  them 
through  a  bag  half  filled  with  pow¬ 
der  of  charcoal ;  if  fuch  waters  are 
not  very  much  loaded  with  mucila¬ 
ginous  particles,  the  addition  of  an 
acid  is  not  neceflary.  With  refped 
to  the  bed  method  of  preparing  the 
powder  of  charcoal,  what  1  have  faid 
on  that  fubjefl  in  Crell’s  Annals  for 
the  year  1788,  pages  36  and  131,0! 
the  i'econd  volume,  and  in  the  firll 
volume  for  the  year  179»,  pages 
308,  398,  and  494,  may  be  confult- 
ed. 

Powder  of  charcoal,  when  prepar¬ 
ed  according  to  the  method  delcrib" 
ed  as  above,  is  avhry  light  lublliince, 
a  circumdance  which  may  perhaps 
appear  embarralTing,  on  account  of 
the  room  it  will  take  up  in  a  (hip, 
fuppoling  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
taken  on  board.  The  following  is 
the  refult  of  my  experiments  rclpefl- 
ing  the  fpacc  required  for  flowing 
the  charcoal. 

Fird,  four  ounces  and  a  half  of 
powdered  charcoal,  a  quantity  which 
is  fuflicient  to  purify  three  pints  and 
a  half  of  water,  when  no  acid  is  made 
ufe  of,  take  up  as  much  fpacc  as  fix- 
teen  ounces  of  water;  but  if  this 
powder  is  ftrongly  comprclTed,  it 
will  take  up  only  the  fpacc  of  nine 
ounces  of  water ;  confequrntly  two 
calks  of  powdered  charcoal  would 
be  required  to  purify  1 1  calks  ofwa- 
ter. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
powdered  charcoal  isfutHcient  to  pu* 
lit)  three  pints  and  a  half  of  water, 
provided  a  Imall  quantity  of  vitriolic 
jciJ,  or  fca-falt,  is  at  the  fame  time 
nude  ufe  of ;  one  calk  of  powdered 
charcoal,  therefore,  if  tightly  pack¬ 
ed,  is  ludicieut  for  leventcen  calks  of 
water. 

In  the  lad  experiments  I  made  on 
this  lubjedf,  1  found  that  lix  drachms 
of  powdered  charcoal  were  futheient 
to  deprive  three  pints  of  water  of  its 
bid  Imell,  and  to  render  it  perfectly 
clear,  provided,  at  the  fame  time, 
twenty-four  drops  of  vitriolic  acid 
were  added  ;  in  this  way,  therefore, 
one  calk  of  powdered  charcoal  would 
be  futheient  to  purify  thirty-four 
calks  of  corrupted  water.  Thtfe  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  mud  be  confi-' 
dcied  as  liable  to  fome  variation  p 
for,  in  order  to  obtain  cifeds  equal 
to  thofe  I  have  related,  the  charcoal 
powder  mult  be  prepared  with  the 
greated  care ;  it  mud  alio  be  oblerv- 
ed,  thi.t  though  the  abo^e  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  was  found  fudicient  to  deprive 
the  water  entirely  of  its  bad  Imell, 
and  to  render  it  ver^  clear,  a  larger 
quantity  will  be  required  to  deprive 
i:  of  its  bad  tadc. 

In  order  to  favc  the  charcoal  pow- 
der  on  board  a  Ihip,  as  that  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  not  ealily  procured  at  lea,  1  ad- 
vile,  that  the  powder  ihould  not  be 
thrown  away  after  it  has  been  once 
ufed ;  for,  if  it  is  afterwards  well 
dried,  and  again  beat  to  powder,  it 
will  by  that  means  acquire  new  fur- 
faces,  and  will  lerve,  a  fccond  time, 


to  purify  a  quantity  of  water  almod 
as  great  as  that  for  which  it  was  ufed 
the  fiid  time.  Nay,  charcoal  pow¬ 
der,  which  has  been  Icvcral  limes 
made  utc  of,  and  has  in  confequcnco 
thereof  entirely  loU  its  purifying^ 
power,  will  immediately  recover  it, 
by  being  maue  led  hot  m  a  dole  vel- 
fcl :  this  operation  is  certainly  a 
truublefuinc  one  on  board  a  Hup,  bun 
it  may,  perhaps,  in  fume  circumdau- 
ces,  be  rendered  more  cafy.  As  ou 
board  all  diips  there  is  a  fire  ev'ery 
day,  economy  requires  that  we  Ihuuld 
fave  the  charcoal  of  the  wood  which 
has  been  ufedj  and,  inliead  of  letting 
it  burn  to  allies,  it  Ihould  be  extiu- 
guilhed  by  water,  or  by  any  other 
means,  and  kept  to  be  made  ufe  o£ 
when  wanted. 

The  cinders  of  pitcoal,  provided 
they  arc  ptrfeftly  burnt,  and  leduc- 
cd  to  powder,  may  lerve,  in  cafe  of 
necedity,  for  the  purification  of  wa¬ 
ter  j  but  when  this  kin^  of  coal  is 
made  ufe  of,  no  acid  of  any  kind  mult 
be  added  to  the  water,  as  the  u'^tal- 
lic  panicles  which  pitcoal  contains, 
even  after  it  is  thoroughly  burnt, 
might,  if  acids  were  employed,  com¬ 
municate  dangerous  qualities  to  the 
water. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that 
charcoal  takes  from  the  water  a  part 
of  the  acid  which  has  been  made  ufe 
of }  if  two  diops  of  oil  of  vitriol  aie 
put  into  four  ounces  of  water,  the 
water  will  become  fenfibly  acid,  but 
this  acidity  will  immediately  difap- 
pear,  if  a  Imall  quantity  of  powdered 
charcoal  be  added  to  the  water. 


ON  THE  DRY-ROT  IN  TIMBER. 

w  A  LETTER  FROM  ROBERT  BATSON,  ESQ^  OF  LIMEHOUSE,  TO  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
encouragement  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

H  E  Society  for  the  Encour-  vention,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
X  agement  of  Arts,  Manufac-  them  an  account  of  a  method  I  have 
‘iiire*,  and  Commerce,  continuing  to  put  in  pradlice,  and  which  at  prefent 
wer  3  premium  for  difcdverlng  the  appears  to  me  to  have  fully  fucceed- 
nufe  of  the  dry-rot  in  timber,  and  ed. 

diklofiDg  a  certain  melhcd  of  pre-  The  dry-rot  having  taken  place  in 

X  X  one. 
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one  of  my  parlours,  in  fuch  manner  left  any.duft  or  fliavings  might  droi  ! 
as  to  require  the  pulling  down  part  among  the  allies.  INIy  Hooring  boards 
of  the  waiiifcot  every  third  year,  and  being  very  dry,  I  cauCed  them  to  be 
perceiving  itarofcfrora  a  damp,  flag-  laid  clofe,  to  prevent  the  dirt  getting 
iiated  air,  and  from  the  moilture  of  down  which  I  thought  in  a  courfeof 
the  earth,  I  determined,  in  the  month  time  might  bring  on  vegetation, 
of  June,  1 783,  to  build  a  narrow  do-  The  framing  for  lining  the  clofet 
fet  next  the  wall  through  which  the  was  then  fixed  up,  having  all  the 
damp  came  to  the  parlour,  which  had  lower  pannels  let  in  to  be  faltened 
the  defired  effed  j  but,  though  it  put  with  buttons  only  j  that,  in  cafe  any 
a  total  Hop  to  the  rot  in  the  parlour,  vegetation  ftiould  arife,  the  pannels 
the  evil  foon  appeared  in  the  clofet  j  might  with  cafe  be  taken  out  to  ex- 
fungi  of  a  yellow  colour  arofe,  to  a  amine  them. 

great  degree,  in  various  parts  of  it.  This  having  now  been  done  up- 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  I'jiiC,  the  wards  of  fix  years,  and  no  vegetation 
clofet  was  locked  up  about  ten  weeks;  or  damp  appearing,  the  whole  of  the 
on  opening  it,  numerous  fungi  were  pannels  and  flooring  remaining  in  the 
obferved  about  the  lower  part  of  it,  farce  ftate  as  when  firft  put  in,  I  (ball 
and  a  white  mould  was  fpread  by  a  have  the  fatisfadion  in  taking  a  part 
plant  refembling  a  vine  or  fea-weed,  of  the  floor  up,  if  the  Society  think 
and  the  whole  of  the  infide,  china,  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ex* 
&c.  was  covered  with  a  fine  powder  amine  the  place, 
of  the  colour  of  brick-dull.  It  be-  If  what  1  have  produced  meets  the 
ing  then  cleaned  out,  I  foon  perceiv-  approbation  of  the  Society,  I  willi  it 
ed  (what  indeed  I  did  not  exped)  made  public  under  their  fandion,  that 
that  the  evil  had  impregnated  the  as  full  a  trial  as  poflible  may  be  made 
wood  lo  far  as  to  run  through  every  of  it ;  and  if,  at  a  proper  diilance  of 
ihelt  therein,  and  the  brackets  that  time,  it  proves  of  general  utility,  any 
luppoi'ted  them ;  it  had  alfo  feized  honorary  token  of  the  Society’s  ap* 
upon,  and  dellroyed  a  movable  board  probation  will  be  received  with  much 
for  breaking  fugar  on.  I  therefore,  fatisfadion  by  me. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  I7^7»  I  think  it  may  be  highly  neceffary, 
determined  to  llrip  the  whole  clofet  in  force  fituations,  to  take  out  a  great- 
of  lining  and  floor,  and  not  leave  a  er  depth  of  earth  ;  and  where  allies 
particle  of  the  wood  behind  ;  and  al-  can  be  had  from  a  foundcry  they  are 
lo  to  take  away  about  two  feet  of  the  fully  equal  to  thofe  from  anchor- 
earth  in  depth,  and  leave  the  walls  to  fniiths,  but  by  no  means  clepend  u- 
dry,  lo  as  to  deftroy  the  roots  or  feeds  pon  houfc-alhes.  1  am,  &c. 
of  the  evil.  „  ,  ,  r.  ,/• 

When,  by  time,  and  the  admifiion  ^ 

of  air,  and  good  brulhing,  it  had  In  confequence  of  the  foregoing 
become  fufticiently  dry  and  cleanf-  letter,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
ed,  1  filled  it,  of  fuilicient  height  for  examine  and  report  the  ftate  of  the 
iny  joills,  with  anchor-fmiths’  alh-  clofet,  who  met  on  the  15th  of  May, 
ts  ;  knowingthat  no  vegetable  would  1794;  the  wainfcotbeinglakendown, 
grow  in  them.  IMyjoIfts  being  fa sv-  and  the  flooring-boards  taken  up, 
ed  oft'  to  their  proper  lengths,  and  they  were  all  found  entirely  free  from 
fully  prepared,  they  and  the  plates  any  appearance  of  the  rot ;  and,  from 
were  well  charted,  and  laid  upon  the  all  the  circuraftances  then  obferved, 
allies ;  particular  directions  being  gi-  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
ven  that  not  any  fcantling  or  board  that  the  method  advifed  by  Mr  Eat- 
might  be  cut  or  plar4cd  in  the  place,  fon,  when  fully  and  completely  put 
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In  execution,  appeared  to  have  an-  of  wood  (yellow  fir)  which  had  been 
Iwered  every  intention  mentioned  in  driven  into  the  wall  as  plugs,  with- 
his  letter  j  and  this  opinion  Teemed  out  being  previoufly  were  af- 

the  more  judly  founded,  as  to  pieces  feded  with  the  tot. 

DISCOURSE  DELIVERED  AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  ASIA¬ 
TIC  SOCIETY  IN  CALCUTTA  ON  THE  22  MAY  1794. 

BY  THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  SHORE,  BART.  PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen, 

TF  I  had  confulted  my  competency 

only  for  the  (lation  which  your 
choice  has  conferred  upon|me,  I  mult, 
without  helitation,  have  declined  the 
honour  of  being  the  Prelldent  of  this 
Society  \  and  although  I  molt  cheer* 
fully  accept  your  invitation  to  aflilt, 
as  far  as  my  abilities  extend,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  laudable  views  of  your 
alTociation,  I  mult  Itill  retain  the 
confeiouTnefs  of  thofe  difqualifica- 
tions  which  you  have  been  pleafed 
to  overlook. 

It  was  lately  our  boaft  to  poffefs  a 
Prefident  whofe  name,  talents,  and 
character,  would  have  been  honour¬ 
able  to  any  inltitution  :  It  is  now  our 
misfortune  to  lament,  that  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  exilts  but  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  efleem, 
veneration,  and  regret  of  all. 

1  cannot,  I  Hatter  myfelf,  offer  a 
more  grateful  tribute  to  the  Society 
than  by  making  his  character  the  fub- 
jert  of  my  firlt  addrefs  to  you  ;  and 
if,  in  the  delineation  of  it,  fondnefs 
and  affe^Iion  for  the  man  (hould  ap¬ 
pear — blended  with  my  reverence  for 
his  genius  and  abilities,  in  the  fympa- 
thy  of  your  feelings  I  lhall  find  ray 
apology. 

To  define  with  accuracy  the  va- 
liety,  value,  and  extent  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  attainments,  requires  more  learn¬ 
ing  than  I  pretend  to  poffefs,  and  I 
am  therefore  to  folicit  your  indul¬ 
gence  for  an  imperfect  Iketch,  rather 
than  expefl  your  approbation  for  a 
complete  defeription  of  the  talents 
and  knowledge  of  your  late  and  la¬ 
mented  Prefident. 

X 


I  lhall  begin  with  mentioning  his 
wonderful  capacity  for  the  acquili- 
tion  of  languages,  which  has  never 
been  excelled.  In  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  literature,  his  early  proficiency 
was  the  lubjcfl  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe  j  and  knowledge,  of  whatever 
nature,  once  obtained  by  him,  was 
ever  afterwards  progrellive.  1  he 
more  elegant  dialers  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French,  the  Spanidi,  and 
Italian,  he  fpoke  and  wrote  with  the 
greatell  fluency  and  precifion  j  and 
the  German  and  Portuguefe  were  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him.  At  an  early  period 
of  life  his  application  to  oriental  li¬ 
terature  commenced  j  he  fludied  the 
Hebrew  with  eafe  and  fuccefs  ;  and 
many  of  the  mod  learned  Afiatics 
have  the  candour  to  avow,  that  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Perfian  was 
as  accurate  and  extenfive  as  their 
own  ‘,  he  was  alfo  converfant  in  the 
Turkifh  idiom,  and  the  Chinefe  had 
even  attraded  his  notice  fo  far  as  to 
induce  him  to  learn  the  radical  clia- 
rafters  of  that  language,  with  a  view 
perhaps  to  farther  improvements.  It 
was  to  be  expecled,  after  his  arrival 
in  India,  that  he  would  eagerly  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  of  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  Sanferit  *,  and  the 
mod  enlightened  profeffors  of  the 
doflrines  of  Brahma  confefs  with 
pride,  delight,  and  furprife,  that  his 
knowledge  of  their  I'acred  dialcfl 
was  mod  critically  correft  and  pro¬ 
found.  The  Pandits,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  him,  when  1 
faw  them  after  his  death,  at  a  public 
Durbar,  could  neither  fupprefs  their 
tears  for  Jiis^  lofs,  nor  find  terms  to 
X  2  exprefs 


i 
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exprefs  their  admiration  at  the  won-  the  natives  rauft  too  often  be  fahjecl 
derful  progrcfs  he  had  made  in  their  to  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  expo- 
fciences.  fitlon,  or  wilful  miiinterpretation  of 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  twen-  their  laws, 
ty-fecond  year  he  had  completed  his  'I'o  the  fuperintendance  of  this 
Commentaries  on  the  Poetry  of  the  work,  which  was  immediately  under- 
Afiatics,  although  a  confidcrable  time  taken  at  his  fuggedion,  he  aliiduoully 
afterwards  elapfed  before  their  pub-  devoted  tliofe  hours  which  he  could 


lication  ;  and  this  work,  if  no  other 
monument  of  his  labours  exifted, 
would  at  once  furnilh  proofs  of  his 
confummate  Ikill  in  the  oriental  dia- 


fparefrom  his  profelTional  duties.  Af¬ 
ter  tracing  the  plan  of  the  Digelt,tie 
preferibed  its  arrangement  and  mode 
pf  execution,  and  lele£led  from  the 


Je£ls,  of  his  proficiency  in  thofe  of  moft  learned  Hindus  and  Alahomnie 
Rome  and  Greece,  of  tadc  and  eru-  dans  fit  perfons  for  the  talk  of  cora- 
ditlon  far  beyond  his  years,  and  of  piling  it:  flattered  by  his  attention, 
talents  and  application  without  ex-  and  encouraged  by  his  applaufe,  the 
ample.  Pandits  prolecuted  their  labours  with 

But  the  judgment  of  Sir  William  chearful  zeal  to  a  faiisfaSory  conclu- 
Jones  was  too  diicerning  to  confidcr  lion.  The  Molavees  have  alio  nearly 
language  in  any  other  light  than  as  finilhed  their  portion  of  the  work  j  but 
the  key  of  fcience,  and  he  would  have  we  mull  ever  regret,  that  the  pre- 
defpifed  the  reputation  of  a  mere  lin-  niifcd  tranflation,  as  well  as  the  me. 
guilt.  Knowledge  and  truth  were  dilated  preliminary  difiertation,  have 
the  objefl  of  all  his  Undies,  and  his  been  fruftrated  by  that  decree,  which 
pmbition  was  to  be  ufeful  to  mankind  j  fo  often  intercepts  the  ptrfoimance 
with  thefe  views  he  extended  his  re-  of  human  purpofes. 
fearches  to  all  languages,  nations,  and 
times. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  propofe  to  the  Govern- 


During  the  courfe  of  this  comple¬ 
tion,  and  as  auxiliary  to  it,  he  was 
led  to  lludy  the  works  of  Menu,  re¬ 
puted  by  the  Hindus  to  be  the  old- 


ment  of  this  country,  what  he  juftly  eft  and  holieft  of  legiflators ;  and 


denominated  a  work  of  national  uti¬ 
lity  and  importance,  the  compilation 
of  a  co  ions  Digeft  of  Hindu  and 
Mahom.dan  Law,  from  Sanfcrlt  aixl 
Arabic  originals,  with  an  offer  of  his 


finding  them  to  comprife  a  lylltm  of 
religious  and  civil  duties,  and  ot  law 
in  all  Its  branches,  lo  comprehenfive 
and  minutely  exaft,  that  it  might  be 
confidcred  as  the  Inftitutes  of  Hindu 


fsrvices  to  fuperintend  the  compila-  Law,  he  prefented  a  tranflation  of 
tton,  and  with  a  promife.  to  tranflaic  them  to  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
it.  He  had  forefeen,  previous  to  his  During  the  fame  period,  deeming  no 
departure  from  Europe,  that  without  labour  cxccflive  or  fuperfluous  that 
the  aid  of  fuch  a  work,  the  wife  and  tended  in  any  tefpeft  lo  promote  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legl-  welfare  or  happiuefs  of  mankind,  he 
future  of  Grcat_  Britain,  in  leaving  gave  the  public  an  Englifli  Vtrlion 
to  a  certain  extent  the  natives  ot  of  the  Arabic  I’cxt  of  the  SIrajiyab, 
rhefc  provinces  in  pofl'cflion  of  their  or  P»Iahoinmedan  L.aw  of  Inheritance, 
c  VO  laws,  could  not  be  completely  with  a  Commentary.  He  had  al- 
fulfilled  ;  and  his  experience,  after  a  ready  pubiiflred  in  England  a  tranfla- 
f.iort  refidence  In  India,  confirmed  tjon  of  a  traft  on  the  fame  fubjeft  by 


what  his  fagacity  had  anticipated, 
?  lat  without  principles  to  refer  to, 
:  V  a  language  familiar  ro  the  judges 
ofthc  courts,  ac’iudicallons  aicongft 


another  Mahoramedan  Lawyer,  con¬ 
taining,  as  bis  own  words  exprels 
“  a  lively  and  elegant  Epitome  of 
the  Law  of  Inheritance  of  Zaid.” 

To 
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To  lliele  learned  and  important 
rvoiks,  fo  far  out  of  the  road  of  amuie- 
ment,  nothing  could  have  engaged 
his  application,  but  that  dciire  vshich 
he  ever  profelfed,  of  rendering  h:s 
knowledge  uieful  to  his  nation,  and 
bencheial  to  the  inhabitaaU  of  thcle 
Provinces. 

Without  attending  to  the  chrono- 
logical  order  of  their  publication,  1 
lhall  briefly  recapitulate  his  other 
performances  in  Afiatlc  Literature,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  and  recolledlioa 
of  them  extend. 

The  vanity  and  petulance  of  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  with  his  illiberal 
rcllcdions  on  fume  of  the  learned 
members  of  the  Univerfiiy  of  (Ox¬ 
ford,  extorted  from  him  a  letter  in 
the  French  language,  which  has  been 
admired  for  accurate  criticifm,  juft 
latire,  and  elegant  compofition.  A 
regard  for  the  literary  reputation  of 
his  country  induced  him  to  tranflate, 
from  a  Perfian  original,  into  trench, 
the  Life  o^  Nadir  bhah,  that  it  might 
not  be  carried  out  of  England  with 
a  refledion,  that  no  perfon  bad  been 
found  in  the  ilritilh  dominions  capa¬ 
ble  of  tranllating  it.  The  iludents 
of  Perfian  literature  mull  ever  be 
grateful  to  him  for  a  Grammar  of 
that  language,  in  which  he  has  Ihcwn 
t'le  pollibility  of  combining  talfe  and 
elegance  with  the  precifion  of  a  gram¬ 
marian  ;  and  every  admirer  of  Arabic 
poetry  mull  acknowledge  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  for  an  Englilh  verfion 
of  the  feven  celebrated  poems  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Moallakat, 
from  the  dillinclion  to  which  their 
excellence  had  intitled  them,  of 
being  furpeoded  in  the  Temple  or 
Tdecca. 

I  ihould  fcarcely  think  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  mention,  that  he  did  not 
(lifdain  the  otliceof  Editor  of  a  Sanf- 
ctit  and  Perfian  work,  if  it  did  not 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  adding, 
that  the  latter  was  publilhed  at  his 
own  expence,  and  was  fold  for  the 
bepffit  of  infolveut  debtors.  A  Cmi- 


lar  application  was  made  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  birajiyah. 

Of  his  lighter  produ£lions,  the  ele¬ 
gant  amufements  of  his  leifure  hours, 
comprehending  Hymns  on  the  Hin¬ 
du  Mythology,  Poems,  confifting 
chiefly  of  Tranllations  from  the  Afia- 
tic  Languages,  and  the  Verfioo  of 
bacontala,  an  antient  Indian  Drama, 
it  would  be  unbecoming  to  fpeak  in 
a  llyle  of  importance  which  he  did 
not  himfelf  annex  to  them.  They 
Ihew  the  aflivity  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
its  fertility,  its  genius,  and  its  tafie. 
Nor  lhall  1  particularly  dwell  on  the 
Difeourfes  addreffed  to  this  Society, 
which  we  have  all  perufed  or  heard, 
or  on  the  other  learned  and  intereff- 
ing  DilTertations  which  form  fo  largo 
and  valuable  a  poitlou  of  the  re¬ 
cords  of  our  Refearches.  Let  us  la¬ 
ment  that  the  fpirit  which  diflated 
them  is  to  us  extinfl,  and  that  the 
voice  to  which  we  lillencd  with  im¬ 
provement  and  rapture,  will  be  heard 
by  us  no  more. 

But  I  cannot  pafs  over  a  paper, 
which  has  fallen  into  my  poflclTion 
fince  his  demife,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Sir  William  Jones  himfelf,  intitled 
Defldcrata,  as  more  explanatory  than 
any  thing  I  can  fay,  of  the  compre- 
benfive  views  of  bis  enlightened 
mind.  It  contains,  as  a  petuial  of  it 
will  Ihcw,  whatever  is  moft  curiou*. 
Important,  and  attainable  in  the  fei- 
ences  and  bifiories  of  India,  Arabia, 
China,  and  Tartary  j  fubjccls  which 
he  had  already  moll  amply  difculTcd, 
in  the  difquintions  which  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Society. 

DESIDERATA. 

India. 

1.  The  Antient  Geography  of  In¬ 
dia,  &.C.  from  the  Purans. 

2.  A  botanical  Defeription  of  In¬ 
dian  Plants,  from  the  Collins,  Stc. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Saulcrlt 
Language,  from  Panini,  &c. 

4,  A  Diclionary  of  the  Sanferit 
Lan- 
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Language,  from  the  thirty-two  origi¬ 
nal  Vocabularies,  and  Nirudi. 

5.  On  the  Anticnt  Mufic  of  the 
Indians. 

6.  On  the  Medical  SubAances  of 
India,  and  the  Indian  Art  of  Medi¬ 
cine. 

7.  On  the  Fhilofophy  of  the  an- 
tient  Indians. 

8.  A  Tranflation  of  the  Veda. 

9.  On  antient  Indian  Geometry, 
Aftronomy,  and  Algebra. 

10.  A  Tranflation  of  the  Puranas. 

11.  A  Tranflation  of  the  Mahab- 
bara  and  Ramayan. 

1  2.  On  the  Indian  Theatre,  &c. 
&c. 

13.  On  the  Indian  Conftcllations, 
with  their  Mythology,  from  the  Pu¬ 
ranas. 

14.  The  Hiftory  of  India  before 
the  Mahomniedan  conqueil,  from  the 
Sanferit  Calhmir  Hifleries. 

Arabia. 

1 5.  The  Hillory  of  Arabia  before 
Mahommed. 

16.  A  Tranflation  of  the  Hamafa. 

j  7.  A  Tranflation  of  Hariri. 

18.  A  I'ranflation  of  the  Facaha- 
tul  Khulafa.  Of  the  Cafiah. 

Persia. 

19.  The  Hillory  ofPerfia,fromau- 
thorities  in  Sanferit,  Arabic,  Greek, 
Turkiih,  Perflan  antient  and  modern, 
Firdaufl’s  Khrofrau  naina. 

20.  The  Five  Poems  of  Nizami, 
traflated  in  profe. 

21.  A  Didionary  of  pure  Perlian 
Je  changire. 

China. 

22.  A  Tranflation  of  Shi-cing. 

23.  The  text  of  Can-fu-tfu  verbal¬ 
ly  tranflated. 

T  A  R  T  A  R  Y. 

24.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Tartar  Na¬ 
tions,  chiefly  of  the  Moguls  and 
Othmans,  from  the  Turkifli  and  Per- 
fian. 

We  are  not  authorifed  to  conclude, 
that  he  had  himfelf  formed  a  deter- 
luinatlontu  complete  the  works  which 
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his  genius  and  knowledge  had  thus 
iketched ;  the  talk  feems  to  requite 
a  period  beyond  the  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  human  life  •,  but  we  who 
had  the  happinefs  to  know  Sir  Wil. 
liam  Jones;  who  were  witneflfes  of 
his  indefatigable  perfcvcrance  in  the 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  liis  at- 
dour  to  accomplilh  whatever  he 
deemed  important ;  who  faw  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  Intelledual  powers,  his 
wonderful  attainments  in  literature 
and  fcience,  and  the  facility  with 
which  allhlscompoiitioiis  w  ere  made, 
cannot  doubt,  if  it  had  pleafed  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  protracl  the  date  of  his 
exiftence,  that  he  would  have  ably 
executed  much  of  what  he  had  fo  cx- 
tenfively  planned. 

I  have  hitherto  principally  con¬ 
fined  my  Difeourfe  to  the  purfuits  of 
our  late  Prefident  in  Oriental  Liter¬ 
ature,  which  from  their  extent  might 
appear  to  have  occupied  all  his  time ; 
but  they  neither  precluded  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  profcflional  ftudies,  nor  to  fci¬ 
ence  in  general.  Amongft  his  pub¬ 
lications  in  Europe,  in  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  exclufive  of  various  compofi- 
tions  in  profe  and  verfe,  I  find  a  Tranf¬ 
lation  of  the  Speeches  of  Ificus,  with 
a  learned  Comment ;  and  in  law,  An 
Efl'ay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  Upon 
the  fubjefl  of  this  laft  work,  I  can¬ 
not  deny  myfelf  the  gratification  of 
quoting  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  hiftorian  :  “  Sir  William  Jones 
has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational 
Eflay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  He 
is  perhaps  the  only  lawyer  equally 
converfant  with  the  Year-books  of 
Weftminfter,  the  Commentaries  of 
Ulpian,  the  Attic  Pleadings  of  Ifa-us, 
and  the  fentences  of  Arabian  and 
Perfian  Cadhis.” 

His  profcflional  ftudies  did  not 
commence  before  his  twentieth  year; 
and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  af- 
ferting,  that  the  firft  book  of  Englidi 
Jurlfprudence  which  he  evcrftuditd, 
was  Fortefeue’s  Eflay  in  Praife  of 
the  Laws  of  England. 
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Of  the  ability  and  confclentious 
integrity  with  which  he'  dilcharged 
the  funCli«n$  of  a  Magiftrate,  and 
the  duties  of  a  Judge  of  the  fupretne 
court  of  judicature  in  this  fettlement, 
the  public  voice  and  public  regret 
bear  ample  and  merited  tedimony. 
'I'he  fame  penetration  which  marked 
his  feientihe  refearches  didinguifhed 
his  legal  invelligations  and  decifions ; 
and  he  deemed  no  enquiries  burthen- 
fume,  which  had  for  their  obje^  fub> 
dantial  judice  under  the  rules  of  law. 

His  AddrelTes  to  the  Jurors  arc 
not  lefs  didinguilhed  for  philanthro¬ 
py  and  liberality  of  fentiment,  than 
forjud  expolltious  of  the  law,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  elegance  of  di^ionj 
and  his  oratory  was  as  captivating  as 
bis  arguments  were  convincing. 

In  an  Epilogue  to  his  Commenta¬ 
ries  on  Afiatic  Poetry,  he  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  polite  literature,  without  re- 
linquifliing  his  aSedion  for  it  j  and 
concludes  with  an  intimation  of  his 
intention  to  dudy  law,  expreifed  in 
a  with,  which  we  now  know  to  have 
been  prophetic. 

Mihi  Ct,  oro,  non  inurilis  togn, 

Kcc  indiferta  lingua,  ncc  turpis  manus  ! 

I  have  already  enumerated  attain¬ 
ments  and  works,  which,  from  their  di- 
verfity  and  extent,  feem  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  mod  enlarged  minds  *, 
but  the  catalogue  may  yet  be  augment¬ 
ed.  To  a  proficiency  in  the  languages 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Alia,  he  added 
the  knowledge  of  the  philofophy  of 
tliofe  countries,  and  of  every  thing 
curious  and  valuable  that  had  been 
taught  in  them.  The  dodrines  of 
the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  or  the 
Portico,  were  not  more  familiar  to 
Itim  than  the  tenets  of  the  Vedas, 
the  mydicifm  of  the  SuGs,  or  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  aiitient  Perfians;  and 
whim,  with  a  kindred  genius,  he  pe- 
rufed  with  rapture  the  heroic,  lyric, 
or  moral  compofitions  of  the  mod 
renowned  poets  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Afia,  he  could  turn  with  equal 


delight  and  knowledge  to  the  fub- 
lime  fpeculations  or  mathematical 
calculations  of  Barrow  and  Newton. 
With  them  alio  he  profefled  his  con- 
vidion  of  the  truth  of  the  Chridian 
Religion  *,  and  he  judly  deemed  it 
no  inconliderable  advantage  that  his 
refearches  had  corroborated  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  evidence  of  Revelation,  by 
conGrming  the  Mofaic  account  of 
the  primitive  world.  We  all  recoi¬ 
led,  and  can  refer  to  the  following 
fentiments  in  his  Eighth  Anniverfary 
Difeourfe. 

“  I'heological  enquiries  are  no 
part  of  my  pfefent  fubjedj  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  the 
colled  of  trads  which  vve  call,  from 
their  excellence,  the  Scriptures,  con¬ 
tain,  independently  of  a  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  more  true  fublimity,  more  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more 
important  hillory,  and  Gner  drains 
both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
could  be  colleded  within  the  fame 
compafs  from  all  other  books  that 
were  ever  compofed  in  any  age,  or 
any  idiom.  The  two  parts,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  conGll,  are  conneded 
by  a  chain  of  compoGtions,  which 
bear  no  rcfcmblance  in  form  or  llyle 
to  any  that  can  be  produced  from 
the  dores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Per- 
Gan,  or  even  Arabian  learning }  the 
antiquity  of  tliefe  compoGtions  no 
man  doubts,  and  the  undrained  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  to  events  long  fub- 
lequent  to  their  publication,  is  a  fo- 
lld  ground  of  belief,  that  they  were 
genuine  predidions,  and  cunfequent- 
ly  infpired.” 

There  were,  in  truth,  few  fciences 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  conG- 
derable  proGciency ;  in  mod,  his 
knowledge  was  profound.  I'he  the¬ 
ory  of  muGc  was  familiar  to  him  ; 
nor  had  he  negleded  to  make  him- 
fclf  acquainted  with  the  intereding 
difcoverics  lately  made  in  chemidry ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  affert,  that  his 
admiration  of  the  llrudure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fiamc  had  induced  him  to  at- 
tend, 
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tend,  for  a  fcafon,  to  a  courfe  of  ana¬ 
tomical  ledures  delivered  by  his 
friend  the  celebrated  Hunter. 

His  la  It  and  favourite  purfuit  was 
the  Itudy  of  Botany,  which  he  origi¬ 
nally  began  under  ttie  confinement  of 
a  fevere  and  lingering  diforder,  which 
with  molt  minds  would  have  proved 
a  difqualification  from  any  applica¬ 
tion.  It  conllituted  the  principal  a- 
mufement  of  his  leifurc  hours.  In 
the  arrangements  of  Linnaeus  he  dif- 
covered  lyltem,  truth,  and  fcietice, 
which  never  failed  to  captivate  and 
engage  his  attention  ^  and  from  the 
proofs  which  he  has  exhibited  of  his 
progrefs  in  Botany,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  would  have  extended  the  dif- 
coveries  in  that  fciencc.  The  lall 
compofition  which  he  read  in  this 
Society,  was  a  defeription  of  feleft 
Indian  plants,  and  I  hope  the  execu¬ 
tors  will  allow  us  to  fulfil  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  publiihing  it  as  a  number  in 
our  Refearches. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  ufclefs  or  fu- 
pcriluous  to  enquire  by  what  arts  or 
method  he  was  enabled  to  attain  to  a 
degree  of  knowledge  almoft  univer- 
fal,  and  apparently  beyond  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  man,  during  a  life  little  ex¬ 
ceeding  forty-feven  years. 

The  faculties  of  his  mind,  by  na¬ 
ture  vigorous,  were  improved  by 
conllant  exercife  ;  and  his  memory, 
by  habitual  pra£lice,  had  acquired  a 
capacity  of  retaining  whatever  had 
once  been  imprefled  upon  it.  To  an 
unextinguilhed  ardour  for  univerfal 
knowledge,  he  joined  a  perfeverance 
in  the  purfuit  of  it,  which  fubdued 
all  obdaclcs  j  his  lludies  began  with 
the  dawn,  and  during  the  intermif- 
fjons  of  profeflional  duties,  were  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  day  j  retlcc- 
tion  and  meditation  ftrengthened  and 
confirmed  wh.U  indullry  and  invelli- 
gation  had  .accumulated.  It  was  a 
fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which 
he  never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to 
be  deterred  by  any  difficulties  that 
were  fuimountable,  from  profccuting 
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to  a  fuccefsful  termination  what  he 
had  once  deliberately  undertaken. 

But  what  appears  to  me  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  have  enabled  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  talents  fo  much  to  his  own 
and  the  public  advantage,  was  the 
regular  allotment  of  his  time,  and  a 
fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  diihibu- 
tion  which  he  had  fixed  ;  hence  all 
his  ftudies  were  purlued  without  in¬ 
terruption  or  confufion.  Nor  can  I 
here  omit  remarking,  what  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  attraded  your  oblcrva- 
tiun  as'  well  as  mine,  the  candour  and 
complacency  with  which  he  gave  his 
attention  to  all  perfons,  of  whatfoever 
quality,  talents,  or  education :  he 
jullly  concluded,  that  curious  or  im¬ 
portant  information  might  be  gained 
even  from  the  illiterate  ;  and  where- 
ever  it  was  to  be  obtained,  he  fought 
and  feized  it. 

Of  the  private  and  focial  virtues 
of  our  lamented  Prefident  our  hearts 
are  the  bell  records.  To  you  who 
knew  him  it  cannot  be  necellary  for 
me  to  expatiate  on  the  independence 
of  his  integrity,  his  humanity,  probi¬ 
ty,  or  benevolence,  which  every  li¬ 
ving  creature  participated  •,  on  the 
affability  ofhisconverfationand  man¬ 
ners,  or  his  modefl,  unaffuining  de¬ 
portment :  nor  need  I  remark,  that 
he  was  totally  free  from  pcdai.try, 
as  well  as  from  arrogance  and  iell- 
fufficiency,  which  fometimes  accom¬ 
pany  and  difgrace  the  grcaiell  abili¬ 
ties  ;  his  prefence  was  the  delight  of 
every  focicty,  which  his  convcrfatlon 
exhilarated  and  improved  j  and  the 
public  have  not  only  to  lament  the 
lofs  of  his  talents  and  abilities,  but 
that  of  his  example. 

To  him,  as  the  founder  of  our  in- 
flitution,  and  whillt  he  lived  its  firm- 
cil  lupport,  our  reverence  is  more 
particularly  due.  Inllru6led,  anima¬ 
ted,  and  encouraged  by  him,  genius 
was  called  forth  into  exertion,  and 
modefl  merit  was  excited  to  dillin- 
guifh  itfelf.  Anxious  for  the  repit- 
tatioa  uf  the  Society,  he  was  indefa- 
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tlgable  in  his  own  endeavours  to  pro*  pie  had  maintained  j  and  if,  previous 
mote  it,  whilft  he  cheerfully  aflifled  to  his  demife,  be  had  been  alked  by 
thofe  of  others.  In  loGng  him  we  what  pohhumous  honours  or  atten- 
have  not  only  been  deprived  of  our  tions  we  could  bell  Ihew  our  refpedl 
brighteft  ornament,  but  of  the  guide  for  his  memory,  I  may  venture  to 
and  patron,  on  whofe  inftrudions,  affert,  he  would  have  replied,  “  Ey 
judgment,  and  candour,  we  could  im*  exerting  yourfelves  to  fupport  the 


virtues,  his  genius,  and  abilities,  lofc  In  this  wifu  we  mull  ali  concur, 
that  induence  over  the  members  of  and  with  it  I  clufe  this  addrefs  to 
this  Society,  which  his  living  exam-  you. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BOUREON  IN  1763. 
'^J"'HIS  Ifland  lies  in  about  121  dc-  and.  The  middle  part  of  the  llland  is 
grees  iuutb  latitude,  and  in  54°  very  mountainous,  and  interfedled  by 
p'  longitude  eatl  from  London,  and  deep  vallies  ;  through  thefe  run  very 
8o  leagues  eaft  of  Madagafcar  ;  it  is  rapid  rivers,  which  rolling  down  large 
nearly  of  an  oval  form,  its  greatell  Hones  in  their  channels,  makes  them 
length  being  from  north  to  fouth,  very  difficult  to  pafs  after  hard  rains, 
and  in  circumference  about  1 50  miles.  The  precipices  that  overhang  thefe 
It  is  divided  into  eight  parilhes,  rivers  are  frightful  and  atlonithing  by 
whereof  St  Dennis  is  the  principal,  their  heights.  Snow  may  be  feen  in 
and  each  of  which  is  provided  with  the  months  of  July  and  AuguH  cn 
acburch,  and  one  or  two  prieds }  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  I'he  road 
it  is  reckoned  to  contain  about  2  9,000  from  St  Dennis  to  St  Paul's  is  a  work 
fouls,  of  which  near  three  fourths  of  great  art  and  labour  9  it  is  made 
are  llaves.  It  wasfirll  difeovered  by  over  five  high  mountains,  by  zigzag 
the  Portuguefc,  who  gave  it  the  name  turns  cut  out  on  their  fides.  Tnat 
of  Mafearenhas,  and  left  on  it  fome  which  overlooks  St  Dennis,  and 
goats  and  land-turtle,  which  greatly  which  is  not  the  highell,  has  twenty- 
multiplied  ;  but  the  latter  arc  now  two  turns  of  this  kind  to  afeend  it. 
entirely  deilroyed.  It  was  after-  Two  other  mountains  form  what  they 
wards  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  re-  call  the  Grand  Chaloupe,  from  their 
mains  of  a  French  fettleroent  from  fides  refembling  a  boat ;  thefe  are  of 
Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  fouth  end  of  great  height,  and  covered  with  fmall 
Madagafcar,  that  was  cut  off  by  the  trees :  betwixt  them  are  a  pleafant 
catives  about  the  year  1680,  when  valley  and  river,  which  together  af- 
itgot  the  name  of  Bourbon.  Some  ford  an  agreeable  and  frightful  prof- 
inhabitants  were  then  fent  from  pe6l.  The  country  rifes  by  a  gra- 
France,  and  it  afterwards  received  an  dual  afeent  from  the  ffiore  to  the 
increafe  by  fome  Englifli  pirates  who  middle  of  the  mountains,  and  is  agree- 
came  along  with  Avery,  England,  ably  diverfified  by  country  feats,  corn 
Condon,  and  Pattifon  ;  who,  after  ac-  fields,  plantations  of  coffee,  and  caf- 
rjuiring  confiderable  riches  on  the  cades  of  water.  In  fome  places,  ho  w- 
Ked  Sea,  and  coails  of  Arabia  and  ever, thereareplains,  and  inothersthe. 
Ferfia,  quitting  their  way  of  lifc,fet-  mountains  reach  to  the  fea.  Portions 
tied  on  the  Ifland,  and  had  a  pardon  of  it  lie  uncultivated,  that  belong  to 
from  the  King  of  France:  fome  of  Creoles,who,tho’ they  have  no  flaves, 
them  were  alive  in  1763,  and  their  are  yet  too  proud  to  fell  their  lands, 
wefeendants  are  numerous  00  the  IQ-  and  there  is  no  law  to  oblige  them. 

y  y  The 
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The  foil  is  in  general  fertile,  from  them  yearly  three  millions  ol 
though  the  mould  is  not  above  two,  pounds,  or  fifteen  hundred  tons  per 
or  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  under  annum.  It  generally  fells  at  their 
which  is  a  bed  of  rock,  and  produces  fales  at  Port  I'Orient  for  betwixt  fe- 
plentitully,  with  very  little  culture,  venty  and  eighty  livres.  They  at- 
wheat,  oats,  and  mod  other  Euro-  tempted  to  make  arrack,  and  fugar, 
pean  grains  \  as  alfo  rice  Indian  corn,  and  indigo,  and  to  breed  filk-wormsfj 
iugar-cane,  and  mod  kind  of  greens,  but  the  undertakers  not  being  fup- 
Toots,  and  pulfe,and  yields  two  crops  ported  by  the  Company,  they  did  nut 
a-yeat  j  they  fowing  the  Europe  lucceed,  though  their  beginnings 
grains,  &.c.  in  the  winter  months,  were  very  promifing. 

There  is  alfo  here  wax  and  honey  of  They  have  numerous  herds  of  cat- 
an  excellent  kind.  They  have  mod  tie,  dieep,  and  goats,  alfo  hogs,  and 
of  the  fruits  of  India,  but  none  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  feveral  o( 
ICurope,  that  I  recollecl,  but  peaches  wild  fowl.  They  fend  large  quanti- 
and  drawberrics.  The  cinnamon,  ta-  ties  of  grain  and  live  dock  yearly  to 
camahacca,  and  benjamin  trees,  grow  Mauritius,  and  all  their  diips  bound 
here  * ;  the  bark  of  the  fird  is  very  on  voyages  arc  here  fupplied  with 
good,  but  the  latter  yields  little  or  thefe  articles.  They  have  plenty  of 
no  gum.  There  is  alfo  the  China,  horfes ;  fmall,  but  very  dtong. 
root,  jalap,  and  ipecacuanha  ;  but  in-  This  Idand  is  however  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  from  America:  alfo  feded  by  caterpillars,  locuds,  ando- 
thc  larger  cardamoms,  and  feveral  o-  ther  infers,  and  by  rats  and  fmall 
ther  medicinal  fimples.  The  inhabi-  birds,  which  make  prodigious  havock 
tants  alfo  are  acquainted  with  plants  among  the  crops  j  they  alfo  fuder 
of  great  virtue  againd  fluxes  and  ve-  much  fometimesbyexcelTive droughts, 
nereal  diforders.  They  have  excel-  'I'he  natives  are  in  general  of  heal- 
lent  wood  fur  building,  of  long  dura-  thy  and  robud  conditutions ;  and  as 
xion,  and  that  bears  a  fine  poliih :  a-  the  air  of  the  llland  is  extremely 
mong  which  are  the  nattc  ebony,  and  wholefome,  they  Kve  to  a  great  age. 
iron  wood  j  alfo  feveral  kinds  fit  for  The  difeafes  mod  prevalent  among 
lliip-building.  them  are  thofe  of  the  bread,  and  thole 

The  chief  produflion  of  the  llland  proceeding  from  worms  and  indigef- 
is  codee ;  it  came  originally  from  lion ;  couvullions  and  even  death 
Mocha,  but  is  now  degenerated,  yet  from  wounds,  and  on  catching  cold 
Hill  edeemed  better  than  any  from  after  taking  emetic  and  purging  me- 
the  Wed  Indies.  They  generally  dicines,  are  not  uncommon ;  inflain- 
cultivate  it  on  the  fides  of  the  hills :  matory  fevers  feldora  rife  to  any 
it  rifes  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  height,  and  the  intermittent  and  ma- 
bears  a  white  flower,  and  a  fruit  re-  lignant  are  fcarcely  known  ;  tooth- 
fembling  a  cherry,  that  contains  two  aches  are  here  fo  common,  that  there 
grains  furrounded  by  a  ftiell ;  they  is  hardly  a  perfon  of  twenty  years  old  ' 
gather  it  in  May  and  June,  dry  it  in  that  has  not  lod  fome  teeth  by  it. 
the  fun  on  platforms,  then  beat  it  out  '  The  fird  inhabitants,  by  marrying  1 
to  free  it  from  the  (hell,  and  put  it  with  black  women  from  Madagafcar, 
Into  double  ma't  bags  for  exporta-  have  entailed  their  colour  upon  their 
tion.  The  Company  buy  it  from  defendants,  who  are  dill  of  a  taw r.y 
the  inhabitants  at  twenty  French  li-  complexion,  not  a  fifth  of  the  free 
vres  per  hundred,  and  etfgage  to  take  inhabitants  being  truly  white  j  thofe 


*  The  cinnamon  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the  twigs,  is  of  fpeedy  growth, 
and  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon. 

J  The  indigo  plant  grows  wild;  and  mulberry  trees  arc  ip  great  abundance. 
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of  tlie  bed  note  and  colour  are  the  ofT- 
fpring  of  the  Englilh  pirates.  I'he 
Creoles  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
lower  nobility  of  France. 

As  they  have  little  or  no  commerce, 
the  inhabitants  live  by  cultivating 
coifee,  wheat,  rice,  &c.  railing  cattle 
and  other  live  dock,  with  which  they 
fupply  their  (hipping  and  the  Illand 
of  Mauritius.  Their  work  is  done 
by  flaves  born  on  the  Ifland,  or 
brought  from  Madagafcar  and  Mo¬ 
zambique.  They  feed  them  with  In¬ 
dian  corn,  cafava  roots,  and  potatoes. 
The  Haves  born  on  the  Ifland,  and 
young  ones  brought  from  other  pla¬ 
ces,  are  all  made  Chri Ilians,  and  it 
mud  be  owned  their  prieds  take  great 
pains  to  indrudl  them.  Nolanguagebut 
the  French  is  permitted  amongd  them. 

Ataong  the  curiodties  of  this 
Illand  the  chief  are  the  volcano.  Plain 
of  CaiFres,  and  road  from  St  Dennis 
to  St  Paul’s,  which  I  have  already 
deferibed.  The  volcano  is  on  the 
fouth-ead  end  *,  it  often  fmokes,  but 
feldom  dames  ;  the  country  is  not 
habitable  forfeveral  miles  round,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Pays 
Brule,  or  Burnt-land,  from  its  being 
covered  with  alhes  and  burnt  mate¬ 
rials  thrown  out  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  mountain. 

The  Plaine  de  Caffres  is  very  re¬ 
markable  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  a  great 
height  from  the  fea.  Clouds  may  be 
feen  and  thunder  heard  below  on  the 
(ides  of  the  mountain.  It  is  faid  to 
be  twenty  miles  over,  very  level,  and 
free  from  dones  :  the  afeent  is  in  ma¬ 
ny  places  dithcult,  but  may  be  paf- 
fed  on  horfeback.  The  air  ferene, 
and  is  cold  as  in  a  winter’s  day  in 
England.  The  clouds  pafs  over  the 
very  furface  of  the  plain :  you  find 
yourfelf  then  as  if  in  a  thick  mid, 
and  are  wetted  as  if  with  rain.  A 
river  runs  through  its  middle,  broad, 
but  not  deep,  has  a  Tandy  bottom, 
and  freezes  over  in  the  winter  months. 
Ou  the  north-wed  dde  of  this  plain 
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is  a  high  mountain  of  bare  rock,  front 
which  the  river  iflues.  There  arc 
on  it  many  remarkable  hills,  fome 
of  them  faid  to  be  1 50  feet  high,  with 
a  narrow  balls:  they  are  called  by 
the  natives  Pitons,  and  from  their  li- 
tuation  and  figure  refemble  nine-pins. 
The  plain  bears  low  trees,  broom, 
heath,  and  a  kind  of  wild  oats the 
fern  here  grows  to  the  llze  of  a  thick, 
tree.  There  are  alfo  fume  curious 
birds  that  never  frequent  the  Ihore, 
who  are  (o  little  accudomed  to  the 
fight  of  men,  that,  apprehending  no 
danger,  they  come  fo  near  them  as  to 
be  knocked  down  with  dicks.  It 
rains  often  on  the  fides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  when  it  is  quite  clear  above  on 
the  plain. 

This  Ifland  is  fubje£l  to  hurricanes 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
id  of  April,  which  are  very  violent, 
and  greatly  damage  the  Handing 
crops,  and  overturn  houfes,  trees,  &c. 
and  as  there  is  no  port  in  the  whole 
Illand,  vefl'cls  furprifed  in  them  mud 
inevitably  periflt,  if  they  cannot  get 
cut  to  lea ;  they  however  give  warn¬ 
ing  fome  hours  before.  T'hey  con¬ 
tinue  commonly  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  tliat  time  blow  from  all  points 
of  the  compafs,  but  are  mod  violent 
in  one  place,  which  feems  to  be  their 
center  :  nor  do  they  extend  far,  for 
they  have  fometimes  hurricanes  at 
Alauritius,  that  Is  but  33  leagues  dii- 
tant,  which  are  known  at  Bourbon 
only  by  a  darknefs  and  confufion  of 
the  Iky,  and  a  rudling  wind  heard  in 
the  air.  One  happened  the  day  of 
my  arrival  on  the  Ifland;  for,  having 
anchored  the  evening  before  in  St 
Paul’s  road,  a  pilot  came  early  in  the 
morning,  to  warn  us  to  come  imme¬ 
diately  alhore,  as  they  had  figns  of 
an  approaching  hurricane ;  though  it 
had  been  a  very  fine  night,  and  the 
Iky  then  appeared  clear  and  ferene. 
It  is  known  ten  or  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore  by  a  hollow  grumbling  noife 
heard  in  the  mountains,  and  a  parti¬ 
cular  motion  of  the  leaves;  and  a 
y  2  Creole 
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Creole  had  come  down  at  midnight 
to  acquaint  the  Chief  with  its  ap¬ 
proach.  Before  we  left  the  veffcl 
the  clouds  began  to  gather  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains^  of  a  pitchy 
blacknefs,  which  would  fuddenly  rend 
afunder  and  Ihow  a  clear  (liining  lky> 
then  clofe  and  open  again  feveral 
times  in  that  furprifing  manner.  This 
was  followed  by  rain,  foon  after  it 
began  to  blow,  and  a  few  hours  after 
getting  afhore  our  vclTel  was  broke 
to  pieces. 

It  is  about  30  leagues  nearly  wed 
of  Mauritius,  and  all  veiTels  from 
thence,  bound  on  voyages,  touch  here 
for  provifions.  They  make  the  ead 
iide  of  the  Idand,  about  12  leagues 
from  St  Dennis,  the  chief  place, 
which  is  on  the  north  end,  from 
whence  they  coad  along,  very  near 
the  (liore,  which  is  bold  and  fafe  j 
there  is  anchoring  all  along  but  the 
ground  is  bad  the  (hore  is  very  deep 
and  covered  with  dones,  and  as  the 
furf  is  generally  high,  landing  is  in 
mod  places  dilBcult.  At  St  Dennis 
the  anchor  ground  is  good  in  about 
eighteen  fathoms  water,  but  the  road 
is  expofed  to  the  fouth-ead  winds, 
which  blow  in  thefe  latitudes  all  the 
year  round.  Veffels  feldom  day  long 
there,  but  go  to  St  Paul’s  to  the  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  I  Hand,  where  the  road  is 
good,  and  the  Ihore  fandy  with  fmall 
coral.  St  Dennis  Hands  on  a  fine 
extenfive  plain,  conflderably  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  the  houfes 
nre  modly  of  wood,  neat  but  low,  on 
account  of  the  hurricanes.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  Houfe  is  a  large  commo¬ 
dious  done  building,  containing  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  Governor,  llore-houfes, 
and  writing  oflices.  For  the  conve- 
iiiency  of  landing  goods,  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge,  the  work  of  Monf. 
La  Bourdonnaye,  a  mader-piece  of 
art.  It  projeds  about  feventy  feet 
into  the  fea,  is  about  twenty  feet  a- 
bove  it,  and  ten  feet  broad,  with 
wooden  tails;  it  is  fupported  by  high 
flanting  beams,  joined  at  top,  and  hj^cd 


on  the  diore,  to  which  are  fadened 
large  iron  chains,  that  reach  to  near 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  is  made 
to  fold  up  in  the  hurricane  feafun. 
The  high  mountain  on  the  wedward 
of  the  town  ihelters  the  plain  from 
the  fun  in  the  afternoon,  fo  that  the 
evenings  there  are  extremely  agree¬ 
able.  St  Paul’s  is  the  next  place  of 
note,  and  is  large  and  populous. 
There  are  fix  other  places  where 
there  are  dore-houfes  for  coffee,  and 
a  Company’s  fervant  generally  refides, 
but  thefe  are  only  fmall  villages. 

The  French  fend  yearly  from  Bour- 
bon  and  Mauritius  to  I\Iadagafcar  to 
purchafe  ilaves,  rice,  live  cattle,  and 
to  make  fait  provifions ;  fo  that  from 
the  month  of  April  to  December, 
veiTels  may  always  be  found  on  its 
ead  coad,  betwixt  St  Mary’s  Illand, 
which  I  think  is  in  18  degrees  fouth, 
to  Fort  Dauphin  on  the  fouth  end. 
But  the  principal  places  are  Foul 
Point,  Matatan,  and  Fort  Dauphin. 
They  purchafe  their  Ilaves  with  Spa- 
nidi  dollars,  mufquets,  powder  and 
ball,  beads,  Stc.  and  they  cod  about 
25  Spaniili  dollars  each. 

The  Government  of  the  Illand  is 
civil,  and  is  veded  in  a  Deputy  Go¬ 
vernor  and  feven  Counftllors ;  but 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius  is  chief 
of  both  lilands.  The  other  fervants 
are  about  thirty  ;  they  are  divided 
into  fenior  and  junior  merchants,  fac¬ 
tors,  and  writers  ;  they  do  cot  enter 
into  covenants  nor  give  fecurity  as 
ours:  the  Counfellors, however, have 
their  commidions  froth  the  King. 
The  Governor  is  allowed  12,030 
livres  per  annum,  and  greated  part  of 
his  table  found  him  ;  the  fecond  has 
4000,  and  the  other  Counfellors  2000, 
and  the  lower  fervants  1400;  the 
Counfellors  alfo  have  an  allowance 
on  goods  fold  out  of  their  magazines, 
and  coffee  exported,  which  equals 
their  falaries.  Goods  are  fold  to  the 
fervants  and  inhabitants  at  about  45 
per  cent,  on  the  European  price. 
The  fervants  are  allowed  a  certain 
quan- 
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quantity  of  wine  at  prinae  coft,  and  facing  the  town,  and  one  of  1 2  guns 
the  inhabitants  at  lOO  per  cent.  Spa-  and  4  nnortars  facing  the  road :  alio 
nilh  money  is  the  current  coin  of  the  fume  I'mall  batteries  betwixt  that  and 
Illand  ;  but  lall  war  they  ilfued  out  St  Mary’s  to  the  ealtward,  of  eight  or 
bills,  fo  that  they  became  the  only  ten  guns  each.  St  Paul’s,  the  next 
currency.  They  rate  the  Spanilh  place  on  the  north-weft  and  leeward 
dollar  at  three  livres  twelve  fous,  of  the  Ifland,  is  defended  by  a  large 
which  is  worth  in  France  five  livres  fafeine  and  mud  batteries  of  twenty, 
five  fous.  During  the  war  the  ere-  four  guns,  1  believe  eighteen-poun- 
dit  of  their  Company  was  fo  low, that  ders.  There  are  alfo  fome  batteries 
Spanifh  dollars  rofe  from  three  livres  along  Ihore,  and  one  or  two  on  the 
twelve  fous  to  fifteen  livres,  and  the  fide  of  the  hill  to  flop  the  pafiTages. 
price  of  all  provifions  and  goods  in  Thefe  are  the  only  places  of  ftrength 
proportion  ^  fo  that  though  we  were  on  the  Ifland.  1  hough  by  this  ac- 
paid  while  prifoners  fix  livres  fifteen  count  it  may  feem  flrong,  it  was  not 
fous  per  day  in  bills,  which  is  nine  judged  fo  by  the  natives  lall  war, 
lliillings  and  fourpcnce  halfpenny  fter-  who  thought  they  could  make  but 
ling,  the  real  value  was  fcarcely  half-  little  defence  on  the  Ihore,  but  de- 
a-crown.  pended  chiefly  on  being  able  to  pre. 

No  commerce  is  underftood  to  be  vent  an  enemy  over  -  running  the 
carried  on  with  Europe,  but  a  limited  country,  by  making  refiftance  on  the 
trade  with  India  and  Madagafcar  is  mountains  and  narrow  paffes.  The 
allowed,  and  2t  per  cent,  on  imports  nioft  proper  place  to  make  a  defeent 
is  levied.  feems  to  be  at  St  Mary’s,  a  fmall 

In  time  of  war  they  generally  village  with  a  church,  about  5  miles 
difpatch  their  Ihips  from  Bourbon  to  eaftward,  and  in  fight  of  St  Dennis; 
Europe  in  the  months  of  October  is  a  kind  of  bay,  where  the  furf  is 
and  November  ;  and  their  Europe  not  near  fo  high  nor  {lior«»fo  difficult, 
ihips  arrive  at  Mauritius  in  May  and  and  but  flightly  cliffy.  There  is  alfo 
June.  a  good  road  from  thence  to  St  Dch- 

I  ffiall  now  make  fome  remarks  on  nis  for’  tranfporting  artillery.  I 
the  ftrength  of  the  Ifland,  as  it  was  mentioned  that  there  were  about 
during  laft  war,  and  at  the  end  of  25,000  fouls  on  the  Ifland,  of  which 
1763.  St  Dennis,  the  chief  place,  there  may  be  reckoned  near  J  8,000 
hands,  as  I  faid,  on  a  large  plain  con-  Haves.  If  from  thefe  you  take  the 
liderably  higher  than  the  level  of  the  women,  children,  and  aged,  there 
fca;  the  Ihore  is  very  fteep,  and  co-  will  fcarcely  be  found  6000  capable 
vered  with  round  Hones,  and  the  of  bearing  arms.  They  had  alfo  700 
river  on  its  weft  fide  cannot  been-  or  800  militia,  and  a  troop  of  60  dra- 
lered  by  any  kind  of  boats.  It  is  goons,  compofed  of  the  free  inhabi- 
defended  towards  the  fea  by  three  tants  j  200  European  foldicrs  and 
batteries,  one  of  which  is  of  brick,  about  50  artificers, 
of  about  fifteen  guns,  eighteen- poun-  Now  as  this  is  the  whole  force  of 
ders ;  one  of  fafeines  and  mud  of  the  Ifland,  and  is  difperfed  through 
twenty-four  guns,  eighteen  or  twen-  all  its  different  parts,  1  do  not  ima* 
ty-four  pounders;  and  one  of  twelve  gine  they  could  muftcr  20C0  at  any 
^uns,  nine  pounders.  On  the  other  one  place  to  oppufe  the  defeent  oftu 
fide  is  a  fmall  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  enemy,  cfpccially  if  we  confider,  tliat 
bi(;h  mountain  which  overlooks  the  as  there  arc  runaway  Haves  on  the 
town.  On  this  plain,  which  is  higher  Ifland,  who  would  be  ready  either  to 
than  chat  on  which  the  town  Hands,  join  an  enemy  or  burn  their  habita¬ 
ts  a  redoubt  with  a  fmall  battery  lions,  part  of  the  militia  and  flaves 

mult 
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mud  be  left  to  watch  them,  beGdes 
guards  for  the  fecurity  of  the  women 
and  children.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
we  conlider  the  little  trull  that  is  to 
be  put  in  Haves,  which  form  the  chief 
llrength  of  the  Illand,  their  fmall 
force  befidcs,  the  llony  ihore  which 
would  render  their  batteries  fcarcely 
tenable,  and,  1  may  add,  the  terror 


at  that  time  of  the  Englilh  arms,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that, had  our  tleet 
under  Admiral  Comiih,  which  cruiz. 
ed  off  Rodrigo  in  1761,  been  order¬ 
ed  to  attack  this  Illand,  it  would 
have  met  with  an  eafy  conqueil,  and 
a  very  important  one,  as  it  may  juiU 
ly  be  reckoned  a  very  healthy,  plea- 
fant,  and  proGtable  Illand. 


A  PICTURESQUE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RHINE, 
FROM  ITS  SOURCES  IN  SWISSERL AND,  TO  ITS  ENTRANCE 
INTO  THE  GERMAN  OCEAN. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  ANECDOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

[continued  from  f.  276.] 


From  Lauffen,  the  Rhine  takes  a 
foutherly  direction,  and,  foon  af¬ 
ter,  forms  the  iiland  of  Rheinau,  in 
which  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  convent  of  Benedi61ines. 
Thence  it  takes  a  direflion,  nearly 
weft,  to  Egiifau,  in  the  canton  of 
Zuric,  below  which  it  begins  to  be 
the  boundary  between  Swifferland 
and  Suabia.  ,  It  then  vifits  Kayferft- 
hul,  Zurzac,  and  Coblentz,  all  very 
ancient  towns  in  the  county  of  Ba¬ 
den.  Zurzac  is  celebrated  for  two 
annual  fairs,  much  reforted  taby  the 
merchants  of  Germany  and  France  j 
and  Coblentz  is  a  very  important 
place,  on  account  of  its  lituation  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junflion  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  Aar.  The  lat- 
ter  river,  having  been  conGdcrably 
augmented  by  the  tribute  of  waters 
from  the  Reufs  and  the  Limmat,  here 
vies,  in  (ize  and  rapidity,  with  the 
great  river  in  which  it  lofes  its  name. 
Its  banks  are  agreeably  enlivened  by 
meadows  and  woods,  and  fpotted  oc- 
cafionally  with  villages,  caftles,  and 
ruins,  hanging  on  the  water’s  edge. 
Having  made  a  fmall  turn,  it  falls, 
by  a  ftrait  channel,  into  the  Rhine. 
Its  waters,  which  are  ofaGlvery  hue, 
arc,  for  a  long  way,  diftinguilhed 
from  thofc  of  the  Rhine,  which,  be¬ 
ing  tranfparent,  and  of  a  fca-grecn 


colour,  feem  to  difdain  the  union. 
The  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  far  fu- 
perior,  in  wildnefs  and  beauty,  to 
thofe  of  the  Aar  ;  in  many  parts,  ri¬ 
ling  perpendicularly,  yet  feathered 
with  wood  j  in  others,  Hoping  in  gen¬ 
tle  declivities,  richly  bordered  with 
vines,  forefts,  and  paftures  j  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  continual  fucceftion  of 
tow  ns  and  villages.  Paffengers,  who 
are  carried  iu  boats  down  the  rapid 
ftream,  at  the  rate  of  Gx  miles  an 
hour,  difembark  at  Lauffenburg,  one 
of  the  four  foreft  towns  of  Suabia, 
feated  on  a  rock,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river,  which  here 
forms  a  fmall  catara^.  Though  this 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  fall  at  Lauf¬ 
fen,  it  deferves  to  be  vilited  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  for  the  beauty  of  the  feenery. 
The  view  from  the  crags  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  Ihore  are  very  pidlurcfque : 
the  principal  objedls  are,  a  high 
bridge,  partly  open  and  partly  co¬ 
vered,  fupported  by  three  lofty  Hone 
piers,  on  the  fouth  a  row  of  houles, 
with  an  old  ruined  caftlc  on  the  fum- 
mit,  boldly  overhanging  the  water ; 
a  perfpe6livc  of  woods  and  meadows 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridge )  and 
the  river  daftiing  over  its  craggy  bed, 
in  a  (loping  catara£I,  until  it  lofes  it- 
felf  fuddenly  among  the  rocks  which 
clofe  the  view. 

Half 
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Half  a  mile  below  this  fall  is  the 
place  of  te-embarkationi  and  the 
ilream  purfues  Its  courfe,  by  Seek- 
ingen  and  Rheinfelden,  (each  of  them 
one  of  the  four  Foreft  Towns  in  Su- 
abia)  to  Bade.  Seckingen  is  feated 
on  an  idand  formed  by  the  river,  the 
vaters  of  which,  near  Rheinfelden, 
(uih  with  fuch  increadng  velocity, 
that  they  are  agitated  like  the  waves 
of  the  fea,  and,  beating  againd  the 
boats,  have  been  known  to  turn  them 
obliquely  by  their  violence.  In  ma¬ 
ny  parts,  and  for  a  condderable  way, 
thele  vedels  are  driven  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  (helving  rocks,  and  are 
prevented  from  iVriking  againll  them 
only  by  the  dexterity  of  the  pilot. 
In  a  word,  the  palTenger  is  hurried 
along  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  he  has 
no  time  for  obfervation,  much  lels 
for  defcription:  he  can  only  catch  a 
general  glance  of  the  romantic  fee- 
ncry,  as  the  velfel  pafles  under  a  pic- 
turetque  bridge  of  feveral  arches,  fuf- 
pended  above  the  furface  of  the  river, 
and  joined  to  a  deep  rock,  on  which 
tower  fome  majedic  ruins  remain. 
On  approaching  Bade,  however,  the 
dream  becomes  gradually  lefs  ra- . 
pid. 

At  Bade,  or  Bafil,  the  Rhine  turns 
direclly  to  the  north.  It  is  here  a 
broad,  deep,  and  rapid  dream.  Bade 
is  the  capital  of  the  Swifs  canton  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  the  larged  ci¬ 
ty  in  Swiderland,  and  is  beautifully 
dtaated  on  both  ddes  of  the  river. 
The  ancient,  or  great  city,  is  on  the 
wedern,  or  Swifs  dde  of  the  river  ; 
the  fmall  city,  on  the  eadcrn,or  Ger¬ 
man  fide :  both  arc  united  by  a  bridge, 
dx  hundred  feet  long,  and  furround- 
ed  by  walls  and  ditches.  In  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  great  city  are  five  large 
fuburbs,  which  are  likewife  inclofed 
by  fortifications.  The  little  river 
Birfig  croffes  the  great  city,  and  the 
Birs,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  a- 
bove  Bade,  fupplicsit,  by  means  of  a 
tsnal,  with  water  for  various  ufes. 


The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  Go¬ 
thic  drutfure,  but  drangely  disfigur¬ 
ed  by  a  daubing  ef  rofe  -  coloured 
paint  fpread  over  the  whole  edifice. 
What  is  mod  worthy  of  attention  in 
it  is  the  marble  tomb  under  which 
are  depodted  the  great  and  venerable 
Erafmus}  a  writer,  who,  to  luperior 
learning,  and  a  peculiar  elegance  of 
dyle,  united  the  keened  wit,  which 
he  pointed,  not  only  againd  the  vices 
and  ignorance  of  the  monks,  but  the 
general  corruptions  and  diforders  of 
the  Roman  church  j  and  yet,  fuch 
was  the  moderation,  or  the  timidity 
of  this  great  man,  that  to  this  very 
church  he  zealoufly  inculcated  tub- 
midive  obedience.  But  whatever 
imperfe^ions  may  be  difeovered  in 
this  illudrious  chara61er,  his  memory 
mud  be  revered  by  every  friend  of 
genius,  learning,  and  moderation. 
Livelinefs  of  imagination,  depth  and 
variety  of  erudition,  with  great  faga- 
city  of  judgment,  were  in  him  emi¬ 
nently  united.  He  infufed  a  fpirit 
of  elegance  even  into  theological  con- 
troverfies,  and  contributed  to  difin- 
cumber  literature  from  that  feho- 
ladic  jargon  with  which  it  was  dif- 
graced.  On  this  account  he  well 
deferves  the  celebrated  eulogy  of 
Pope  ; 


A  fecond  deluge  learning  then  o’er  run,  • 

And  the  monks  finifh’d  wt.at  the  Goths 
begun. 

At  length,  Erafmui,  that  great  injur’d 
name, 

(The  glory  of  the  priefihood,  and  the 
(hame.) 

St.mm’d  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb’rous 


agf» 


And  drove  thefe  holy  Vandals  ofT  the 
flage* 

Essay  on  Criticism. 


Erafmus,  who  was  a  native  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  refle£led  much  honour  upon 
this  city,  by  choofing  it  as  the  favour¬ 
ite  place  of  his  refidcnce,  and  pub- 
lilhing  here  the  greateft  part  of  his 
valuable  works  *. 

The 

He  died  in  1536,  at  the  age  of  lixty-eight. 
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The  Univerfity  of  Bade,  which  was  tained  nothing  of  the  firft  title  but  an 
founded  in  1459,  by  Pope  Pius  II.  empty  ceremony  of  homage,  and  cer- 
is  the  only  one  in  SwiiTeriand.  It  has  tain  conditions  of  tenure,  always  ill 
a  rich  rich  library,  a  botanical  garden,  obferved,  and  often  openly  refufed; 
and  a  colle^ionofinftrumentsfor  phi-  The  bilhops,  by  their  addrefs,  ac- 
lol'ophical  experiments.  If  it  be  not  quired  the  fame  prerogatives  *,  by  op- 
frequented  now  fo  much  as  fome  other  pofing  to  the  ferocious  ambition  of 
Univerfities,  it  may  boaft  of  having  thefe  nobles,  become  too  indepen- 
enrolled  among  its  members  a  great  dent,  the  terrors  of  a  thundering  re- 
number  of  Illuftrious  names  ^  fuch  as  ligion,  and  the  tempting  bait  of  ab- 
Oecolampadius,  Amerbach,  the  Bau-  folution  ;  two  modes  of  influence 
kins,  Grynmus,  Buxtorf,  Wctftcio;'  whofe  effeft  upon  men  will  ever  be 
Ifelin,  the  Bernovillis,  and  Euler,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance.  The 
Learning*  however,  is  not  confined  ecclefiaftics  were  enriched  by  their 
to  the  Univerfity  :  in  general,  the  fpoils,  and  foon  balanced  the  power 
fons  of  the  burghers,  or  citizens,  re-  of  the  greateft  barons  by  the  prefer- 
ceive  an  excellent  education  :  they  ence  which  the  people  gave  to  the 
always  learn  Latin ;  and  it  is  far  from  domination  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
being  uncommon,  even  for  the  lower  not  only  milder  and  more  peaceful, 
fort  of  tradefmen,  to  employ  their  but,  by  the  aid  of  religion,  much 
leifure  hours  In  the  perufalof  Horace,  better  refpefted.  When  the  biiliops 
Virgil,  and  Petrarch.  of  the  Rauraci,  therefore,  transfer- 

Three  miles  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  red  the  epifcopal  fee  to  Bafil,  they 
Eafle,  where  the  little  river  Ergetz  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  it,  under 
falls  into  the  Rhine,  is  the  village  of  the  proteSion  of  the  Emperor  ofGer- 
Augfl,  a  fpot  which  has  furnlflicd  many,  their  lord  paramount.  Thus, 
more  antiquities  and  medals  than  any  all  the  confiderable  cities  of  Germs- 
other  in  SwiiTeriand.  It  was  the  an-  ny  and  SwiiTeTland  were  indebted, 
cient  Roman  colony  called  Auguila  almoft  entirely,  to  an  epifcopal  fee, 
Kauraca,  or  Aguila  Rauracorum,and  or  to  fume  foundation  of  an  ab- 
was  deilroyed  by  Attila  king  of  the  bey  or  chapter,  for  prote£lion  and 
Huns,  fo  well  known  by  the  appella-  tranquillity,  and,  confcquently  for 
tion  of  the  Scourge  of  God.  The  aggrandizement.  The  riches  of  thefe 
few  inhabitants  that  efcaped  from  houfes  attra6Ied  the  artHans ;  and  the 
this  favage  conqueror  joined  with  ecclefiailical  immunities  extending  to 
thofe  of  Bafilca  or  Bafilia,  to  refiore  all  the  fettlers,  favou'-ed  not  a  little 
this  city,  which  had  been  likewife  that  induilry,  which  bad  been  dil- 
ruined  by  the  fame  barbarians.  The  turbed  by  the  general  anarchy  and 
rtew  city,  which  was  called,  in  the  private  wars,  which  had  fo  long  de¬ 
middle  age,  Bafula  and  Bafil,  foon  folatcd  all  the  great  eilates  of  £u- 
became,  from  its  advantageous  fitua-  rope.  Moreover,  the  inferior  nobi- 
tion,  and  the  fertility  of  the  furround-  llty  of  the  neighbourhood  having 
ing  country,  as  populous  and  flourjlh-  found  an  afylum  from  the  tyranny  of 
iog  as  thofe  times  of  ignorance  and  the  great  barons,  in  the  cities,  where 
oppreflion  would  permit  it.  In  pro-  they  united  to  form  a  diflinfl  body, 
cefs  of  time  it  became  fubje£f  to  the  fhey  occupied,  at  firft,  all  the  pub- 
Emperors  of  Germany.  I’he  period  lie  offices  of  police  and  juflice  in 
is  well  known,  when  the  Imperial  thefe  lifing  arillocracics.  The  citi- 
autbority  was  abforbed  by  the  ufur-  zens,  properly  fpeaking,  excrcifed 
pations  of  the  great  vaflals,  in  wbofc  the  mechanic  arts,  and  refpefted  the 
bands  all  the  benefices  of  the  ftate  adminiflration  of  the  men  of  family, 
becatne  hereditary  fiefs,  which  re-  whom  they  confidered  and  acknow¬ 
ledged 


ledged  as  the  defenders  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  bilhops  of  Bade  were  gra¬ 
dually  deprived  of  their  preroga¬ 
tives,  and,  in  1501,  finally  quitted 
the  town,  when  the  canton  joined  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.  The  bilhops 
retired,  at  firfi,  to  Friburg,  in  Brif. 
gaw,  and  afterward  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  at  Porentru.  Upon  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  information,  in  1525, 
the  confiitution  of  Bade  was,  in  tome 
meafure,  changed,  and  the  power  of 
the  aridocracy  limited  *,  and,  at  pre- 
fent,  among  the  different  fpecies  of 
republican  governments  into  which 
Swiderland  is  divided,  there  is  not 
one  more  fingular  than  that  of  Bade. 
To  view  the  general  outlines  of  the 
conllitution,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  abfolute  aridocracy ;  but,  had  we 
room  to  confider  it  in  detail,  it 
would  be  found  to  incline  to  a  De¬ 
mocracy  *. 

The  bilhop  of  Bade  dill  retains  his 
title  -f,  and  his  territories  are  not  in- 
Ggnificant.  They  conllitute  what  is 
called  the  bijhopric  of  Bade,  in  con- 
tradidinflion  to  the  ranton  of  Bade. 
As  part  of  the  bilhopric  is  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  its  fovereign,  the  bidtop,  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire ;  but,  from  his 
relations  with  (he  Swifs  cantons,  (to 
the  diets  of  which,  however,  he  fends 
no  deputy)  we  may  confider  him,  in 
fonierefpe61s,asaniember  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  body.  His  territory  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north,  by  the  diilriA  of 
Snndgaw  Proper,  in  Alface  ;  on  the 
wed,  by  Franche  Comptej  on 'the 


fouth  and  ead,  by  the  cantons  of 
Bern,  Soleure,  and  Bade.  It  ia  a- 
bout  fixty  miles  long  by  forty  broad  j 
beginning  at  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and 
extendi ng.acrofs  Alount  Jura,  almoll 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Bade.  It 
contains  fix  to wns,  thirty-fe  ven  cadles, 
and  170  villages.  It  is  a  very  in- 
tereding  country  for  a  naturalill ;  it 
is  extremely  rich  in  petrifadVions ; 
and  here  wc  may  find,  in  miniature, 
all  the  fingular  obje^  which  the 
Alps  exhibit.  The  canton  of  Bade 
is  far  from  being  fo  confiderable  as 
the  bilhopric.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
ead,  by  the  Frichtal  j  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  canton  of  Soleure ;  on'  the 
wed,  by  the  fame  canton  and  the  bi¬ 
lhopric  of  Bade  ;  and,  on  the  north, 
by  the  Alface  and  Suabia :  extend¬ 
ing  about  twenty-four  miles  from^ 
north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-one  from 
ead  to  wed. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Ba¬ 
de  feems  to  have  been  formerly  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  prefent :  its  extent 
makes  it  capable  of  containing  above 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  it  Icarcely 
numbers  more  than  14,000.  ^his 
decline  may  be  attributed  to  the  nar¬ 
row  policy  which  a^uates  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who  are  fo  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  burgherdiip,  and  value  thcmfelves 
fo  much  on  the  privileges  annexed  to 
it,  that  they  feldom  deign  to  confer 
it  upon  foreigners ;  and  as  this  place, 
in  common  with  all  great  cities,  ex¬ 
periences  a  gradual  wade  of  people, 
by  the  number  of  burials  exceeding 
that  of  births,  unlefs  this  unequal  pro¬ 
portion  is  compenfated  by  a  condant 
Z  z  fuccedion 


*  *  An  aridocracy,  driAly  fpeaklng,*  fays  Mr  Coxr,  *  means  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  places  the  fupreme  power  in  the  nobles,  txclulivcly  of  the  people : 
but  here  1  mean  by  it,  the  confining  of  the  fovereign  authority  to  a  certain  limited 
number  of  perfons,  without  cnnfidrring  whether  they  arr-  patriciani  or  plebelana,  no¬ 
bles  or  conimona:  for  at  Bade,  every  citizen  who  is  noble,  and  who  choofes  to  re¬ 
tain  his  title  of  nobility,  is  incapable  of  being  defied  a  member  of  the  fovereign 
council.’  Yol.  I.  161.  Moreover,  the  meaned  citizen  is  legally  capable  of  being 
acmitted  into  that  body  ;  and,  by  the  fingular  mode  of  cleflion,  he  may  poffihly  be 
(hofen  :  for  the  vacancies  in  the  two  councils  are  fupplied  from  all  ranks  of  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  eteflion  is  made  by  z/cnaire;  that  is,  fix  candidates  are  nominated, 
and  from  thefe  the  fiicceflbr  is  appointed  by  lot.  . 
t  The  Fictefiants,  howerer,  call  him  ^e  Prince  of  Porentru. 
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fucceflion  of  new  inhabitants,  in  pro-  ‘  that  the  choirs  of  cathedrals  ate 
cels  of  time  every  great  town  muft  conftru6fcd  toward  the  eaft :  that  of 
become  depopulated  ;  for  a  fupply,  Baflc  declines  fomewbat  from  this  dl- 
to  balance  tbit  wafte,  can  never  be  redlion,  and  the  fun-dial,  which  is 
derived  from  an  indux  of  (Irangers,  placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  choir, 
■where  they  are  not  permitted  to  car-  and  by  which  the  town  clock  is  al. 
ry  on  commerce,  or  to  follow  any  ways  regulated,  partakes  of  this  de- 
trade.  A  few  years  ago,  fume  of  clination ;  a  circuroftance  which,ac- 
the  magiilrates,  fenfible  of  the  impo-  cording  to  the  celebrated  Bernouille, 
^icy  of  this  unlimited  prohibition,  occallons  a  variation  from  the  true 
procured  a  l^w,  by  which  Uiftfree-  time  of  above  forty -five  minutes, 
dom  of  the  town,  and  the  right  of  The  inhabitants  of  Bade  are  Hill  fu 
burgherfhip,  was  j  allowed,  to  be  flrongly  attached  to  this  whimfical 
conferred  upon  Hrangexs but  it  was  cullom,  that  although  it  has  been  of- 
clogged  with  fo  many  redriflions,  as  ten  propofed,  in  the  fovereign  coun- 
by  no  means  to  an!  wcr  the  purpofe  cil,  to  regulate  their  clocks  properly, 
for  which  it  was  intended.  In  other  the  motion  has  been  invariably  re- 
Tcrpefls,  as  Bade  Hands  very  fa-  jefled  ;  and  the  people  would  fufpeH 
Tourably  for  commerce,  the  inbabi-  that  tbeir  liberties  were  invaded,  it 
tants  have  not  negle^ed  this  advan-  their  clocks  were  to  agree  with  tboft 
tage  ’j  for  they  have  edabliflied  a  of  the  rcH  of  Europe.' 
great  variety  of  manufaflures,  parti-  Below  Bade  our  noble  river  leaves 
cularly  of  ribands  and  .cottons  ;  and  Swifierland  and  its  mountainous  re. 
an  extcnfive  trade  is  carried  on  by  gions,  where  the  curious  naturaliil, 
the  merchants.  and  the  moral  philofopher,  may  find 

Of  Baflc  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  inexhauHible  fubjeds  of  cootempla* 
the  clocks  in  the  town  go  an  hour  too  tions  ‘  >•  ' 

fad.  There  are  various  accounts  of  The  Rhine  now  divides  Alface 
this  extraordinary  cirrumHance  :  the  fromSuabia)  apd.  the  firft  place  it 
mod  popular  one  is,  that,  about  400  waters  is  the  fortrefs  of  Huninguen, 
years  ago,  the  city  was  threatened  which  t$  fituated  in  the  diflrifl  of 
with  an  aflault  by  furprife.  The  at-  Sundgau,  in  that  paftc  of  Aliace, 
tack  was  to  be  made  when  the  large  which  the  French,  fince  tbe'revolu- 
clock  of  the  tower,  at  one  end  of  the  tion,  have  named  the  department  of 
bridge,  (hould  flrike  ore  after  mid-  the  Upper  Rhine,  as  they  have  tbnt 
night.  The  artifl,  who  had  the  care  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  l.owcrAl- 
of  the  clock,  being  informed  that  this  face,  -  -  s 

,  was  the  expedted  fignal,  altered  the  ,.iThc  Rhine,  which  thus  ferves  as 
clock,  and  it  Hiuck  two  inftead  of  a  frontier  to  Alface,  on  the  ead,  fie* 
one  •,  fo  that  the  enemy,  thinking  qiiently  caufes  terrible  dcvallations, 
they  had  been  an  hour  too  late,  gave  not  only  til  winter,  but  in  the  midil 
up  the  attempt.  As  a  confirmation  of  fummer,  when  the  fnow  melts  on 
nf  this  account,  a  head  is  Hiown,  the  Alps.  It^  inundations  then  ruin 
which  is  placed  near  this  dock,  with  the  fields,  by  coveting  them  with 
Its  face  turned  to  the  road  by  which  fand.  *  The  ■violent  torrents  of  the  ri- 
ttie  enemy  were  to  have  entered  ;  ver,  which  generally  happen  every 
and  this  bead  is  coouived  to  loll  its  year,  frequently  ajter  the  fituation  of 
tongue  out  every  minute,. as  if  in  de-  its  tflands.  In  this  river  arc  found 
rifion  of  the  pJol.  .But  Jthcrc  is  an-  particles  of  gold,  which  the  torrents 
other  reafon  for.  this  Hrangc  cuilom,  wnfli  frtun  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  only  be- 
\«hich  Mr  Coxc  tltinks  the  moH  pro-  low  Baflc,  that  the  fand  contains  this 
bahlc.  ‘  I*,  i*  well  known,'  fays  he,  precious  uiixtuie,  which,  in  autmnn 
•  j  and 
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and  winter,  when  the  river  is  at  the 
lowelt,  is  drawn  out  with  the  fand, 
and,  after  paiTing  through  feveral  wa¬ 
ters,  the  gold  is  extraded.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  this  metal  are  feldom  fo 
large  as  a  grain  of  millet.  The  gold, 
indeed,  is  very  fine  and  beautiful  j 
but  it  is  fo  fcarce,  that  the  city  of 
Strafhurg,  which  has  the  privilege  of 
gathering  gold  for  the  length  of 
4300  paces,  fcarcely  colleds  five 
ounces  in  a  year.  The  river  alfo 
contains  many  chryfials,  and  particu¬ 
larly  pebbles,  that  receive  a  beauti¬ 
ful  polilh,  and  are  much  ufed  iu 
France,  under  the  lume  of  Rhine 
pebbles. 

From  Huninguen  the  river  flows 
to  Old  and  New  Brifach.  The  for¬ 
mer  Is  a  town  of  Suabia,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Brifgaw.  ^  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  French  in  1638  and  1703, 
but  was  rcllored,  each  time,  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  It  has  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Rhine,  to  New  Bri¬ 
fach,  a  bandfome  town  of  Alface  a- 
bout  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  was 
built  by  the  French,  and  fortified  by 
Vauban.  I  Fort  Mortier,  which  be¬ 
longs  toit,wfcatedcloretotbe  Rhine, 
which  flows  hence,  without  meeting 
with  any  place  of  confequence,  for 
twenty-five  miles, -when  it  vifits  the 
celebrated  city  of  Straiburg,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  all  Alface,  oethe  two  French 
departments  of  the  Upper  and  Low¬ 
er  Rhine.  Nothing  can  form  a  finer 
contrail  to  the  mountains  of  Swifler- 
land  than  the  plains  of  Alfiice.  From 
Bade  to  Straiburg,  the  country  is<  1 
well-cultivated  plain,  almoll  as  flat 
as  a  bowling-green.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  tobacco  are  to  be  fienr  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  peafants'  doors,  this  herb 
being  pleutifully  cultivated  in  tbefe 
fields.  •  .  '  ' 

Straiburg  is  am  ancient  cityj-com- 
nercial,  rich,  and  beautiful.  It  is 
feated  at  the  diilance  of  a  quarter  ofi 
league  from  the  Rhine,  a  canal  from 
which  forms  feveral  others  in  the  ci- 
*7,  which  is  croiTcd,  moreover,  by 
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by  the  river  Ill.  Two  Hone,  and 
four  wooden  bridges,  form  commu¬ 
nications  between  the  different  ward* 
of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  are. 
computed  at  46,000,  excluiive  of  the 
garrifon.  The  principal  ilru£lure& 
are  built  of  a  red  Hone,  dug  from 
quarries  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine. 
This  city,  once  imperitl,  was  takea 
by  Louii  XIV.  in  1682.  ,  lire  cita¬ 
del  and  other  fortifications  Which  that 
monarch  erifled  here,  have^bven  To 
much  improved,  that  Straiburg  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  Itiongeih 
places  in  Eurdpe.  It  was  confirmed 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick  in  r697.  It  is  entered  by  fix 
gates.  The  flfeets,  in  general,  are 
narrow  }  but  tbe  principal  flreet,  and 
two  others,^  are  broad,  regular,  and 
bandfome.  '  Befolic  ’Kvolutiosi, 
Straiburg  was  an  archiepifcopal  fee  v 
but  it  has  fince  been  degraded  into  it 
bilhopric,  fuffragan  to  Befcancon. 
Whatever  may  Be  the  fate  0^  e^ifeo- 
pacy  in  France,  this  preUfe,  by  Vli  •. 
tue  ofthetwodiftrifls  which  he  ho\ds, 
as  a  temporal  lord,  on  the  other  fide- 
of  the  Rhine,  is  Hill  a  princt  of  \He 
empire,  and  has  a  feat  and  voice  iti 
the  dkt.  In  the  cathedral  is  a  clock, 
which  (hows  the  motibns  of  the  coii- 
ftcllationsjp  the  revolutions  of  the  fuu 
and  moon,  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
hours,  6cc.  When  this  clock  wa^^ 
firfl  conflruAed,  it  was  deemed  a 
mailer-piece  of  mechanilm  and  aflro- 
nomy  ;  but,  by  modern  artifts,  it  is 
beheld  with  indifference.  One  cit- 
cumllance,  however,  is  very  remark¬ 
able  :  it  has  been  found  impoflible,  ac 
any  cxpence  whatever,  toreltore  fuch. 
of  the  movements  as  have'  flopped. 
Another  rCMarkable  objefl  iS  the  pry- 
raiuidical  tower,  whi^  ife  pierced 
throb gh,  and  pmked,  like  iace-wurk. 
It  is  349feet  hi^^aod  ii  al'cended  by 
63  j  Heps.  J  On  the  wbo]e;the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Straiburg  is  a  veryfine  build- 
ing,  and  never  fails  to  attraA  the  ai- 
teution  of  Arangers.  ‘Hofpeciesof 
architc6lurc,’fays  Dr.  Moore,’  is  bet- 
i  2  let 
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ter  contrn'cd  for  tlie  dwelling  of  hea¬ 
venly  perjive  Contemplation  than  the 
Gothic.  It  has  a  powerful  tendency 
to  fill  the  mind  with  fublime,  folemn, 
and  religious  fentiments :  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  the  Gothic  churches  contri¬ 
butes  to  increafe  that  veneration 
■which  their  form  and  Cze  infpire. 
We  naturally  feel  a  refpeft  for  a  fa¬ 
bric  into  which  we  know  that  our 
forefathers  have  entered  with  rever¬ 
ence,  and  which  has  flood  the  aifaults 
of  many  centuries,  and  of  a  thoufand 
llorms.* — From  the  pen  of  Dr  Moore, 
thefe  refledlions  deferve  attention  j 
for  they  are  ferrous,  and  even  fenti- 
inental :  perhaps,  however,  they  will 
not  command  implicit  acquicfcence : 
perhaps,  the  awful  fenfations  which 
a  Gothic  ftrudlure  excites,  may  re- 
fult  more  from  the  confecration  of 
poetry  than  the  confecration  of  reli¬ 
gion.  When  the  poet  deferibes  the 
manfions  of  gloom  and  folitude,  who 
can  forbear  feelirig  the  momentary 
impreflion  ? 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
Tu  walk  the  fludious  cloiftcrs  pale, 

And  love  the  high  enibowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  mafly  proof. 

And  ftoned  windows  richly  dight. 
Calling  a  dim  religious  light.  Milt. 

Or  where,  with  Eloifa,  he  per- 
fnnifies  Contemplation  and  Melan¬ 
choly  ? 

In  thefe  lone  fcencs,  thefe  melancholy 
aides, 

W'here  heavenly  penfive  Contemplation 
dwells. 

And  cver-mufing  Melancholy  reigns-~ 
Pope. 

But  what,  on  a  rctrofpeft  of  thofe 
remote  ages,  when  our  aoceflors  en¬ 
tered  thefb  temples  with  reverence, 
Ihould  *  fill  the  mind  with  fublime, 
lolemn,  and  religious  fentiments  ?’ 
What  was  the  piety,  what  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  thefe  anceflors  ?  It  was  a  pi¬ 
ety  and  devotion  compatible  with 
the  mofl  degrading  ideas  of  moral 
worth,  and  with  a  perpetual  viola¬ 


tion  of  the  laws  of  virtue.  Religion, 
or  rather  fupc-rflition,  under  that  hea¬ 
venly  name,  *  lifted  up  her  mitred 
front  in  courts,*  and  forgetful  that 
her  divine  mafler  had  declared  his 
kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world, 
was  employed,  with  unholy  ambition, 
in  the  inceifant  accumulation  of  its 
riches  and  honours.  The  recollec¬ 
tion  of  times,  when  every  cudom  and 
opinion  that  can  degrade  humanity 
were  to  be  found ;  when  the  molt 
cruel  tyranny  and  the  grofleft  fuper 
itition  reigned  without  controul 
when  men  feemed  to  have  loft,  not 
only  the  light  of  learning,  but  of 
their  common  reafoning  }  in  a  word, 
when  even  the  clergy  were  fo  prodU 
gate,  as  publicly  to  fell  abfolutions, 
at  certain  fixed  rates,  for  the  mofl 
attrocious  crimes  ^  (hould  rather  ex 
cite  the  pleafing  fenfations  of  con 
trad,  and  fill  the  mind  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  that  we  now  live  in  times, 
in  which  the  nature  and  neceffity  of 
moral  excellence  are  now  fo  well 
undetdood,  and  in  which  the  eflicn- 
tial  condituents  of  true  piety  are  u 
niverfally  allowed  to  be  uniform  rec 
tituje  in  the  fight  of  God,  an  unaf 
fe6led  purity  of  life  and  manners, 
and  an  extenfive  benevolence  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  fight  of  a  Go¬ 
thic  cathedral  has,  therefore,  the  fame 
effiedt  upon  me,  in  a  religious  view, 
as  the  profpedl  of  an  anqient  cadle  has 
in  a  political  light.  We  behold  the 
refidence  of  fome  ferocious  baron, 
wbofe  turbulence  had  fpread  defula- 
tion  and  mifery  around  we  recoiled 
the  horrors  of  feudal  defpotifin ;  and 
indcad  of  venerating  the  memory  of 
the  titled  favages  of  thofe  times,  we 
feel  here  too  the  cheering  and  foul 
ennobling  fentiments  of  joy  and  gra 
titude,  in  contra/ling  thofe  gloomy 
ages  with  the  prefent  enlightened 
period,  when  the  bledings  of  liberty 
alfo  are  fo  well  underdood  and  fo  u- 
niformly  enjoyed. 

[•7* 3  be  continued.'] 
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DIALOGUE  III. 
Meecury,  Socrates,  and  a  Modern 
Philosopher. 

Mercury. 

P'OME  hither,  Socrates,  I  wifh  to 
^  introduce  you  to  a  modern  Bri- 
tiih  philofopher. 

Socrates. — Although  I  never  made 
great  pretenfions  to  philofophy  my- 
ielf,  I  have  always  reckoned  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  true  philofophers  a  mod 
valuable  acquiiltion,  and  left  the 


Mercury.— I  know  not  that  he 
has. 

Socrates. — He  may,  no  doubt,  have 
enquired  into  the  nature  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ;  drengthened,  by  new  ar¬ 
guments,  the  caule  of  viitue  ;  or  eda- 
blllhed,  on  a  firmer  foundation,  the 
liberties  of  his  country 

Mercury. — I  am  afraid  he  has  not 
enlarged  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  by  new  obfervations,  or  by  the 
advancement  of  truth  j  nay,  I  doubt 
whether  he  believed  that  there  Is  liich 


geometrician,  per- 


world  without  regret,  in  the  hope  of  a  thing  as  mind  in  the  univerfe. 
enjoying  in  thefe  regions  the  com¬ 
pany  and  converfation  of  the  wife 
men  of  antiquity.  Where  is  the  per- 
fon,  pray,  with  whom  yon  mean  to 
make  me  acquainted  ? 

Mercury.— Look  toward  the  Styx. 

Do  you  fee  a  tall  fat  man,  very  fplen- 
didly  dred,  coming  this  way,  with  a 
little  hat  under  bis  arm  ?  He  is  the 
philofopher. 

That,  from  his  drefs,  I 
Ihould  hardly  have  concluded.  But  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  complying  with 
the  fadiion  of  his  age  and  country. 


Socrates.— A. 
haps  ? 

Mercury — I  have  not  heard  him 
fpoken  of  as  fuch.  : 

Socrates.— M.tixs'}  fciencesmay  have 
been  brought  to  perfedion  fince  1  left 
my  native  planet,  and  much  wonder¬ 
ful  difeovery  has  a^ually  been  made. 
Pray  tell  me,  good  Mercury,  in  what 
refpefl  he  has  extended  knowledge, 
or  confirmed  belief  ? 

Mercury. — I'ruly,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 
fay  in  what  he  has  confirmed  belief  ^ 
unlefs  you  call  a  confirmation  of  belief 
as  far  as  might  be  requifite  to  prevent  his  endeavours  to  make  mankind 
the  appearance  of  fingularity.  No:  doubt  of  every  thing  j  of  the  exid- 


I  lhall  love  and  edeem  him  as  a  phi¬ 
lofopher,  that  is,  as  a  friend  to  truth 
and  virtue  :  the  diape  of  his  coat,  or 
the  twid  of  his  periwig,  do  not  affetfl 
my  opinion.  And  of  what  fcience 
has  he  extended  the  boundaries? 


ence  of  God,  of  fpirit,  of  matter, 
and  even  of  themfelves. 

Socrates.— So,  I  find  the  gentleman 
is  only  a  fceptic.  That  is  a  cbara£ler, 
with  which  the  world  was  not  unac¬ 
quainted  in  my  days.  But  I  wonder 


With  what  new  difeovery  has  he  en-  that  the  Britons,  who  have  rid  their 
riched  mankind  ?  Or  has  be  been  fuc-  country  of  a  far  lefs  pemyious  ani- 
cefsful  in  illudrating  the  doftrines  mal,  the  wolf,  would  fufifcr  a  fceptic 
of  morality  edablidied  by  others?  to  burrow  among  theml  And  do  you 
His  countrymen,  I  am  told,  have  of  call  fuch  a  perfon  a  Philofopher,  Mer- 
l*te  made  conliderable  advances  in  cury? 

the  knowledge  of  what  was  little  I  only  call  him  what  ho 

known  in  my  time,  the  properties  of  has  been  called  by  others.  You  have 
matter,  and  the  laws  of  aftromomy  :  had  occafion  to  preferibe, before  now, 
has  he  employed  himfclf  in  that  way  ?  for  fcepticifm  j  and  I  fliould  think  it 

a  favour,  if  you  would  purge  this, 

poor 
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poor  foul  of  a  part  at  lead  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  he  has  brought  upon  himfelf. 
He  might,  perhaps,  think  it  a  favour 
too ;  for  if  he  be  not  purified  in  that 
vraj,  he  mult  in  another  lefs  agree¬ 
able.  But  he  is  almoft  come  up  to 
us.  Now,  my  good  old  Grecian, 
arm  yoarfelf  with  all  your  philofo- 
phy,  fet  in  order  your  arguments,  pre¬ 
pare  your  illuilrations,  Iharpeo  your 
logical  weapons ;  call  forth  the  plea* 
&atry  of  your  wit,  the  6re  of  your 
imagination,  the  impetuofity  of  your 
eloquence,  the  keennefs  of  your 

Softly,  my  friend,  you 
know  I  was  never  dillinguillied  as  a 
declaimer :  1  have  always  thought  it 
iiifBcient  to  convince  a  man,  without 
cither  deafening  or  frightening  him. 

I  would  rather  allure  than  compel  j 
for  there  is  in  human  nature  a  (trong 
propenfity  to  refill  violence,  and  not 
a  lefs  llrong  one  to  yield  to  gintle 
perfuafion. 

Mercury. — Shall  I  then  introduce 
him  to  you  as  the  renowned  Socrates, 
the  champion  of  virtue,  come,  not  to^ 
force,  but  to  footh  him  into  the  truth  ^ 
Do  you  think  that  an  obdinate  mind, 
which  will  not  yield  to  a  greater 
power,  may  be  fubdued  by  a  lefs  ? 

Socratej. — Mention  neither  my 
name  nor  my  character.  1  would 
rather  on  this,  as  on  former  occafioos, 
appear  a  plain  man  than  a  philofophrr, 
and  feem  more  to  favour  fcepticifm 
than  to  oppofe  it :  for  fo  he  will  hear 
me  without  apprehenfion  or  uneafi- 
nefs }  and  I  may  give  my  opinion  of 
fomc  of  his  tenets,  without  being  fuf- 
pe£ted  of  any  defign  either  to  confute 
or  to  ridicule  them.  ■' 

Mercury^ — Well :  yoii  (hall  be 
obeyed.  *  Bnt  he  is  here — Great  aud 
learned  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
to  you  this  friend  of  niluc,  a  plain 
man,  who  pretends  not  to  phllofophy 
or  literature,  but  has'  with  feme  at¬ 
tention  *  read  your  effay^, — rilend 
f  turning  to  Socratej)  this  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  perfon,  whom  you  have  fo 
often  exprefifed  a  dedre  to  fee :  this  is 


the  philofopher,  whofe  writings  are 
fo  much  admired  in  Europe,  Alla, 
Africa,  and  America  j  whom  many 
read,  few  underdand,  and  all  are  con¬ 
vinced  by. 

Socratej.— 1  am  happy  in  being 
prefented  to  fo  great  a  petfon.  That 
many  read  his  writings,  and  that  few 
underdand  them,  I  can  readily  fup. 
pofe:  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt, 
whether  by  them  any'  one  was  ever 
convinced. 

Modern  Philofopher.— Sir ! 
nobody  convinced  by  my  philofophi- 
cal  writings!  What  do  you  mean? 

Socrates. — Far  be  it  from  me.  Sir, 
to  fay  that.  God  forbid-— no,  I  am 
wrong,  I  alkyo»r, pardon,  Sir — chance 
forbid — plbaw  !  I  am  wrong  again. 
Necedity  forbid — or  nothing  forbid, 
that  1  Ihould  affirm  any  thing,  or  no¬ 
thing,  fo  pofilively.  I  only  faid,  that 
I  <f0ai^/A/Vrbetber  any  body  was  ever 
convinced  by  them.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  Sir,  thatyod  are  a  particular  fort 
of  a  gentleman,  and  that  your  princi¬ 
ples  very  ill  agree  with  your  pradice, 
if  you  do  not  very  much  doubt  the 
fame  thing. 

Mod.  Philofophet. — O,  Sir,  I  thought 
you  wilhed  me  to  talk  in  the  language 
of  common  life.  Why,  philofophl- 
cally  fpeaking,  youare right;  I  doubt 
whether  my  writings  ever  did  con- 
vince  :  1  doubt  whether  they  were 
ever  publilhcd  or  printed :  O  yes, 
without  doubt.  Sir,  1  doubt  very 
much  ■■■— - 

Socrates.— furely,  now,  that 
theory  of  yours  cannot  be  well  feunJ- 
ed.  Is^it  poffible  that  you  Ihould, 
with  ferious  confidence,  doubt  whe 
thet  youf  writings  ever  gave  con 
viclion,  or  ever  appeared  in  print  ? 

Modem  philofopher.— I  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  1  doubt  of  it,  with  as 
great  certainty,  as  1  believe — no,  I 
mean  as  I  doubt,  ray  own  exiftencc. 

As.rn/w.— You  firmly  believe  *bat 
you  doubt  it  ? 

McJsrn  Phiiefopher.— Yes arJ 
anv  one  who  has  read  my  ciTavs  vnU 
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irmly.  If  he  Is  a  real  philofophcr,  be-  I  doubt  whether  you  are  not,  one  of 
lieve'that  he  doubts  the  fame  thing,  the  mod  pertinacious,  inDpeitincnt, 
Sccrates.—AsiA  pray,  do  you  think  ill-bred-— 
it  more  favours  the  principle  of  uni-  A/era/rjr.— Pardon  nay  interrupting 

yerfal  fee  pticifm  to  believe  that  you  you  good  Sir.  But  I  mud  now  take 
doubt,  than  to  believe  that  you  do  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  you 
not  doubt  *  arc  fpeaking  to  one  nearly  equal,  per- 

Mfdtrn  Thilofopher. — I  tell  you,  haps,  in  philofophy,  even  to  yourfelf. 
that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  mud  alfo  tell  you,  as  you  are  a 
And,  to  be  fure  I  do  doubt,  whether  dranger  to  our  cuftoms,  that  it  will 
my  belief  in  my  doubts  be  real  or  not.  not  be  for  your  intereft  to  maintaiu 
This  I  mud  do  according  to  my  prin-  any  dofirine  here  which  you  do  not 


principles,  believe  any  thing,  do  Socrates,  Sir, 

you  ?  is  a  perfon  for  whom  I  mud  be  under- 

Modern  Pkihfapher. — By  no  means:  dood  to  have  a  very  great  refpefl : 
as  a  philofophcr,  1  believe  nothing  it  is  falhionable  in  the  bed  company 
certainly;  and  have  fald,  that  he  to  fpeak  of  him  refpedlfully.  Whe« 
who  believes  any  thing  certainly  is  a  I  was  in  Paris,  they  called  me  (and 
fool.  The  phrafe,  you  may  think,  my  fiends  politely  re-echoed  the 
has  not  the  highed  polilh  of  Parifian  words)  Le  Socrate  viodtrne. 
civility ;  but  of  my  friends^  not  one  Mercury. — Very  likely  :  but  that  is 

ever  objefled  to  it.  not  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  Proceed, 

Socrates. — You  feeraed  to  think,  if  you  pleafe,  in  the  argument  with 
that  conHrmed  doubt  implies  belief,  Socrates. 

implies  your  believing  that  you  are  Modern  Phihfopher.—l  deny  not, 
doubtful.  that  from  what  he  has  faid,  it  appears 

Modern  Philofophcr. — Yes,  I  allow  plain  enough,  that  if  mind  did  exid, 
that.  '  and  could  employ  itfelf  in  thinking, 

Socrates.— you  can  neither  the  £rd  principles  of  invedigation 
believe  any  thing,  nor  doubt  any  mud  be  founded  in  belief.  But  as  1 
thing;  as  the  former  fuppofe^  belief  deny  the  exidence  of  mind,  and  con- 
diredly,  and  the  latter  by  implication,  fcqiicntly  of  thought,  it  is  not  necef- 
So  that  your  mind  can  never  be  cip*  h^ry  for  me  to  allow,  that  his  reafon- 
ployed  on  any  thought  at  all ;  for  if  Ing  affefls  my  theory.  The  mind, 
it  were,  that  would  imply  fomething  although  it  mud  believe  if  it  think, 
either  of  belief  or  of  doubt  with  re-  yet,  if  it  do  not  think,  may  as  well 
fpefl  to  the  thought,  or  with  rerpe£l  doubt.  Such  Is  my  dodhine  :  and  1 
tu  the  manner  of  your  thinking  it.  am  proud  to  declare,  that  while  I 
But  you  allow,  that  doubt  Implies  be-  was  on  earth,  there  were  feme  who 
lieving  that  you  are  doubtful.  There-  dudied,  andmany  who  embraced  it. 
fore  you  cannot  think  without  bcliev-  Socrates. — ^That  I  am  willing  to 

ipg,'  and  as,  according  to  your  prin-  believe.  Even  in  your  own  houfe  I 
ciple*,  you  cannot  believe,  fo  neither,  doubt  not  that  you  mud  have  had 
according  to  your  principles,  can  you  many  difciples.  Every  chair  in  your 
think.  ,  parlour  would  have  a  fmattering  at 

Modern  Philofopher. — I  tellyou,  old  lead  of  knowledge  in  human  nature  ; 
gentleman,  you  know  nothing  of  the  and  the  table  on  which  you  wrote 
uiaiter ;  and  that  you  arc — no,  that  your  EE.rys  might  difeufs  a  point  ot 
‘  ■  >  fcepticifm 
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fccpticifm  not  mucli  Icfs  accurately 
than  yourfelf. 

Modern Philofopher. — Fie,  Socrates: 
it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philo¬ 
fopher  to  talk,  fo  abfurdly.  What  a 
jumble  of  inconiittencies  you  have 
thrown  together !  Did  ever  I  hint, 
or  could  1  ever  believe,  that  a  table 
or  chair  could  reafon  like  myfclf ;  or 
fuppofe  a  piece  of  infenlible  matter 
to  be  endowed  with  human  faculties  ? 

Socrates. — Before  I  give  you  an 
anfwer,  allow  me  to  aik  you  a  plain 
queilioR  with  regard  to  nothing  \  that 
idea,  or  rather  word,  which  you  feem 
to  be  fo  fond  of.  Is  it  nothing,  with 
refpeft  to  matter,  for  example,  dedl- 
tute  of  the  qualities  of  magnitude  and 
folidity,  which  are  elTential  to  mat¬ 
ter  ?  And,  with  regard  to  mind,  is  it 
not  deltitute  of  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  ? 

Modern  Philofopher. — I  do  not  well 
underhand  thclle  queflions ;  but  1  ad¬ 
mit  at  once,  that  a  non-entity  can¬ 
not  poflels  qualities. 

Socrates.— hnA  what  is  your  idea 
of  difference?  Would  you  call  two 
things  different  which  both  poffefs 
the  fame  qualities  ? 

Modern  Philofopher.— no  means. 
When  two  things  are  fpoken  of  as 
different,  it  muft  be  meant,  that  one 
of  them  poffeffes  feme  quality  which 
the  other  does  not  poffefs. 

Socrates. — Well :  if  you  and  your 
table  be  different,  muff  not  one  of  the 
two  have  foroe  quality  or  qualities 
that  the  other  has  not  ?  And  fince 
nothing  cannot  poffefs  any  quality } 
and  ffnee  both  you  and  your  table  are 
(by  your  theory)  nothing  j  neither  of 
the  two  can  poffefs  any  quality.  So 
thdt  when  you  deny  the  exigence  of 
matter  and  fpirit,  you  in  faft  allow, 
that  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time, 
does  poffefs  qualities,  and  does  not 
poffefs  qualities.  And  you  will  find, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  inffaneve  of 
fuch  abfurdity  in  fceptical  reafon- 
ing :  you  will  find,  that  in  almoft  all 
the  principles  of  your  fyllcin,  as  far 


as  it  is  fceptical,  limilar  contradiflions 
ate  implied. 

Modern  Philofopher. — There  does 
appear  to  be  a  little  abfurdity  in  fup- 
poling  that  fpirit  and  matter  do  not 
exiff  j  as  they  are  evidently  different, 
and  therefore  muft  poffefs  qualities. 
But — 

Socrates. — And  you  feemed  to  al¬ 
low,  that,  if  the  foul  exiff,  univerfal 
fcepticifm  is  impofftble,  becaufe  this 
implies  a  neceffary  wantofall  thought; 
which  is  inconfiffent  with  the  nature 
of  the  foul. 

Modern  Philofopher.— Perhaps,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  the  exiffence  of 
the  foul,  and  the  impoflibility  of  uni- 
verfal  fcepticifm,  might  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  certain  to  the  common  herd 
of  mankind.  But  you  are  not  aware, 
my  good  Sir,  that  I  hold  one  tenet 
which  totally  deffroys  the  force  of 
every  argument.  1  hold,  that  the 
fenfes  and  the  memory  are  fallacious; 
and  that,  by  confcquence,  one  cannot 
be  fure  of  the  reality  of  what  one 
perceives  or  remembers :  fo  that  we 
ought  not  by  any  reafoning  to  be 
convinced,  as  we  are  apt  both  to  mif- 
underffand  and  to  forget  it.' 

Socrates. — It  is  ffrange  if  you  do 
not  fee  that,  in  this  refpeft,  yourov.n 
arguments  are  liable  to  the  fame  ob- 
jeilion  with  thofe  of  your  opponents. 
But,  pafling  this ;  what  reafon  have 
you  to  think  that  the  fenfes  are  de¬ 
ceitful  ? 

Modern  Philofopher. — Let  me  an¬ 
fwer  you  by  another  queftion.  Have 
not  mankind,  in  general,  agreed  to 
call  the  faculty  perceiving,  the  ob- 
jeS  perceived,  and  the  a6l  of  per¬ 
ception.  by  one  and  the  fame  name  ? 
—Thereby  indicating,  that  thofe 
three  are,  according  to  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  really  the  fame  thing.  Now 
thefaculty perceivingis  in  what  we  call 
the  foul  or  mind  ;  as  when  one  fays, 
myfght  is  weak ;  fo  llkewifc  muff 
the  thing  perceived  be  :  as  when  one 
fays,  I  lee  a  ftrange^^/  :  and  there- 
foie  the  fenfes  give  notice  of  no  things 
external 
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eKtemal  to  the  mind,  but  of  fuch 
thingi  only  as  are  cootained  by  it,  or 
within  it. 

SscraUi.—Aod  can  you  really 
think,  that  ineii  in  general,  when  they 
fee  a  river  or  a  mountain,  believe  it 
to  exift  only  in  their  own  mind  ? 
Bring  me  one  man  of  common  fenfe 
who  thinks  fo,  and  1  (hall  fubmlt  to 
your  opinion.  Bat  you  will  not  find, 
that  mankind  never  employ  the  lame 
word  to  denote  things,  which  they 
believe  to  be  totally  different.--^ 
When  you  look  at  London  from 
Highgate-hill,  have  you  not  a  view 
•f  London  ? 

Modern  Phihfophtr.—~'Y ti. 

ikcrates,-—AQA  when  you  look  ^t 
a  perfpedive  reprefentation  of  Loo* 
don,  have  you  not  a  v/Vw  of  London? 

Medern  Phil^pher.—^o  doubt. 

Socrates. it  follow  that  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  perfpedive  reprefenta- 
tion  of  it  arc  the  fame  thing }  or  that, 
while  you  have  the  drawing  in  your 
pocket,  you  have  the  city  in  your 
pocket  too  ? 

Modem  Philofopher. — No  :  I  own 
there  is  fome  realon  in  what  you  fay. 
—But  though  1  were  to  admit  that 
the  fenfes  are  net  deceitful,  which  no 
fceptical  philolbpher  ever  did  or  can 
admit,  I  mnft  ftill  adhere  to  the  fal¬ 
lacious  nature  of  memory ;  which  ii 
alone  fuificient  to  overturn  every  ar- 
uument :  for  if  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  premifes  are  as  our  memory 
reprefents  them,  how  can  we  be  fare 
sf  our  concloSon  ? 

Socrates, — Pleafe  to  anfwer  me  a 
queltion  or  two.  If  a  thoufand  men 
were  to  oblerve  the  fame  thing  at 
the  fame  time,  and  every  one  of  the 
thoufand,  feparately  examined^  te- 
glve  the  fame  account  of  it  \  weald  it 
he  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
obfervation^  or  of  its  inneenracy  ? 

Modern  PM^opier.—Of  its  accu¬ 
racy. 

S»£rates.^l{  a  thoufand  men  were 
to  remember  the  fame  thing  with 
the  fame  circumftances,  would  it  be 


a  proof  of  the  exadnefs,  or  of  the 
deceitfulnefs,  of  memory  1 

Modern  Philofopher. its  exaft- 
nefs. 

Socrates. — And  among  the  many 
tboufands  who  have  read  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  billory,  Is  there,  do  you  thinks 
any  perfon  of  a  found  mind,  who 
would  differ  from  the  reft  in  his  rcr 
membcance  of  the  raoft  material  and 
lunditputed  events  that  biftorians  re¬ 
cord?  Would  any  one,  for  example, 
al^rm  that  Julius  Caefar  was  not  dab¬ 
bed  by  confpirators,  but  hanged  for 
iheep  ftcaling  ;  that  William  the  firft 
conquered,  not  England,  but  New 
i^aiand  :  that  the  Romans  bombard¬ 
ed  Carthage  with  two  and  forty- 
pounders  ;  and  that  Scipio  (hot  Han¬ 
nibal  with  a  rifle  barrel  gun,  as  he 
was  getting  into  ao  air  balloon  f  And 
if  the  roempries  of  men  were  fallaci¬ 
ous,  and  of  courfc  conftantly  chang¬ 
ing,  could  theix  remembrances  of  the 
events  of  hiftory  fo  exaflly  coincide  ?. 

Medern  Philofpher.rr^ocnttt,  I 
will  hear  you  no  longer  :  your  argu¬ 
ments  becoape  troublcfome  j  and  if 
you  perfift  in  this  uuphiloibphical 
way  of  reafoning,  we  muft  part. 

Mereiay.—.Pei:h%p9  you  will  not 
find  it  fo  eafy,  as  you  may  imagine, 
to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  Socrates 
and  common  fenfe.  Remember  where, 
you  are  :  Paris  and  Verfailles  arc  a 
great  way  off.  Believe  me,  it  will 
be  for  your  interefthere,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  the  world  you 
have  left,  to  liften  to  the  truth,  and 
to  yield  when  yoaare  convinced  by 
it.  Obftinacy  tod  feepticifm  arc  of 
no  account  in  thefe  regions. 

Modern PhiUfopher.-.^TLhistaMer  I 
find  begins  to  grow  fomewh^t  feriou^. 
If  you  oblige  me  to  fay  mhat  I  think, 
I  fear  h  muft  give  up  the  deccitfiilr 
neia  of  memory  as  well  cs  of  fenfe. 

Ss«ruto.-«-Takathe  trouble  tore- 
coUeA  whet  has  been  feid  in  this 
convexiiitiMi,  and  bat  receiTed  your 
aflent.  We  have  fects  that  neither 
the  fenfes  nor  the  memory  can,  with 
A  any 
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any  propriety,  be  called  fallacious  •, 
and  that  therefore  every  argument 
■which  reafon  approved,  and  continued 
to  approve,  may  be  reckoned  a  juft 
«ne.  Y ou  allowed,  that  fpirit  arid  mat* 
ter  are  pofleffed  of  qualities, and  confe- 
quently  of  exiftence ;  and  that,  the 
exiftence  of  mind  being  admitted,  u- 
jilvcrfal  fcepticifm  is  impoftible. 

Modern  Philofophfr. — Your  argu¬ 
ments  fcem  to  have  fomething  in 
them.  And  I  own  I  was  forry  to 
fee  your  doftrtne  advanced,  to  the  de¬ 
triment  both  of  my  fame  and  of  my 
bookfellcr,  es'cn  before  I  left  the  o- 
ther  world. 

Socrates. — You*  left  the  other 
■world  !  I  will  undertake  to  prove',  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  mode  of  rea- 
fonlng,  that  you  arc  there  ftill. 

Modern  Phitof. — I  heartily  wifh 
■you  could.  How  would  you  prove 
that,  pray  >  * 

Socrates. — I  could  prove  it,  from 
the  confideration  that  you  arc  atpre- 
fent  in  the  (hades  below. 

Modern  Philofcpher. — Y ou  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  only  forgotten  your  philo- 
fophy,  old  gentleman,  but  loft  your 
v.its.  Why,  that  would  be  proving 
a  propofitidn  from  a  principle  direct¬ 
ly  contradictory  to  it. 

Socrates. — And  is  this  contradic¬ 
tion  more  glaring  than  to  deduce  uni- 
verfal fcepticifm  from  any  principle  of 
Ptlief  whatever.  I^et  the  principle 
be  what  it  will,  either  that  fpirit  and 
matter  do,  or  do  not,  exift  ;  ftill  be¬ 
lief  is  implied:  and  to  prove,  from 
a  principle  believed,  that  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  nothing,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
3cf,  ridiculous  than  to  prove  that  you 
i'rc  in  the  other  world,  bccaufe  you 
use  in  this.  You  allowed,  that  fpirit 
;*nri  matter  ha’/c  exiftence,  an  !  that 
t'onrcqucntly  uiiiverfal  (cepticifm  is 
impofiihtg ;  yon  now  fee,  that  this 
mull  be  thought  an  impotfibility,  e- 
>'cn  by  one  who  could  'be  mad  c- 
•yinugh  to  believe  that  fpitit  and  tjiat- 
.  r:  do  not  cxilt. 


Modem  Philofpher, — I  f.-ar  mv 
fyftcra  mult  fall  to  pieces,  but  is  it 
not  pity  to  overturn  a  fchenie  fo  friend, 
ly  to  the  elegancies  of  falhionable  life, 
and  which  renders  the  mind  of  man 
fo  light  and  eaty,  by  relieving  it  fiom 
all  apprehennons  of  future  exiftence? 

Socrates. — You  ftill  forget  where 
you  are  :  you  caainot,  it  feems,  even 
in  this  world,  keep  clear  of  the  li¬ 
centious  jargon  to  which  you  were 
fo  long  accuftomed  in  the  other.  As 
to  the  tendency  of  your  doClrines, 
and  of  the  inferences  that  may  be 
fairly  drawn  from  them,  no  perfun 
capable  of  ferious  thought  can  for  a 
moment  believe  them  to  be  benefi- 
cial  to  mankind  ;  you  yourfelt  will 
be  of  this  opinion  foon,  if  you  are 
not  fo  already.  All  love  to  God, to 
our  neighbour,  and  cventoourlelves, 
they  would  extingulfti ;  for  who  can 
love  that  which  he  does  not  believe 
to  exift  ?  From  no  fort  of  wickednels, 
that  man  may  wifh  to  commit,  would 
they  deter :  for  they  teach,  that  rea¬ 
fon  ought  to  be  the  frrvant,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  (lave,  of  paflion ;  and  that 
the  irapulfcs  of  paflion,  being  the  ne- 
celfary  eifeCls  of  neceflary  caufes,  are 
irreftftible,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  reft  fled ;  that  there  is  no  good 
reafon  for  diftinguilhing  moral  virtue 
from  intelleCliial  ability :  in  other 
words,  that  men  are  under  no  ftrong- 
er  obligations  to  be  juft  than  to  be  e- 
loquent,  and  that  to  have  a  weak 
memory  is  as  bad  a  thing  as  to  pick 
a  pocket.  But  1  fcorn  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  your  paradoxes.  1  Ihall 
only  fay,  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  head  or  heart  of  any  one  who  i» 
not  both  a  profligate  and  a  fool :  and 
that  you,  bv  endeavouring  to  fabvett 
every  thing  that  has  been  believed 
concerning  tntnd,  liavc  done  fuch  a 
fervice  to  philofophy,  as-  a  prince 
would  do  to  his  people  in  attempting 
to  deftroy  all  the  rellraints  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  confequcntly,  all  tlie  pro- 
tedion. 
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An  lattrtfiing  Account  of  the  March  of  the  Brhifti  EmbafTy  from 
the  City  of  Tong-tchew,  in  Chinn,  to  the  Imperial  Palace  q/'Yeu- 
tnaii-maii-yeuman  :  IVitb  a  new  Defeription  of  Pekin,  the  Metro¬ 
polis  of  the  Empire^  and  fome  curious  Particulars  of  the  Cultoms  and 
Manners  of  the  Chinel'e. 

Frern  *  A  Narrative  of  the  Britijls  Emhajfy  to  Chinelt  in  I791»  1793,  and 
1794,  by  JEneat  AaJerfon,  then  in  the  Service  of  Lord  Maeartoey.'* 
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A  T  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednefday,  i\  Augull  1793, 
the  general  was  beat  through  all  the 
courts  of  the  houfe,  as  a  lignal  for 
the  fuite  to  prepare  for  their  depar* 
ture.  After  an  hady  breakfad,  the 
whole  of  the  Enibaify  was  ready  to 
proceed  on  their  journey.  The  fol- 
diers  were  lird  marched  off  tocuver- 
ed  waggons  provided  fur  them  j  the 
fervanis  then  followed,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  limilar  machines ;  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  fuite  next  proceeded  in 
light  carts  drawn  by  a  lingle  horfe. 
Lord  Macartney,  Sir  George  Staun¬ 
ton,  and  Mr  Plumb,  the  interpre¬ 
ter,  were  conveyed  in  palanquins, 
which  were  each  of  them  borne  by 
four  men. 

I'he  vehicles  which  carried  the 
foldiers  and  fervants  were  common 
hired  carts,  drawn  by  four  horfes, 
unequally  coupled  together,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  draw  matting.  'J'hehar- 
nefs,  if  it  may  deferve  that  name,  was 
made  of  rope  and  cordage.  The  iin- 
gle-horfc  carts  were  covered  with 
blue  nankeen,  and  had  doors  of  lat¬ 
tice  work  lined  with  the  fame  duff : 
the  drivers  walked  by  the  dde  of 
them. 

At  four  o’clock  this  procedion 
was  in  motion,  which  coniided  of 
fixty  carts  fur  the  foldiers  and  fer¬ 
vants,  and  twenty  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
fuite,  excluiive  of  carts  fur  the  pri¬ 
vate  baggage,  and  the  coolies,  or 
porters,  employed  to  carry  the  pre* 
fents  and  heavy  baggage,  which 
Were  conveyed  on  theii;  ihouldcrs*. 


four  hundred  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
don. 

About  five  o’clock  we  had  quit¬ 
ted  the  city  of  Tong  -  tchew,  and 
entered  immediately  into  a  fine  level 
country  of  the  molt  luxuriant  ferti¬ 
lity,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  appeared  to  be  one  iaimeufe 
garden. 

The  road  along  which  we  travel¬ 
led,  is^not  only  broad,  but  elegant  \ 
and  is  a  proof  of  the  labour  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Chinefe  government  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  communications  between 
the  capital,  and  the  principal  part  or 
the  kingdom.  The  middle  of  this 
road  conliils  of  a  pavemeut  of  broad, 
llag  Hones  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  fulli- 
cient  fpace  to  admit  of  iix  carriages 
to  run  abreall.  Ihe  lateral  parts 
arc  laid  with  gravel  Hones,  and 
kept  in  continual  repair  by  troops  ot 
labourers,  who  are  ftatioircd  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  road  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  ^ 

At  feven  o’clock  the  cavalcade 
(lopped  at  a  large  town,  whofe  name 
is  Kiyeng-Foo.  To  call  it  populous, 
would  be  to  employ  a  fuperHuous  e.\- 
ptclTiun,  that  is  equally  appropriate 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  every  vil¬ 
lage,  town,  and  city  j  nay,  every  riv¬ 
er,  and  all  the  banks  of  it,  teems  with 
people.  In  the  country  thro’  which 
we  have  paSed  the  population  is  im- 
menfe  and  univerial :  .every  mile 
brought  us  to  a  village,  whofe  inha¬ 
bitants  would  have  crowded  our 
larged  towns )  and  the  number  of 
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villas  fcattered  over  the  country,  on 
each  fide  of  the  road,  while  they  ad* 
ded  to  its  beauty,  were  proofs  of  its 
wealth. 

Thofe  villas  which  sSe  approached 
near  enough  to  examine  as  we  paf* 
fed,  were  built  of  wood,  and  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  were  paint* 
ed  black,  and  enriched  with  gilded 
ornaments. 

The  day  of  our  journey  from  Tong- 
tchew  to  Pekin  was,  I  doubt  not,  a 
matter  of  general  notification,  from 
the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people 
who  abfolutely  covered  the  road} 
and,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  mandarins  to  keep  it 
clear,  the  preffure  of  the  crowd  was 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  wc  were 
obliged  to  halt,  fur  at  lead  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  prevent  the  accidents 
which  might  otherwife  have  happen* 
cd  from  the  palTage  of  the  carts  amid 
thiscontinual  and  innumerable  throng. 
I  cannot  but  add  to  the  obfiacles 
which  we  received  from  the  curiofi- 
ty  of  the  Chinefe,  fome  fmall  degree 
of  mortification  at  the  kind  of  im* 
predion  our  appearance  feemed  to 
make  on  them :  for  they  no  fooner 
obtained  a  fight  of  any  of  us,  than 
they  univerfally  burfi  out  into  immo* 
derate  Ihoutsof  laughter  :  and  1  mull 
acknowledge,  that  we  did  not,  at 
this  time,  wear  the  appearance  of 
people,  who  were  arrived  in  this 
country,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  every 
means  of  addrefs  and  prepofieflion, 
thofe  commercial  privileges,  and  po¬ 
litical  difiin^ions,  which  no  other 
nation  has  had  the  art  or  power  to  ac* 
compliih. 

At  Kiyeog-Foo,  which  is  about  9 
miles  from  Tong-tchew,  the  whole 
Embaify  of  all  ranks  alighted  from 
their  refpeflive  carriages :  here  the 
inferior  department  found  tables 
fpread  for  their  refrelhment  in  an 
open  yard,  but  covered,  at  the  fame 
times,  with  great  plenty  of  cold 
meats,  tea,  fruits,  Sec.  while  the  up¬ 
per  departments  were  ferved  with 


their  regale  in  fomo  adjoining  rooms 
of  a  very  miferable  appearance. 

Before  the  procefiion  re-commen. 
ced  its  progrefs,  the  condufling  man. 
darin,  with  his  ufual  attention,  or' 
dered  fome  joau,  a  harlh  four  white 
wine,  to  be  ordered  to  the  atten¬ 
dants  of  the  £mba{ry,to  fortify  their 
ilomachs,asa  confiderable  time  might 
probably  elapfe  before  they  would 
obtain  any  further  rcfrefhment :  we 
were  then  fummoned  to  prepare  for 
our  departui'e,  when  a  fccnc  of  con- 
fufion  and  difiurbance  took  place  a. 
mong  ourfclves,  which,  whatever  its 
real  cffcfls  might  have  been,  w  as  not 
calculated  at  leaft  to  give  any  very 
favourable  impreflion  of  the  manners 
and  difpofition  of  the  Englilh  nation. 
In  (hort,  from  the  crowd  of  people 
alfembled  to  fee  us,  the  negle^  of  a 
previous  arrangement,  and  difiribu. 
tion  of  the  carts,  together  with  the 
inconfiderate  eagernefs  to  fet  off  a- 
mong  ourfclves,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
inconfiderable  difficulty  for  the  man¬ 
darins  to  aflign  the  people  to  their 
refpeftive  vehicles. 

At  eight  o’clock  wc  took  our  leave 
of  the  town  of  Kiyeng-Foo,  which 
is  a  very  confiderable  and  extenfivc 
place :  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  un¬ 
paved,  and  the  houfes  are  built  alto¬ 
gether  of  vtood  ;  at  leaft  in  the  part 
which  we  traverfed  there  were  none 
conftruAed  of  any  Other  matcrialf. 
'I  he  (hops  made  a  very  pleafing  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  feemed  to  be  well  fur- 
nifhed  with  their  refpeftive  commo¬ 
dities. 

Of  the  country,  which  occupies 
the  few  miles  from  this  place  to  Pe¬ 
kin,  I  have  little  to  fay,  as  the  crowds 
of  people  that  furrounded  us,  either 
intercepted  the  view,  or  diftrafted 
our  attention. 

At  noon  we  approached  the  fu- 
burbs  of  the  capital  of  China,  and  I 
cannot  btft  feel  fome  degree  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  no  alteration  was  made  in 
the  ordinary  travelling,  and  (habby 
appearance  of  the  Embafiy,  on  fuch 
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in  important  occafion.  Whatever 
there  might  be  to  prevent  that  dif- 
play  which  it  poffeffed  fuch  ample 
pruviiions  to  make,  1  cannot  pretend 
to  determine but  our  cavalcade  had 
nothing  like  theappearance  of  an  Em* 
balfy*  from  the  Brit  nation  in  Europe, 
pafling  through  the  molt  populous 
city  in  the  world. 

On  entering  the  fuburbs,  we  paf- 
fed  beneath  Icvcral  very  beautiful 
triumphal  arches,  elegantly  painted, 
and  enriched  with  various  fanciful 
ornaments :  the  upper  part  of  them 
was  fquare,  with  a  kind  of  pent-houfe, 
painted  of  a  green  colour,  and  height* 
ened  with  varnilh  t  from  the  inOde 
of  this  roof  was  fufpended  the  mo* 
del  of  an  accommodation  junk,  ad* 
mirably  executed,  and  adorned  with 
ribbands  and  filken  dreamers. 

Thefe  fuburbs  are  very  extenfive  ; 
the  houfes  arc  of  wood,  the  greater 
part  of  them  two  dories  in  height, 
and  their  fronts  painted  in  various 
colours.  The  diops  are  not  only 
commodious  for  their  refpeflive  pur* 
pofes,  but  have  a  certain  grandeur 
in  their  appearance,  that  is  enlivened 
by  the  very  pretty  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  the  refpedive  maga* 
zincs  are  difplayed  to  the  view  of  the 
public,  either  to  dillinguilh  the  dif* 
terent  trades,  or  to  tempt  the  purcha* 
fers. 

We  proceeded  gradually  through 
fpacious  drects,  which  are  paved  on 
either  dde  for  the  convenience  of 
foot  palfengers.  The  whole  way  was 
lined  with  foldicrs,  and,  indeed,  with* 
out  fuch  a  regulation,  it  would  have 
been  impodible  for  the  carriages  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  crowd  that 
attended  us. 

At  two  o’clock  we  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  the  grand  imperial  city  of 
Pekin,  with  very  little  femblance  of 
diplomatic  figure  or  importance  :  in 
Ihort,  fori  cannot  help  repeating  the 
fentiment,  the  appearance  of  the  am* 
balTador’s  attendants,  both  with  ref- 
pect  to  the  ihabbinefs  of  their  drefs, 


and  the  vehicles  which  conveyed 
them,  bore  a  greater  refemblance  to 
the  removal  of  paupers  to  their  pa- 
rilhes  in  England,  than  the  expected 
dignity  of  the  reprelentativc  of  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch. 

Pekin,  or,  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it,  Piteben,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  is  fituated  in  one 
hundred  and  iixtecn  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  forty  and 
forty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  defended  by  a  wall  that  inclofcs 
a  fquare  fpace  ol  about  twelve  leagues 
in  circumference  :  there  is  a  grand 
gate  in  the  center  of  each  angle, 
and  as  many  leflier  ones  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  wall ;  they  are  ftrongly 
arched,  and  fortified  by  a  fquare 
building,  or  tower,  of  feven  flories, 
that  fprings  from  the  top  of  the  gate¬ 
way  'y  the  Tides  of  which  are  ilrength- 
ened  by  a  parapet  wall,  with  port 
holes  for  ordnance.  The  windows 
of  this  building  are  of  wood,  and 
painted  to  imitate  the  muzzle  of  a 
great  gun,  which  is  fo  cxaflly  repre* 
lented,  that  the  deception  is  not  dlT- 
coverable  but  on  a  very  near  ap¬ 
proach  ;  there  are  nine  of  thefe  win¬ 
dows  to  each  (lory  on  the  front  to¬ 
wards  the  fuburbs.  Thefe  gates  are 
double  y  the  firil  arch  of  which  is 
very  ftrongly  built  of  a  kind  of  free 
ftone,  and  not  of  marble,  as  has  been 
related  by  fome  writers:  the  depth 
of  it  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  in  the 
middle  of  theentranceis  avery  ftrong 
door  of  fix  inches  thick,  and  fortified 
with  iron  bolts :  this  archway  leads 
to  a  large  fquare,  which  contains  the 
barracks  for  foldiers,  confiding  of 
mean  wooden  houfes  of  two  ftories  : 
on  turning  to  the  left,  the  fecond 
gateway  is  feen,  whofe  arch  is  of  the 
fame  dimenfioAs  and  appearance  as 
that  already  dtferibed,  but  without 
the  tower. 

At  each  of  the  principal  gates  there 
is  a  ftrong  guard  of  foldiers,  with  fe* 
veral  pieces  of  ordnance  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  inner  entrance. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  ^ates  are  opened  at  tire  dawn 
ot*  day,  and  (hut  at  ten  o'clock,  at 
night,  atter  which  hour  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  city  from  the  luburbs 
is  impracticable  j  nor  will  they  be 
opened  on  any  pretence,  or  occalion, 
whatever,  without  a  fpecial  order 
from  the  principal  mandarin  of  the 
city. 

The  four  leiTer  gates  are  defended 
by  a  fmall  fort  built  on  the  wall, 
which  is  always  guarded  by  a  body 
ef  troops. 

The  wall  is  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  ten  feet  in  breadth  on  the  top  : 
the  foundation  of  Hone,  and  appears 
about  two  feet  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  :  the  upper  part  is  of  brick, 
and  gradually  diminilhes  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Whether  it  is  a 
folid  Hruedure,  or  only  filled  up  with 
mortar  or  rubbllh,  is  a  circumllance 
concerning  which  I  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  any  auUientic  information. 

This  wall  is  defended  by  outworks 
and  batteries,  at  fitort  diilanccs  from 
each  other;  each  of  them  being 
llrengthcDcd  by  a  fmall  fort,  though 
none  of  the  fortifications  are  garri- 
foned  but  tbofe  which  are  attached  to 
the  gates ;  and  though  there  is  a 
breail-work  of  three  feet  high,  with 
poit'boles  for  cannon,  which  crowns 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  there 
is  not  a  fiugle  gun  mounted  upon  it. 
On  the  ilde  toward  the  city,  it  is,  in 
fome  places,  quite  perpendicular ; 
and  in  others,  forms  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  It 
is  cuHotttary  for  bodies  of  foldicrs  to 
patruic  the  wall  every  night  during 
the  time  that  the  emperor  icfidcs  in 
tbecitv,  which  is  frum  Oclober  to 


April,  when  Im  imperial  majefly  ufa- 
ally  goes  to  a  favourite  palace  in  Tar 
taiy.  From  its  petfedf  itate  of  repair 
and  general  appearance,  I  ihould  ra 
ther  iuppoie  it  to  be  of  modern  erec 
tion,  and  that  many  years  cannot 
have  palled  away  fince  it  underwent 
a  complete  repair,  or  was  entirely 
rebuilt. 

The  diftance  from  the  fouth  gate 
where  we  entered,  to  the  call  gate, 
through  which  we  pafied  out  of  the 
city,  comprehends,  on  the  mod  mo. 
derate  computation,  a  courfc  of  ten 
miles.  'I'he  principal  llreets  are  e 
qually  fpacious  and  convenient,  be 
ing  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  and  of  great  length,  but  are 
only  paved  on  each  fide  for  foot  pal 
fengers.  The  police  of  the  city 
however,  fpares  no  pains  to  keep  the 
middle  part  clean,  and  free  from  all 
kind  of  nuifance ;  there  being  latg 
bodies  of  fcavengers  continually  etn 
ployed  for  that  pur  pole,  who  are  al- 
filled,  as  well  as  controlled,  in  their 
duty  by  foldiers  llationcd  In  every 
diilricl,  to  enforce  a  due  obiervanre 
of  the  laws  that  have  been  enabled, 
and  the  regulations  which  have  been 
flamed  for  preferving  civil  order 
mong  the  people,  and  the  municipal 
economics  of  this  Immcnle  city.  I 
ubferved,  as  we  palTed  along,  a  great 
number  of  men  who  were  fprinkling 
the  llreets  with  water,  in  order  to 
lay  the  duH,  which,  in  dry  weather, 
would  not  only  be  *troublefome  to 
palfengers,  but  very  obnoxious  alio 
to  the  (bops;  whofe  commodities 
mud  be  more  or  lefs  injured,  were  it 
cot  for  this  beneficial  and  ncccffary 
precaution. 


[To  bt  concluded  in  our  tuxt^ 


ON  INVITATIONS. 


THK  firth,  and  moft  common  of  lhall  be  happy  if  yon  will  ftep  in, 
nil  invitations,  are  ^nerat  invi-  and  eat  a  bit  ol  mutton' — or — *  W  by 
tations  ‘  We  lliall  be  glad  to  fee  do  we  never  fee  you?  We  are  always 
you,  Wr — to  lake  a  dinner  with  us,’  at  home,  and  (hail  be  happy  if  j  oii 
— ot — ‘  When  you  patitVis  way,  wc  will  fpeud  a  d.iy  -.vith  us' — or-—. 

Well . 
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Well!  vvlien  am  I  to  fee  you  ?  Will  is  the  cafe?  My  rule,  therefore, 
vou  dine  with  me' foan?' — or — ‘  So  !  never  to  accept  of  them  ;  for,  if  my 
YOU  never  •aiill  come  and  dine  with  company  is  really  wanted*  it  will  be 
uj’ — or — ‘  Before  you  go  out  of  aiked  more  particularly  ;  if  not,  and 
town,  I  pofitively  infill,  that  you  repeated  experience  convinces  me  of 
come  and  dine  with  us' — or — ‘  1  it,  1  account  all  inch  invitations  to 
am  engaged  to  morrow,  but,  any  o-  be  only  *  a  civil  way  of  fpeaking.* 
ther  time,  I  (hall  be  very  happy  if  Another  kind  of  invitation  I  am 
you  will  take  potluck  with  us’ — or  nearly  equally  averfe  to  accept — that 
— ‘  Now  1/7  come  and  dine  with  us,  which  depends  on  accident.  You  Pep 


jurt  in  the  family-way,’  &c.  8cc. 

With  many  other  forms,  which  it 
were  endlefs  to  mention.  A  man, 
who  has  but  a  dozen  of  fuch  kind  of 
fiiends,  has  no  occafionto  keep  a  ta¬ 
ble  of  his  own  above  once  a  fortnight 


to  a  friend’s  houie  on  bufinefs,  near 
his  dinner  hour :  be  thinks  that  po» 
litenefs  obliges  him  to  alk  you,  nay, 
perhaps  he  thinks  that  you  come  to 
be  aiked.  The  fafeil  rule,  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  to  refufe  the  invitation,  un- 


~and  yet,  Sir,  fomehow  or  other,  I  lefs,  which  cannot  always  happen, 
have  met  with  various  difappoint-  the  inviter  be  one  with  whom  we 
ments  in  accepting  fuch  invit.itions.  live  in  habits  of  the  clufeft  friend- 
It  was  but  the  other  day  I  walked  (hip  and  intimacy.  Of  I'ueh  friends, 
four  miles  from  my  houfe  to  dine  few  men  can  boaft  of  a  very  large 
with  a  friend,  who  *  was  always  at  lift. 

home,’  and  who  had  aPeed  me  fo  of-  It  is  confefledly  a  great  meannefs 
ten,  that  1  began  to  be  aftiamed  of  to  put  one’s  felf  in  the  way  of  a  man, 
Hiy  rudenefs — but  he  had  juft  dined^  on  purpofe  to  be  aiked  to  dine  ;  but 
although  1  was  at  his  houie  half  an  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  great- 
hour  before  the  time,  which  he  told  cr  meannefs  to  aik  a  man  who  is  not 
iiie  he  always'keut.  I  concealed,  that  welcome.  Diftrefs  may  prompt  the 
1  had  not  dined,  and  making  my  bow  former,  but  for  the  latter  I  know  no 
precipitately,  went  to  a  neighbour,  excufe,  imlefs  a  compliance  with  the 
ing  public  houfe,  and  dined  on  a  hypocrify  of  modern  politenefs  be 
beef-fteak.  juftifiable.  Men  of  delicacy  are  the 

Thofe  who  ‘  are  always  at  home,’  bed  of  men,  and  cannot  eafily  fubmit 
I  have  found  are  very  fcldom  in  the  to  be  obliged  by  fuch  a  triHing  fa- 
humour  of  feeing  company,  and  of  vour  as  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
thofe  who  arc  moil  glad  to  fee  one,'  are  confequently  very  much  at  a  lof$ 
the  greater  part  are  engaged  abroad,  how  to  underftand  the  common  cant 
Some  are  ‘  very  happy  to  fee  me,’  of  invitations.  He  that  complies  with 
but  it  happens,  very  unfortunately,  evety  verbal  and  general  invitation, 
tliat  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  is  gone  cannot  fail  to  be  often  a  very  unwcl- 
a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  taken  come  gueft  ;  while  he  who  accepts 
the  keys  of  the  cellar  with  her,  and  only  that  kind*  of  invitation  which 
the  mailer  is  to  take  a  family-dinner  cannot  be  mifunderftood,  a  formal 
with  a  friend..,  »  and  written  invitation,  will  rarely 

After  ,a  variety  of  rebuffs  and  dif-  fail  of  being  acceptable.  Politenefs, 
appointments,  I  am  come  to  this  o-  or  what  is  called  politenefs,  may  in¬ 
pinion,  that  general  invitations  are  duce  a  man  to  invite  any  one  to  din- 
words  of  courfe,  and  rarely  mean  any  ner  whom  he  may  meet  with,  in 
thing.  If  it  be  faid,  «nd  I  will  al-  hopes  of  a  refufal,  but  the  man  who 
low  it,  that  they  are  not  always  fo,  fends  for  his  friend,  geuerally  wants 
jf^et  how  arc  we  to  know  when  this  to  fee  him. 

CHARI- 
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CFTARIES5A,  OR,  A  PATTERN  FOR  THE  SEXj  A  TALE. 

CHARIESSA  wjs  the  youngeft  child  remained  the  fame.  He  now  concealeJ, 
of  a  worthy  and  adtive  gentleman,  under  the  malk  of  ruftic  joviality,  that 
who,  though  his  name  had  a  pla^e  in  the  uncommon  (hare  of  worldly  wifdom, 
will  of  a  very  opulent  lather,  fuffered  which  he  formerly  hid  under  the  mantle 
many  hardihips,  in  the  early  part  of  hit  of  ferlons  and  folemn  franknefs ;  he  even 
life,  from  the  fcantinefs  of  his  patrimony,  carried  into  the  field  of  rural  fport,  that 
His  father  was  infedVed  with  that  ridi-  inceffant  atterKion  to  intcreft  which  he 
culout,  or  rather  deieflable,  family  pride,  ufed  to  exert  upon  Change,  and,  in  the 
by  which  many  perfons  arc  tempted  to  very  moment  when  be  waa  galloping 
leave  their  younger  children  in  abfolutc  after  a  hare,  would  calculate  the  chances 
indigence,  from  the  vain  and  abfurd  prof*  of  fettling  a  daughter  in  marriage  or  let' 
pedl  of  aggrandifing  an  eldeft  fon  ;  a  pro-  ting  a  farm  to  advantage.  In  one  un- 
jedl  which  was  fuggefted  to  the  old  gen-  guarded  moment  of  real  franknefs,  when 
tieman  we  are  fpcaking  of,  by  his  diico-  he  was  warmed  by  the  bottle,  he  bcaficil, 
very  of  a  genealogical  table,  which  un-  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  he  never  paf- 
luckily  enabled  him  to  trace  his  progeni-  fed  ten  minutes  in  the  company  of  any 
tors  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  man,  without  confidering  how  he  might 
when  it  appeared  that  one  of  his  ancefiors  derive  fome  degree  of  pecuniary  or  in- 
was  high  Iheriif  for  the  county  in  which  tereited  advantage  from  his  acquaintance, 
he  refided.  Before  the  ’fquire  aflumed  hit  rural 

As  the  father  cf  Chariefla  had  felt  all  charaAer,  Erinnis,  the  eldell  of  his  two 
the  evils  arifing  from  an  unjull  dillribu-  fillers,  had  married  a  gentleman  of  a  dif- 
tion  of  property,  he  determined  to  leave  tant  county,  who  was  refpcArd  at  the 
whatever  tortune  he  might  himfclf  ac-  defeendant  of  an  ancient  family,  and  the 
qu're,  in  equal  proportions  among  his  polfelTor  of  a  large  cllate. 
ctiildrcn.  From  a  very  fortunate  mar-  The  unmarried  Chariefla,  whofe  tern- 
riage,  and  much  unexpeAed  fucccfa  in  per,  fuitabic  to  her  pleafing,  elegant  per¬ 
lite,  be  was  enabled,  at  his  deceafe,  to  ion,  was  fprightly,  generous,  and  unfuf- 
leave  to  his  fon,  and  to  each  of  his  two  peAing,  conceived  a  moll  lively  attach- 
daughters,  a  portion  equivalent  to  fixlccD  ment  to  the  w'ife  and  children  of  her 
thoufand  pounds.  brother,  whom  (he  always  regarded  with 

The  fon  bad  been  educated  in  one  of  fuch  affcAionate  confidence,  that  (he  fuf- 
the  firfi  mercantile  houfes  of  London,  fered  herfelf  to  be  guided,  in  all  import- 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  ant  points,  by  his  judgment  and  advice, 
yvaajull  returned  from  a  tour  to  the  con-  The  provident  'iquire,  confidering 
tincDt,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  that  a  rich  maiden  aunt  is  an  admirable 
fixing  hit  future  corrcfpondences,  before  prop  to  the  younger  branches  of  a  very 
he  fettled  at  a  merchant.  fruitful  houte,  had  very  early  determined 

He  had  palled  fome  few  years  in  trade,  within  himfclf,  that  hit  CAer,  Chariefla, 
when  hit  uncle,  the  eldeft  brother  of  his  (hould  pafs  her  life  in  fingle  bleflcdnel's ; 
father,  died  without  ilTue,  and  left  him  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  had  fulBcier.t 
the  family  eftate,  on  the  condition  ofhii  addrefs  to  confirm  her  an  Old  Maid,  by 
quitting  commerce  entirely,  and  redding  the  artful  device  of  perpetually  expref- 
at  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Trackumt.  He  fing  the  mod  friendly  lolicitude  for  her 
obeyed  the  injunAion  of  the  will,  and  marrying  to  advantage.  He  had  per- 
retired  into  the  country  with  hit  wife,  fuaded  her,  on  his  leaving  London,  to 
who,  though  a  celebrated  beauty,  was  a  chufe  for  her  refidence  a  provincial  town, 
lady  of  inooite  diferetion,  and  difiin-  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tr*khum-hall, 
guiflied  through  life  by  the  mofl  prudent  and  by  thus  fecuring  her  within  the 
attention  to  a  numerouf  family.  reach  of  hit  conftant  oblervation,  and 

’Squire  Trackum,  as  we  (hall  now  call  lludying  to  iocreafe  the  influence  which 
him,  ebangeU  hit  manners  with  his  place  he  had  already  acquired  over  her  frank 
of  abode,  and  quitted  the  grave  addrefs  and  aficAionate  fpirit,  he  took  the  mod 
of  the  important  merchant,  to  aflume  the  cfTcAual  precautions  for  accoroplifhing 
boifierous  jocularity  of  the  efquires  that  his  wilhes.  Aa  Chariefla  was  in  th:t  rank 
furrounded  him.  In  a  (hoct  time  he  of  life  in  which  matrimonial  approaches 
waa  fo  completely  roetamorphoied,  that  are  made  rather  in  a  flow  and  ceremo- 
In  his  firfi  vifit  to  town  he  greatly  aflon-  nious,  than  a  r^iid  and  ardent  manner, 
iihed  and  entertained  his  old  acquain-  the  Watchful  ’fquire  had  fufficient  time 
Unce  of  the  city ;  but  his  real  cbaraAer  and  opportunity  to  countcraA  the  at- 
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♦fti'.pt  of  every  man,  whom  he  found  honourable  houfc,  whofc  antiquity  he 
guilty,  or  whom  he  liifpe<5\ed,  of  a  dcdgn  contemplated  with  a  complacent  and  in- 
on  the  heart  and  hand  of  this  devoted  ofTenfive  pride.  The  lucklefs  knight  was 
vcilal.  By  inducing  his  innocent  fifter  doubly  dil'appointed  in  thefe  his  two  ta- 
to  believe,  that  he  moft  heartily  wilhed  vourite  prmedls.  As  to  the  indeed,' 
to  fee  her  well  married,  and  by  perfuad-  he  paid  on  a  mortgage;  but  i'oon  found, 
ing  her,  at  the  fame  time,  to  think  highly  himfelf  involved,  by  the  profuflon  of  hi* 
ol  his  penetration  into  the  real  charad>ers  wife,  in  much  heavier  debts  i  As  to  his 
of  men— a  penetration  which  it  is  difficult  fecond  hope,  whether  he  had  entered  too 
for  (ingle  ladies  to  acquire— he  brought  Far  into  the  vale  of  years  to  be  gratified 
the  good  and  credulous  CharielTi  to  fee  in  fuch  an  expe^ation,  or  whether  na- 
all  her  lovers  exadliy  in  that  unfavour-  lure,  who  had  certainly  given  no  mater- 
able  point  of  view,  in  which  his  own  in-  nal  tendernefs  to  the  temper  of  Ermnis, 
tcrtd  and  artifice  contrived  to  (how  them,  had  therefore  wifely  determined,  that  (be 
In  confequence  of  her  aifcdlionate  reli-  (hould  never  be  a  mother,  I  will  noc 
ance  on  his  affiduous  counfel,  (he  abfo-  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
lutely  rejedled  the  overtures  of  three  vehemently  as  (he  panted  for  this  event, 
gentlemen,  who  were  generally  efteemed  Erinnis  had  never  any  near  profpedl  of 
unexceptionable;  but  the  friendly  zeal  producing  a  child.  Tnis  difapp.iintment, 
of  the  vigilant  ’fquire  had  difcovered,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  might  proceed, 
that  they  were  all  utterly  unworthy  of  had  fuch  an  incelTaiit  tendency  to  inflame 
turxcrifent  a  creature  as  CharitlTa.  the  natural  contemptuous  malignity  of 
The  mean  deligns  of  fclf-iuterefi  are  her  Ipirit,  that  (he  infulted  the  poor  fub- 
frcqueiitly  punKhed  with  the  heavy  tax  mi(Fve  old  knight  with  every  huinilia- 
of  I'olicilude,  concerning  the  many  dan-  ting  outrage,  which  an  imperious  wits 
gers  to  which  they  are  commonly  expo-  can  inflldl  on  a  terrified  and  unreflflin,' 
fed.  It  happened  thus  with  our  prudent  hulband. 

and  fuccefsful  ’fquire.  He  triumphed,  The  extreme  envy  with  which  the 
indeed,  by  putting  every  fuitor  to  flight. 


The  extreme  envy  with  which  the 
fine  and  flourifhing  group  of  her  brother’s 


while  Charicfla  redded  within  the  reach  children  infpired  her,  tempted  the  def- 
of  his  indefatigable  attention:  but  there  perate  Eriunit  to  try  the  delufive  and 
were  periods,  in  which  he  was  tunnrat-  dangerous  affiflance  of  quacks  ;  who, 
ed  by  the  reftlcis  apprehendon  of  lofing  lured  by  the  prodigality  with  which  (he 
all  the  fruits  of  his  ungenerous  labour.  was  willing  to  pay  for  what  could  not  be 
Attached  as  (he  was  to  the  p  -rfun  and  purchafed,  fed  her,  for  a  long  time,  with 
family  of  her  brother,  CkariclTa  did  not  frefh  hopes  of  producing,  by  their  vari- 
ceafe  to  love  or  to  vidt  her  filter  Erin-  ous  noftrums,  what  nature  was  refoiutely 
nis;  and  (he  refolved  to  pafs  the  fuiiimer  determined  to  withhold, 
of  every  third  year  at  the  houfc  of  that  Thefe  villainous  drugs  had  not  only 
lady,  who  was  fettled  in  a  very  diftant  all  the  mifehievous  elfcift  of  drams,  both 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Erinnis  was  one  on  her  countenance  and  temper,  but  led 
of  thofe  extraordinary  women,  whom  her  into  the  habit  of  applying  for  prefenc 
nature,  in  a  fit  of  perverdty,  now  and  relief,  in  all  her  uneafy  fenfations  of 
then  produces,  apparently  for  no  purpofe,  mind  and  body,  to  thofe  flattering  and 
but  that  of  proving  a  burthen  t«  them-  falfc  friends  of  the  perturbed  fpirit. 
frlves,  and  a  torment  to  all  around  them.  Her  paffions,  naturally  vehement  and 
Erinnis  had  poflelTed,  like  her  fifter,  youth  acrimoriious,  were  thus  inflamed  into  fi:  s 
and  beauty,  (mulence  and  underftanding ;  of  frenzy;  but  in  the  moments  of  her 
but  (lie  policlred  them  only  to  ftiew,  that,  moft  intemperate  abfurdity  and  extrava- 


valuable  as  thefe  endowments  are,  they  gance,  (he  conftantly  retained  a  confider- 
are  utterly  infufficieiit  to  fccure  happinefs  able  portion  of  hypocritical  conning,  and, 
or  efteeni,  without  the  nobler  bleflings  however  infolent  and  injurious  in  her 
of  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  regulated  treatment  of  all  her  other  relations,  (he 
mind.  She  was  eaily  married  to  Sir  Gre-  forever  exprflTed,  though  in  a  difgiift- 
gory  Gourd,  a  placid  and  honeft  baronet,  ing  manner,  the  fondeft  alTedlion  for  her 
who,  in  rather  an  advanced  feafon  of  life,  filler  CharielTa.  This  affedliun  was  part- 
bad  united  himfelf  to  this  young  lady,  ly  pretended  There  was,  indeed,  (oen- 
by  the  advice  of  his  relations,  for  the  gaging,  fo  pure.  To  fublime  a  fpirit  of 
two  following  purpofiis ;  Firft,  to  pay  ofi*  indulgent  ^nevolence  in  the  chara^er 
an  iiicumbranie  on  his  ancient  eilate  of  CharielTa, ;that  it  could  not  fail  to  iiif- 
with  apart  of  her  ample  dower;  and,  pire  even  maligniiy  and  madnefs  wiilt 
Iccoudly,  to  provide  a  male  heir  to  that  fome  portion  cithci  of  love  or  icfpe^'b- 
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But  this  psflionate  attachment  of  Erin* 
Ills  to  her  fiffer  arofe  rhieflv  from  a  mer* 
cenary  motive.  Though  CharieiTa  was, 
in  general,  bleflcd  with  good  health  and 
gi*od  fpirits,  flie  was  frequently  fubje<5f 
to  certain  feverifh  attacks,  in  which  her 
life  was  fuppofcr  to  be  in  danger  ;  and 
Eriiinit,  who  had  fquandered  enormous 
f'ums  in  the  public  difplay  of  much  awk¬ 
ward  magnificence,  and  in  many  private 
articles  of  expence,  was  grown  ib  needy 
and  rapacious,  that  (he  looked  forward, 
with  ail  the  eagernefs  of  avarice,  to  the 
Several  thoufand  pounds,  which  (he  was 
fiire  of  gaining,  if  the  good  angel  Cha- 
riefTa  took  her  flight  to  heaven.  In  her 
moft  flupifying  fits  of  intoxication,  and 
in  her  moil  furious  fallies  of  ill-humour, 
(he  never  lofl  fight  of  this  cxpeAed  lega¬ 
cy.  CharieiTa,  wbofe  pure  and  generous 
mind  could  hardly  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  fuch  an  idea  ever  entered 
into  any  human  breaft,  not  only  never 
turpecfled  the  profufe  profelTions  of  this 
pretended  love,  but  gave  a  very  Angular 
and  touching  proof  of  the  genuine  Gf- 
terly  aficdlion  and  confidence,  with  which 
her  own  heart  was  inipired.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  that  (he  was  attacked  by  r  very 
dangerous  fever,  at  the  houfe  of  Erinnis. 
After  many  days  confinement  to  her  bed, 
being  alone  with  her  phyfician,  (he  faid 
to  him,  in  a  very  calm  and  unembarralTcd 
manner,  “  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me  very  frank- 
“  ly,  do  you  think  1  (hall  die  ?’*  As 
her  diftemper  had  juft  taken  a  favoura¬ 
ble  turn,  the  doctor  very  chearfully  rc- 
j>lied,  “  No,  indeed,  my  good  madam.” 
Upon  which  (he  exclaimed,  in  a  very 
affectionate  tone,  "  1  am  glad  of  it,  for 
“  the  fake  of  my  dear  filler !”  Nor 
was  this  the  exclamation  of  a  feeble  mind, 
afraid  of  death,  and  dirgiiifing  that  fear 
under  the  maik  of  aiferSlion.  CharieiTa  was 
a  genuine  Chriftian,  who,  having  weigh¬ 
ed  both  this  world  and  the  next  in  the 
balance  of  reafon  and  ot  faith,  was  at  all 
times  perferfHv  prepared  for  her  natural 
diffolution.  Her  exclamation  was  the 
diJlate  of  the  moft  generous  and  difin- 
rerefted  tendernels;  She  had  fern  the 
artful  Erinnis  counterfeit  fuch  inordinate 
forrow,  during  the  rnurfeof  her  malady, 
and  (he  fo  fondly  believed  the  truth  of 
that  well  dilTerobled  affl  dlion,  that,  to¬ 
tally  free  from  every  felfilh  idea,  the  in¬ 
nocent  Charirfla  coofidered  only  the  Joy, 
with  which  (he  fuppnfed  her  After  would 
contemplate  her  uncxprtflM  recovery. 

Though  her  own  aftcAionate  and  un- 
furpedting  temper  made  her  receive,  with 
au  amiable  ctcduUiy,  aU  the  Uviih  ca* 


dearments  of  Erinnis,  CharieiTa  was  very 
far  from  being  blind  to  the  many  gla¬ 
ring  faults  of  her  turbulent  fifttr ;  but  Ihe 
generoufly  found  an  excufe  for  them, 
which  converted  them  at  once  into  ob- 
je<£ls  of  the  tendereft  compaflion.  She 
perfuaded  herfelf,  that  the  fallow  and 
ferocious  appearance,  in  the  altered  enun- 
tenance  of  Erinnis,  proceeded  entiiely 
from  a  difeafe  in  her  liver,  and  that  all 
the  furious  perverfiiics  of  her  temper 
were  owing  either  to  the  internal  pain 
of  this  cruel  diforder,  or  to  the  hot  me¬ 
dicines  which  (he  was  tempted  to  try. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  kind  idea,  (he 
nioft  aifiduoufly  laboured,  not  only  to 
apologize  for  the  ofTcnfive  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  and  manners  of  Erinnis, 
but  to  Counteract,  t*  the  utmoft  of  her 
power,  all  the  mifehievous  cfTeCts  of  her 
capricious  and  vindictive  ill-humour; 
She  raifed  and  comforted  the  poor 
knight,  whenever  (he  faw  him  reduced 
to  a  painful  ftatc  of  humiliation,  by  the 
frantic  infolence  of  his  wife ;  (he  confoled 
and  rewarded  the  innocent  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  domeftics,  whenever  (he  found  them 
ftript  and  difearded  by  their  turbulent 
and  ofTciided  miftrefs :  In  (hort,  (he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  maintain  a  degree  of  order, 
juftice,  and  decency,  throughout  a  nu¬ 
merous  boufhold,  under  the  chaotic  do¬ 
minion  of  a  malevolent  intoxicated  fury  •, 
and  whoever  has  fecn  her  in  this  trying 
fituation,  has  feen  a  perfeCt  image  of  cha¬ 
rity,  believing  all  things,  hoping  all 
“  things,  enduring  all  things.” 

Although  the  peaceable  and  chcarful 
fpirit  of  CharieiTa  could  find  but  little 
picafure  in  a  houfe  like  that  of  Erinnis,  a 
compafllonate  afieClion  to  her  filler  made 
her  very  exaCl  in  the  Hated  fcalbn  of  her 
vifits:  Their  duration  always  extended 
to  fix  months,  and  fometiincs  amounted 
to  feven  }  a  circumftance  which  did  not 
fail  to  increafe  the  tormenting  fears  of 
her  diftant  brother  Trackutn,  who  always 
contemplated  the  return  of  CharieiTa  into 
his  neighbourhood,  with  that  fort  of  fa- 
tisfaClion,  which  is  felt  by  the  tamer  of 
a  bird,  on  feeing  it,  after  fluttering  to  the 
limits  of  an  extenfive  chamber,  iieturn, 
in  an  eafy  and  voluntary  manner,  to  tlie 
open  door  of  its  cage. 

ChariefTa,  however,  was  very  far  from 
feeling  any  degree  ofeonftraint :  She  de¬ 
parted  on  many  of  thefe  diftant  vifiis, 
and  returned  as  often  to  her  e  arn  maii- 
fion,  without  once  lufpeCting  the  inquie¬ 
tude  which  her  long  abfence  never  failed 
to  exciter  Indeed,  the  fearful  ’fquire 
might  have  fared  tumfclf  the  pain  of 
many 
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miny  tea2ing  doubts,  and  many  priTate 
tKrplexing  inquiries,  bad  he  been  capa* 
ble  of  forming  a  juft  cftimateof  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Chaiiefla  ;  but  this,  indeed, 
he  was  no* ;  and,  although  he  knew  that 
the  magnifi  cent  but  lonely  habitation  of 
Erinnis  was  as  much  avoided  as  the  den 
of  a  favage,  yet  he  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  the  lovers  that  the  unguarded  Cha- 
riefla  might  meet  in  that  pompous  foli- 
tude.  lie  was  aflured,  that  a  ruftic  apo* 
thecary,  and  a  more  ruftic  divine,  were 
the  only  frequent  vifitors  at  this  dreary 
caftle  i  but,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in 
female  delicacy  or  diferetion,  and  as  he 
found  that  the  man  of  phyfic  and  the 
min  of  God  were  both  lingie  men,  and 
that  each  would  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  being  alone  with  Chariefta,  he 
greatly  feared  that  fhe  and  her  fortune 
might  fall  a  I'acrifice  to  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  formidable  afTailants.  This 
groundlefs  terror,  infleid  of  being  dimi- 
nilhed  by  time,  inCreafed  with  the  in- 
creafing  age  of  Chariefta.  The  ’fquire 
was  very  coarfe  in  his  idea  of  Old  Maids; 
he  concluded,  that  no  virgin  turned  of 
forty,  and  left  entirely  to  her  own  dif¬ 
eretion,  could  refift  any  matrimonial  of¬ 
fer  whatever ;  and,  as  his  ftfter  had  reach¬ 
ed  that  decifive  period  on  her  laft  vifit  to 
Erinnis,  his  fpirits  were  not  a  little  de- 
prefled  by  his  defpair  of  her  return  in 
that  Date  of  veftal  purity,  which  he  had 
fo  zealonfly  wdftied  her  to  maintain.  At 
length,  however,  his  apprehenfion  was 
ffleiftuilly  terminated  by  an  event,  whiejt, 
though  much  more  probable  than  the 
dreaded  marriage  of  Chariefta,  was  not 
fuftiongly  anticipated  by  the  imagination 
of  the  diflant  ’iquire.  This  event  was 
the  death  of  Erinnis ;  who,  having  ut¬ 
terly  worn  out  a  good  conftitution  bythe 
moft  abfurd  and  difgraceful  intemper¬ 
ance,  died  as  ftie  had  lived,  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  mifery.  The  tender  Chariefta  paid 
the  laft  offices  of  aftriftion  to  her  unwor¬ 
thy  ftfter,  and  returned  in  a  calm  and 
pious  ftate  of  mind  from  the  abode  of 
jnylefs  grandeur,  whofe  vanity  was  now 
moft  completely  Ihewn  to  her  own  peace¬ 
ful  and  comfortable  manlion.  Her  dif- 
pofition  was  ftill  remarkably  chearful, 
and  (he  took  too  kind  and  too  virtuous 
an  intereft  in  the  general  happinefs  of 
the  living,  to  think  aftedled  forrow  a 
proper  compliment  to  the  dead. 

She  had  too  clearly  feen  all  the  various 
infelicity  of  Erinnis,  not  to  confider  her 
releafe  as  a  blcfted  event ;  and  it  pleafed 
Heaven  to  reward  the  long  and  indulgent 
attention,  which  (he  had  paid  to  the  bo¬ 
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dily  and  mental  Infirmities  of  that  unhap¬ 
py  relariop,with  many  years  of  unditturb- 
ed  tranquillity,  and  the  pureft  focial  en¬ 
joyment.  I  had  opportunities  to  contem- 
nlatc  her  interefting  charadler  at  this  fea- 
ibn  of  her  life,  and,  as  I  believe  her  to 
have  been,  for  feveral  years,  one  of  the 
happieft  of  mortals,  I  (hall  enlarge  on  the 
particular  circumftances  which  conftitu- 
ted  that  happinefs,  and  minutely  examine 
that  invaluable  caft  of  mind,  which  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  gain,  and  to  fccure,  the  ra 
reft  and  moft  precarious  of  all  human 
pofleffions.— Chariefta  was  about  forty- 
two,  when  (he  returned  to  a  ronftant  re- 
flilence  in  her  own  quiet  and  comfortab’e 
manflon  :  She  was  naturally  fond  of  foci- 
ety,  and  her  eafy  fortune  enabled  her  to 
enjoy  it  in  that  temperate  and  rational 
manner,  which  fuited  her  inclination. 
Having  made  many  juft  remarks  on  the 
diflereot  conditions  of  female  life,  fhe 
was  perfedlly  convinced,  that  fhe  had 
great  reafon  to  he  fatisded  with  her  own 
Tingle  ftate,  and  no  incidents  arofe,  that 
could  make  her  with  to  change  it.  Her 
patrimonial  fortune  had  been  much  in- 
creafed  by  fome  conftderable  legacies,  and 
(he  enjoyed  an  income,  which,  by  her 
prudent  regulation  of  it,  not  only  fupplied 
her  with  all  the  ufual  comforts  of  afflu¬ 
ence,  but  fiirnifhed  her  with  the  exalted 
pleafure  of  conferring  happinefs  on  a  fe 
leAed  number  of  induftriouipo<  r.  She  had 
a  fpacious  and  chearful  houfe,  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  pleafed  her  own  fancy,  and  a  fet  of 
intelligent  and  good-humoured  domeftks, 
who  were  attached,  more  hy  aftrdlion 
than  by  intereft,  to  her  perfon  ;  and  the 
neighbouring  fear  of  her  brother  afforded 
her  a  young  flourilhing  family,  whom  fhe 
frequently  fnrveytd  with  all  the  tender 
delight  of  an  affedlionate  parent. 

Such  were  the  external  circumftances 
that  contributed  to  form  the  happinefs  of 
Chariefta;  circumftances,  indeed,  highly 
deftrablein  themfelves,  yet  utterly  infufli- 
cient  to  make  a  woman  bimpy,  without 
thufe  nobler  internal  bleOings,  which 
were  the  true  riches  of  Chariefta.  She 
poflefted,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  a 
chearful  fimplicity  of  heart,  inexhauflible 
benevolence,  and  unafledled  piety.  It  was 
by  the  conftant,  yet  model!  cxercife  of 
thefe  admirable  qualities,  that  Chariefta 
fecured  to  herfelt,  not  only  more  felicity, 
but  even  more  public  regard  and  atten¬ 
tion,  than  was  obtained  by  fome  Tingle 
•  ladies  of  her  neighbourhood,  who  were 
undoubtedly  her  fuperiors  in  the  attrac¬ 
tive  endowments  of  beauty,  opulence, 
and  wit.  Chariefta,  perhaps,  was  never 
B  a  known 
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known  in  her  life  to  utter  a  witty  repar¬ 
tee;  but,  fuch  is  the  lively  influence  of 
genuine  good-nature,  that  her  converfa- 
tion  never  failed  to  delight,  and  her  houfe 
■was  ficquented  as  the  abode  of  henevo- 
lent  vivacity.  Though  Ihe  had  paflVd  the 
gay  period  of  youth,  and  never  affc(5ted 
to  difguiie  her  age.  fhe  took  a  particular 
latisfa^ion  in  promoting  the  innocent 
atnufements  rf  the  young  ;  indeed,  (he 
•wis  a  general  friend  to  every  feafon  and 
every  rank  of  life ;  Even  the  common  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  Charitffa,  if  they  had  any 
occallon  to  wUh  for  her  afliltance,  were 
fure  of  finding  her,  without  folicitation, 
a  zealous  promoter  of  their  profperity  and 
pleafure. 

There  was  a  period  in  her  life,  at  which 
ibme  of  her  uncandid  neighbours  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  the  fubtle  vice  of  avarice  was 
beginning  to  infedf  her ;  (he  fuddenly 
parted  with  her  chariot,  and  reduced  her 
eftablilhment,  without  ailigning  her  rea- 
fons  for  condudl  fo  furprifing.  In  a  few 
years  (he  refumed  her  equipage,  and  re¬ 
commenced  her  ufual  ftylc  of  living  with 
as  much,  or  rather  more  fplendor  than 
ever.  This  ftill  more  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  neighbouhood  ;  and  the  very 
people  who,  on  the  former  alteration, 
rad  accufed  her  of  avarice,  now  exclaim¬ 
ed,  that  (he  was  either  feized  with  the 
frenzy  of  extravagance,  or  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  allure  an  hu(band.  It  was, 
however,  proclaimed  upon  her  death,  by 
the  worthy  family  of  a  deceafed  mer¬ 
chant,  that  under  the  promife  of  the  moft 
abrolule  fecrecy,  (he  had  allotted  to  his 
alTiftance,  during  the  years  of  the  above- 
mentioned  retrenchment,  a  full  moiety 
of  her  income,  by  which  generous  exer¬ 
tion  (he  had  fupported  him  through  feme 
mod  cruel  and  undeferved  didrtlTes,  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  retrieve  his  rircutnftances, 
and  preferve  his  family  from  impending 
ruin. 

Though  her  foirits  were  naturally 
quick,  and  her  afleiflions  very  (Irong,  I 
never  heard  an  in(^ance  of  her  being  at 
any  time  betrayed  into  an  unrandid  ani- 
mofity.  The  town,  in  which  (he  redded, 
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was  frequently  diflrarded  by  eccIeCaflicfl 
and  parliamentary  contentions.  In  thofe 
unchariteble  druggies  for  pow’er,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Charitda  were  often  hotly  en¬ 
gaged.  Her  affcidionate  heart  never  fail¬ 
ed,  indeed,  to  take  a  lively  intered  in  all 
their  purfuits  ;  but  (he  never  ridiculed  or 
vilified  their  opponents  with  thole  eager 
and  illiberal  inveidives,  which  have  been 
known  to  flow,  upou  fuch  exafperating 
occafinnt,  from  the  lips  of  many  a  qiiiit 
fpiniter,  andof  many  a  fober  matron.  IT-.e 
enmity  of  Cbariefla  was  as  generous  as 
her  friendfhip  ;  and,  whenever  Ihe  beard 
fuch  petty  abufive  tales,  as  are  bafely  fa¬ 
bricated  in  every  popular conted,  forth; 
purpofe  of  the  hour,  although  they  fa¬ 
voured  her  own  party,  (he  would  dil- 
countenance  their  circulation,  or  expof; 
their  abfnrdiiy.  Nor  was  this  liberally 
of  conduid  without  its  reward  ;  Cliarieila 
had  the  I'atisfadlion  of  perceiving,  that 
(he  conciliated  to  herftif  the  pertedl  re- 
fpeid  and  good-will  of  the  mod  oppofiti 
contending  charadlers.  Perhaps  there 
never  lived  a  human  being  fo  fairly  and 
fully  poflTrlTed  of  general  edeem  ;  and,  to 
a  mind  truly  amiable,  there  can  hardly  he 
a  date  of  earthly  enjoyment  fuperior  to 
what  arifes  from  incelTant  and  open 
proofs  of  being  univerfalty  beloved.  Ha¬ 
ving  polTclTed  for  many  years  this  tran¬ 
quil  and  pure  delight,  the  tender  Cha- 
rielTa  began  to  fink  under  natural  infirmi¬ 
ty  :  She  fudained  a  (hortbut  fevere  illnefi 
with  exemplary  compol'ure  ;  and,  in  the 
clofe  of  it,  with  that  calm  and  chearful 
devotion  which  had  didinguilhed  her  life, 
(he  refigned  her  benevolent  fpirit  to  the 
Great  Parent  of  all  benevolence. 

The  influence  of  her  virtue  was  very 
far  from  ceafing  with  her  mortal  exill- 
ence  ;  and,  though  twelve  years  have  now 
elapfrd  fince  the  deceafe  of  this  admira¬ 
ble  woman,  her  excellent  qualities  are 
dill  fr«-(h  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  of  her  acquaintance  ;  and 
they  hardly  ever  pafs  the  houfe  in  which 
(he  rrfided,  without  bedowing  a  figh  of  1 
regret,  or  a  fentence  of  praifc,  on  the 
merits  of  CliarielTa. 

TRY. 

Ah  I  long  had  Sicknefs  left  her  pining  trace, 
Rueful  and  wan,  on  each  decaying  grace ; 
Untimely  forrow  touch'd  his  thoughtful 
mieu. 


TO  every  gentle  Mufe  in  vain  allied,  Dcfpair  upon  his  fading  fmile  was  fecn ! 

In  youth’s  full  early  mom  Eugenlus  Vet  Refigoation,  mufing  on  the  grave, 
d<ed !  Wbeu  now  no  hope  could  cheer, no  piiyfave. 

And 
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And  Virtue,  that  fcarce  felt  if i  fate  fcverc, 
And  pile  Affedion,  dropping  fuft  a  tear 
For  friendi  belov’d,  from  whom  Ihj  loon 
mud  part. 

Breath’d  a  fad  folace  on  his  aching  heart. 

Nor  ceas’d  he  yet  to  It  ray,  where,  wind¬ 
ing  wild, 

I'hc  Mute’s  path  hU  drooping  fleps  be¬ 
guil’d, 

lucent  to  refewe  fome  negleded  rhime. 
Lone-blooming,  from  the  mournful  wade  of 
time; 

And  cull  each  fcatter’d  fweet,  that  (cem'd 
to  fmile 

Lilte  flowers  upon  foine  long-forfaken  pile 

Far  from  the  murmuring  crowd,  unfeen, 
he  ibught 

F.ach  charm  congenial  to  bis  fadden’d 
thought. 

When  the  grey  morn  illum’d  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  fide. 

To  hear  the  fweet  bird’s  earliefl  fong  he 
hied ; 

When  meekelt  eve  to  the  fold’s  diflant  bell 
Lifien’d,  and  bade  the  woods  aud  vales 
farewell, 

Mufing  in  tearful  mood,  he  oft  was  feen 
The  lall  that  linger’d  o’er  the  fading  green. 

The  waving  wood,  high  o’er  the  cliflf  re¬ 
clin’d. 

The  murmuring  water-fall,  the  winter’s 
wind, 

His  temper’s  trembling  texture  feem’d  to 
fuit,  ' 

Like  airs  of  fadnefs  the  refponfive  lute. 

Yet  deem  not  hence  the  focialfpirit  dead, 
Tho’  from  the  world’s  hard  ga/c  bia  feel¬ 
ings  fled. 

Firm  was  his  friendfhip,  and  his  faith  fin- 
cere. 

And  warm  as  Pity's  his  unheeded  tear, 

'i  hat  wept  the  ruthlefs  deed,  the  poor  man’s 
fate. 

By  fortune’s  florms  left  cold  and  dcfolatc. 

Farewell !— yet  be  this  humble  tribute 
paid 

To  ail  thy  virtues,  from  forial Jhndf  \ 

Where  once  wo  fojourn’d.— I,  alas  !  re¬ 
main 

To  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  (yet  mourn 
in  vainl 

That  fled  ncglcfied.— Wifely  thou  haft  trod 
The  better  path ;  and  that  f ligh  Meed, 
which  God 

Ordain'd  for  Virtue,  towering  from  the  duft. 
Shall  blels  thy  labours,  Ipirit !  pure  and  jtift. 


ON  LEAVING  A  PLACE  OF  RESI¬ 
DENCE. 

By  the  Same. 

IF  I  could  bid  thee,  plcafant  (hade,  fare* 
w-ll 

Without  a figh.amidftwhofe  circlingbow’rs 
My  (tripling  prime  was  pifs’d,  and  Happieft 
hours. 

Dead  were  1  to  the  fympathies  that  fwell 
The  human  breaft  !  tncle  woods,  that  whtl^ 
pering  wave. 

My  father  rear'd  and  nurs’d,  now  to  the 
grave 

Gone  down  ;  he  lov’d  their  peaceful  (hades, 
aud  faid. 

Perhaps,  as  here  he  mus’d,  “  Live,  laurels 
“  green  ; 

“  Ye  pines  chat  lhade  the  folitary  feene, 

‘‘  Live  blooming  and  rejoice;  when  I  am 
“  dead 

“  My  fon  (hall  guard  you,  and  amid  your 
“  bow’rs, 

“  Like  me,  find  (belter  from  life’s  beating 
“  Ihow’rs.’’ 

Thefe  thoughts,  my  father,  every  fpot 
endear. 

And  whilft  I  think,  with  felf-accufing  pain, 
A  ftranger  (hall  poflefs  the  lov’d  domain. 

In  each  low  wind  I  feem  thy  voice  to  hear. 
But  thefe  are  (hadows  of  the  (haping  brain 
That  now  my  heart,  alas !  can  ill  fuftain — 
We  muft  forget — the  world  is  wide — th’ 
abode 

Of  peace  may  dill  be  found,  nor  hard  the 
road. 

It  boots  not,  fo,  to  every  chance  refign’d. 
Where’er  the  fpot  we  bear  th’  analter’d 
mind. 

Yet,  oh!  poor  cottage,  and  thou  fylvan 
lhade. 

Remember,  ere  I  left  your  coverts  green. 
Where  in  my  youth  I  mus’d,  in  childhood 
pl-.y’d, 

I  gaz’d,  I  paus’d,  I  dropp’d  a  tear  unfeen, 
(That  bitter  from  the  fount  of  memory  fell) 
Thinking  on  him  who  rear’d  you — Now 
farewell ! 

On  leaving  the  Country  early  in  the  Spring. 

WHILE  joy  re-animates  the  fields. 

And  hpring  her  odorous  treafures 
yields; 

While  love  infpires  the  happy  grove. 

And  mufic  breaks  from  every  fpray  ; 

I  leave  the  fweet  retreat  I  love. 

Ere  blofs’ming  hawthorn  greets  the 
May  ; 

Sad 


*  Alluding  to  “  Beauties  of  Ancient  Poetry,”  by  Mr  Hcadly. 
f  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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S»d  deftiny !  O  !  let  me  plaintive  pour 
O'er  the  unopen’d  bud  an  unrefrcthing 
(hower. 

To  yonder  hills  which  bound  the  fight, 
Where  blufhing  eve  dilTulves  in  night. 

To  the  wild  heath,  o’er  which  the  gale 
filealc  wafts  each  fwcet  perfume  of 
Spring, 

And  to  the  weed-grown  briarj-  vale 
Sorrowing  the  parting  lay  I  fing  ; 

*  Sweet  floweri  of  Spring,  enlivening  day. 
Nature’s  unfolding  charms  fleet  fall  away.* 

At  mom  I’ve  view’d  the  glimmering  light 
Break  from  the  eafl,  and  chafe  the  night; 
Then  ftray’d  amid  the  frofly  dews 

While  foaring  larks  fhrill  chanting  rifcy 
And  mark’d  the  thoufand  varying  hues 
That  ftreak  the  glowing  morning  fkies. 

‘  Sweet  air  cf  Spring,  enlivening  day. 
Nature’s  unfolding  charms  fleet  fall  away.’ 

No  daified  lawns  fhall  greet  my  eye, 
Keludlant  from  their  fweets  I  fly  ; 

No  more,  wild  wandering  o’er  the  plains, 

I  fhare  each  innocent  delight ; 

The  tinkling  flocks,  the  woodland  drains. 
The  rural  dance  no  more  invite. 

Sad  def^iny  !  O  !  let  me  plaintive  pour 
O’er  the  unopen’d  bud  an  unrcfrefhing 
Ihower. 

THE  OW’L  AND  PARROT. 

Bv  re-i  IF  PINDAR,  isr^. 

An  Owl  fell  defp’rately  in  love,  poor 
foul ! 

Sighing  and  hooting  in  his  lonely  hole— 

A  Parrot  the  dear  objed  of  his  wifhes, 
Vho  in  her  cage  enjoy’d  the  loaves  and 
ii  flies, 

Tn  fhort,  had  all  fhe  wanted — ^meat  and 
drink,  ’ 

Wafhing  and  lodging — full  enough,  1  think. 

’Squire  Owl  mod  mufically  tells  his  tale  ; 
His  oaths, his  fqueezes,  kifles,  fighs, prevail : 
Poll  cannot  bear,  poor  heart,  to  hear  him 
grieve; 

So  opes'  her  cage  without  z  **  Bj  jour 
/eair 

Are  married,  go  to  bed  with  raptur’d  faces, 
Richwords,and  fo, forth — ufual  in  fuch  cafes. 

A  day  or  two  pafs’d  amoroully  fwcet ; 
Love,  kifling,  cooing,  billing,  all  their  meat : 
At  length  theybothfelthungry—"  What’s 
for  dinner  ! 

"  Pray  what  have  we  to  eat,  my  dear  ?” 

quoth  Poll. —  . 

“  Nothing !  by  all  my  wifdom,”  anfwcr’d 
«  Owl ;  • 

“  I  never  t^, ought  of  that,  as  I’m  a  Cn- 
“  nrr; 


”  But, Poll, on  fomethirg  I  fhall  putmypat;.. 

What  fay’d  thou.  Deary,  to  a  difh  of  rats  ?” 

"RatJ,  Miller  Owl!  d’ye  think  that  I’ll 
eat  rah  ? 

“  Eat  them  yourfelf,  or  give  them  to  the 
“  cats,” 

Whines  the  poor  Bride,  now  burliing 
into  tears.— 

“  Well,  Polly,  would  you  rather  dine  oa 
“  tnoufe  ? 

“  I’ll  catch  a  few,  if  any  in  the  hoofe ; 

“  Thou  fhalt  not  darve.  Love,  fo  difpd 
“  thy  fears.” 

“  I  won’t  eat  rats— I  won’t  eat  mice— I 
“  won’t : 

“  Don’t  tell  me  of  fuch  dirty  vermia— 
“  don’t:, 

“  O  that  within  my  cage  I  had  but  tar- 
“  ried  !” 

“  Polly,”  quoth  Owl,  "  I  am  forry,  I  de- 
“  dare, 

“  So  delicate,  you  rdifli  not  our  fare — 

“  You  (hould  have  thought  of  that  befure 
”  you  married.’' 

This  fable  aptly  alfo  will  apply 

To  Frenchmen— Sana  cu/cz/SM-men. — Ah ! 
how  ?  why  ? 

The  French  arc  changeful  fellows,  all  mull 
grant ; 

Cameleons— but,  ah!  changing  for  the 
worfe ; 

Poor  ignorant!,  fcarce  knowing  what  they 
want ; 

Bart’ring  too  often  bleflings  for  a  curfe. 

All  good,  in  one  word,  Novelty,  they  fee ! 

So  drong  within  them  is  of  change  the 
leaven : 

A  Frenchman’s  flutt’ring  foul  would  feel 
ennui 

E’en  midd  the  blefTed  condancy  of  Hca- 
Ten  ! 

THE  BLIND  BEGGAR. 

BV  TUI  SAMI. 

Welcome,  thou  Man  of  Sorrows,  ts 
my  door  ! 

A  willing  balm  thy  wounded  heart  fhall 
find ; 

And  lo,  thy  guiding  Dog  my  care  implores ! 
O  hade,  and  Ihclter  from  th’  unfeeling 
wind. 

Alas !  fhall  Mis’ry  feek  my  cot  with  fight, 
And  humbly  fue  for  piteous  alms  my  ear; 
Ytt  difappointed  go  with  lifted  eyes. 

And  on  my  threfhold  leave  th*  upbraid¬ 
ing  tear  ? 

Thou  bowed  for  the  pity  I  bedow : 

Bend  not  to  me,  bccaul'c  1  mourn  dif- 
tred ; 

I  am 


woe, 


1  am  tbj  debtor — much  t»  thee  1  owe ; 

For  learn— the  greateft  blcfling  is  to 
blffi. 

Thy  hoary  locks,  and  wan  and  pallid  cheek, 

And  quW’ring  lip, to  fancy  fcem  to  fay, 

«  A  more  than  common  Beggar  we  bc- 
“  fpeak ; 

“  A  form  that  once  has  known  a  happier 
“  day.*’ 

Thy  fightlels  orbs,  and  venerable  beard. 


Since  Fortune,  to  my  cottage  not  unkind, 
Stiews  with  fame  flow’rsthe  road  of  life 
for  /ne. 

Ah !  can  humanity  defert  my  mind  ? 

Shall  I  not  foften  the  rude  Hint  for  Thee  I 

Then  welcome.  Beggar,  from  the  rains  and 
fnow. 

And  warring  elements,  to  warmth  and 
peace; 

Nay,  thy  companion  too  (hall  comfort  know. 
Who  Ihiv’riog  (hakes  away  the  icy  fleece. 


‘'t’dTea?  A-'J  ‘o.  ‘‘T  5 

Though  (ilent,  fpeak  with  tongues  that  Now  on  his  Matter  turns  his  gladden’d 
be  heard,  k  •  i. 


Nay.  mutt  command,  if  Virtue  be  not  L«»P»  «P  »  greet  him  on  their  change  of 
dead. 

^  Licks  his  lov’d  hand,  and  then  beneath 

Thy  (hatttr’d,  yet  thine  awe  -  infpiring  him  lies. 

Shall  give  the  vilbge-lads  the  foften’d  A  hut  is  mine,  amidtt  a  (helt’ring  grove; 


To  aid  the  viSims  of  Life’s  frequent  ttorm. 


A  hermit  there,  exalt  to  Hcav’n  thy 
praife ; 


And  fmooth  the  furges  that  around  them  There  (haU  the  village  chUdren  (hew  their 
roll  • 

’  And  hear  from  thee  the  tales  of  other  days. 

Teach  them,  that  poverty  may  Merit  „  ^ 

(hfoud .  There  (hall  our  feather  d  friend,  the  bird  of 

And  teach,  that  Virtue  may  from  Mifery 

fprine  *  Charm  thee  with  onfons  to  opening  day  ; 

Flame  like  the  lightning  from  the  frowning  And  there  the  red-breatt,  on  the  leaflcfs 
cloud,  **“>rn, 

That  fpreads  on  Nature’s  fmile  its  raven  At  eve  (hall  footh  thee  with  a  fimple  lay. 


thorn, 

At  eve  (hall  footh  thee  withallmple  lay. 
When  Fate  (hall  call  thee  from  a  world  of 


0  let  me  own  the  heart  which  pants  to 

ilefi  ; 

That  nobly  fcorns  to  hide  the  ufelefs 
(lore; 

But  looks  around  for  objeds  of  diftrefs. 


Thy  friends  around  (hall  watch  thy  clof* 
ing  eyes ; 

With  tears,  behold  thy  gentle  fpirit  go. 
And  wilh  to  join  its  palTage  to  the  (kies. 


And  triumphs  in  a  forrow  for  the  poor  !  LADY’s  LAP-DOG,  AND  THE 


When  Heaven  on  man  is  pleas’d  its  wealth 
to  (how’r. 

Ah,  what  an  envied  blifs  doth  Heaven 
beftow ! 

To  raife  pale  hferit  in  her  hopelefs  hour. 
And  lead  Defpodence  from  the  tomb  of 
Woe! 

Lo,  not  the  little  birdj  (hall  chirp  in  vain. 
And,  hov’ring  round  me,  vainly  court 
my  care ; 

While  I  polTefs  the  life-preferring  grain. 


COACHMAN. 

BV  TUB  SAME. 

CHLOE,  a  fav’rite  of  a  rich  old  Dame, 
Was  vattly  delicate  in  all  her  frame  ; 
Could  put  down  nought  at  latt,  but  nice 
tid-hits  : 

Nay  oft,  with  much  folicitatlon  too. 

Her  Mittrefs  was  oblig’d  to  kifs  and  woo. 
For  fear  poor  tender  Chloe  might  have 
Jits, 

Fat  was  our  Chloe— like  a  ball  of  greafe ; 


....  .g  ^  foot-ball  quite,  and  fair  her 

\V  elcome  ye  chirpuig  tribe  to  peck  your  fleece  '  ^ 


u  .  ,  L  r  .  c  •  •  on  the  T urker  carpet  as  (he  lay, 

turn,  ^  ®  And  fleep  o’er  ChloF.  eye-Uds  d« 

And  hear  whUe  Summer  fpreads  her  >Twa?vcry  very  dilHcult  to  by  ’ 

V.,  ^**k  .if  f  w  vj  Which  was  her  head  indeed,  and  which 

Yet,  when  the  gloom  of  Winter  bids  ye 

mourn. 

Heed  not  the  plaintive  voice  that  charm'd  At  length  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Chlo’ 
before !  Did  fullcuocfs  and  tteknefi  (how ; 
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So  heavy  leaving  off  her  wanton  capers  ; 

Gap’d,  llretch’d,  and  lethargy  Ihe  likcwife 
ihrw’d, 

Waa  Celt  at  ftomach,  (may  I  dare  fay 
fp-w'd  ?  J 

And  feem’d,  poor  Dog,  afili(5ted  with  the 
lapoun. 

My  Lady  took  her  pining  to  her  arms, 

Hugg’d  her,  and  kifa’d  her,  full  of  fad  a* 
larmt. 

Fearing  her  poor  dear  little  foul  would 
die : 

Chloe  was  all  flupidity  and  lumpifh  ; 

Scarce  lick’d  her  band— fo  fullen  and  fo 
mumpijh. 

Nor  fcarcely  rais’d  the  white  of  either 
eye. 

The  Coachman’s  call’d— “  O  Jehu,  Chloe's 
ill ; 

*'  Quite  loft  her  appetite — Ihe  has  no  will 

“  To  move,  or  fay,  poor  foul,  a  ftnglc 
“  thing : 

“  Jehu,  what  can  the  matter  be  -  -  d’ye 
“  know  ?” 

•*  I  think,  my  Lady,  I  could  cure  Mils 
Chk).”— 

**  Dear  Jehu,  what  delicious  news  you 
“  bring! 

“  Take  her,  then — take  her,  Jehu,  to  your 
“  room, 

'*  And  from  her  fpirits  drive  this  uglygloom, 

“  And  get  her  pretty  appetite  again.” 

"  O  good  my  Lady,  never,  never  fear ; 

“  I  underftand  her  cafe— ’tie  very  clear ; 

**  By  hcav'n’s  afllftance,  I  iha’nt  work  in 
“  vain.”  , 

Now  to  hit  room  the  Coachman  bore  Mift 
Bitch, 

Who,  looking  back  all  willful,  felt  no  itch 

*l'a  go  with  Jehu— ftill  he  bears  her  on 

Arriv’d,  kind  Jehu  ufiers  her  a  bone. 

hiifs  Chloe  in  a  paflion  feeks  the  door ; 

In  vain — ’tis  Ihut — (he  lays  her  on  the  floor. 

And  whines — gets  up,  all  rcftlefs — looks 
about ; 

Watches  the  door  fo  fly,  and  corks  her  ears; 

So  pleas’d  and  nimble  at  each  found  Ihc 
hears, 

In  hoj)es  (vain  hopes,  alas !)  of  getting 
out. 

Chloe,  like  lightning,  now  refolves  to  pafs. 

Bounce  from  her  goalct,  through  a  pane  of 
glafs. 

And,  hy  a  leap,  no  more  in  prifun  groan ; 

Bur,  fearing  Ihe  might  fpoil  her  pretty  chop*. 

Nay,  break  her  neck  by  chamber-window 

htipr, 

Chloe  inoft  wifely  lets  the  leap  alcne. 


Jehu  now  ofier’d  her  a  piece  of  Hvei :  | 

“  Chloe,  do  you  love  liver  ?”  Jehu  laid--i  ^ 
“  The  devil  take,”  Ihc  feem'd  to  fay,  “  the  [ 

“  giver ^ 
So  hurt  the  dog  appear’d — then  turn’d  { 
her  head. 

i 

“  Well,  Chloe,  well— — heav’n  mend  your  * 
“  proud  digtftion;  t 

“  To-morrow  1  Iball  aik  you  the  fame  quef-  ' 
“  tion.” 

TTie  mot  row  (ah!  a  fulky  morrow)  came; 
Chloe  fcarce  flept  a  Angle  wink  all  night ; 
Whining  and  groaning,  longing  much  to  i 
iite  ; 

Calling  in  vain  upon  my  Lady’s  name. 

“  Well,  Chloe,  can  you  taftc  your  liver  ?”  i 
— “  No, 

•  No,  thank  ye,  Jehu.”— “  Leave  it,  pretty 
“Chlo.”  ; 

The  day  pafs’d  on— no  eating  ?  not  a  ; 
crumb. 

Mifs  Chloe  crawl’d  about  the  room,  fo  {ad. 
Sulky  and  difappointed,  angry,  mad ; 

Now  moaning,  now  upon  her  rump  fo  | 
dumb. 

At  times,  around  on  barb’rons  Jehu,  (quint- 

«’g;  , 

fttcib  looks  I  not  much  good  'will  tojchi^  i 

hinting.  . 

Another  morning  came — a  liver  meal—  I 

Chloe,  how  Hands  your  ftomach?  how 
”  d’ye  feel  ?” 

“  Jehu,  I  will  not  eat !”— Jehu  goes  out— 
What  does  Mift  Chloe  ?— With  a  nimble 
pace. 

Runs  to  the  liver,  without  faying  grace, 
Gobbling  away,  with  appetite  /o J/out ; 

For  now  the  liver  feem’d  to  meet  her  wllh,  , 

And,  nut  half  latisfy'd,  (he  lich’d  the  dijb  ■’ 

Jehu  returns,  and  fmlles— 7— Chloe  grows 
good ;  j 

T akes  civilly  a  (lice  of  mufty  bread  ; 
Rcjcdls  from  Jehu’s  hand  no  kind  of  food ;  | 

Glad  on  a  rind  of  Chejbire  to  be  fed.  { 

Jehu  with  Chloe  to  my  Lady  goes. 

And,  triumphing,  his  little  patient  (hows ; 
Ndt  once  difeovering  the  coarfc  mode  of  ! 

cure —  I 

Jehu  had  loft  his  place  then  to  be  fare.  j 

My  Lady  prelTes  Chloe  to  her  hreaft, 
llalfcraay,  hugging,  killing  her— fo  blcll  | 
"1  o  fee  her  fav’rite  Chloe’s  chang’d  con¬ 
dition  ;  ' 

“  Thank  ye,  good  Jehu— Heav’ns,  what  (kill 
is  in  ye !’’ 

Then  into  Jehu’s  hand  (he  flips  a  gu'fc*.  ’ 

And  leLu’s  tkouakt  a  verv  fine 

’  'iKi:  : 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  France, 


Paris,  March  18. 

HE  Prrjident  announced  the  entrance 
of  M  Carletti,  MinSter  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany. 

M.  CarltUt — “  Citizens  Reprefenta- 
tivri,  entrufted  >>y  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufeany  with  a  miffion  to  you,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  rcllorc  to  the  Tufean  yoverninent 
that  precious  neutrality,  which  unfortu¬ 
nate  occurrences  obliged  it  to  rufpend, 
contrary  to  its  wiihes  and  its  intertft,  I 
regarded  this  public  trull,  the  firll  I  ever 
accepted  in  the  long  courfe  of  my  life,  as 
the  moll  highly  honourable  to  a  friend  of 
humanity,  of  his  country,  and  of  France. 
The  day  on  which  I  figned  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  French  Republic  was  the 
oiofl  glorious  of  my  life,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  intelligence  arrived  at  Tufea- 
ny,  the  Cgnal  of  unlverfal  joy.  Organ  of 
the  fentiments  of  my  country,  which  is 
happily  dellined  by  nature  to  take  no  part 
in  the  military  and  political  contentions 
of  great  powers,  it  is  highly  pleaflng  to 
my  heart  to  be  able  to  alTure  you,  that  the 
government  and  inhabitants  of  T ufcany 
have  always  prefetved  for  you,  notwith- 
Sanding  the  events  that  have  taken  place, 
all  the  regard  which  is  due  to  your  pow¬ 
erful  nation.  As  to  myfelf,  I  will  exert 
my  utmofl  care,  during  the  period  of  my 
rcGdence  here,  more  and  more  to  cement 
the  good  underAanding  which  ought  to 
exiA  between  the  two  States.  May  the 
peace  now  concluded  between  France 
and  Tufeany,  be  augury  of  other  trea¬ 
ties  more  important  to  thetranquilliry  of 
Europe,  a  tranquillity  of  which  it  Aands 
fo  much  in  need.  And  may  I,  after  ha¬ 
ving  found  you  at  my  arrival  covered 
vrith  military  laurels,  quickly  behold  you 
repofe  under  the  lalutary  lhade  of  the 
peaceful  olive.” 

The  President  replied—**  Compelled 
to  have  recourfe  to  arms  to  defend  liber- 
ty,  attacked  by  a  great  combination,  the 
French  people  have  every  where  carried 
the  Aandards  of  vidlory  into  the  territo¬ 


ries  of  their  enemies.  Their  own  inde¬ 
pendence  was  the  only  conqueA  to  which 
they  afpired.  To  be  free,  fuch  was  their 
will ;  to  refpedl  the  government  of  their 
neighbours,  fuch  are  their  principles  ;  the 
juiUcc  of  their  caufe,  their  power,  and 
their  courage,  fuch  are  the  eternr.l  pledget 
of  their  fecunty.  They  are  not  infatu¬ 
ated  with  their  fuccefles ;  but  they  will 
not  allow  themfclves  to  be  deprived  ofthe 
fruits  of  them  ;  they  will  not  be  barren 
for  humanity.  They  value  them  fo  much 
the  more  highly,  as  they  will  be  the  he¬ 
ralds  and  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  happinefs  of  all  nations. 
The  blood  which  has  been  Ihed  will  ne¬ 
ver  Aain  the  laurels  of  foldiers  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  it  will  rcAon  the  heads  of  thofe 
ambitious  Courts,  where  fome  perfidious 
individuals  meditated  the  drArudlion  of 
a  generous  nation,  in  order  to  fubjugate 
all  the  refi —  Happy  the  nations,  whofe 
governments,  frugal  of  the  blood  of  their 
I'ubjedls,  have  been  wile  ennugh  not  to 
enter  into  a  league  formed  by  ambition 
and  pride.  Some  there  are,  whom  their 
pofition,  and  an  almoA  general  impulfe, 
which  they  could  not  refiA,  forced  to 
break  a  neutrality  conformable  to  their 
wiflies  and  their  true  intereAs.  Such  is 
the  government  ofTufeany ;  but  its  wiih¬ 
es  have  always  been  for  the  re-eAablilh- 
ment  of  that  neutrality  ;  it  never  perfe- 
cutedthe  French  fetiled  in  its  dominions; 
it  expelled  from  its  bofom  the  counter¬ 
feits  of  our  paper  currency,  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  protected  in  other  countries.  As 
foon  as  it  openly  tefiified  its  defire  to  live 
in  peace,  friendfhip,  and  good  under- 
Aanding  with  France,  the  Convention, 
faithful  to  the  principles  which  it  had  a- 
vowed,  agreed  to  a  treaty  conformable 
to  the  interefis  of  the  two  nations.  May 
this  commencement  of  a  general  peace 
quickly  realize,  for  the  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  truth  Aampe^  in  the  indelible 
charadlers  of  nature,  though  the  ambitioa 
of  foffic  iodlviduals  had  crafed  it  from 
C  the 


fTf  rf~~ 
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the  writing*  of  philofcpherr,  “  thjt  men  Guard  was  preparing  to  fire  on  them, 
;ind  natinns  arc  not  made  to  tear  one  ano*  they  fled  in  didcrent  diredliont.  Four 
ther  in  pieces,  but  to  love  one  another,  hundred  men  and  women  repaired  to  the 
and  co-oprrato  by  a  reciprocation  of  fer-  Se<flion  of  the  Gravillierj ;  they  allced 


•vices  for  the  general  happinefs 


from  the  Prefident  the  keys  of  the  hall 


longs  to  the  French  people  to  exprefs  this  of  the  Scdlion.  Upon  his  refufal  they 
fentiment  in  tbe  midft  of  their  viAories.  broke  open  the  doois,  named  a  Prefident, 
Their  hands  will  remain  armed  for  war,  and  began  to  deliberate. 

Iwit  they  will  be  opened  to  all  who  Iball  TaUien  moved,  that  the  Convention 
prefent  to  them  the  olive  of  peace.  The  declare  itfelf  permanents 
National  Convention  takes  a  lively  inter-  Jfnard  oppofed  the  motion,  under  the 
cil  in  beholding  a  man  diftinguifhed  by  pretence  that  the  Convention  ought  not 
his  principles  of  philofophy  and  humani-  to  fpread  the  alarm  in  the  Departments, 
tjr,  and  who  has  rendered  important  fer-  The  Committee  declared,  that  all  the 
vices  to  Frenchmen  indiftrefs.  Thechoice  mdans  of  ptrjuajton  being  exhanjhd,  they 
•which  tbe  Tufean  government  has  made  Would  have  recoiirfe  to  rigour  ;  and  they 
cf  you  to  reprefent  it  with  the  French  aflured  the  Convention  ot  their  firmnels 
Kepublic,  and  to  cement  the  union  be-  and  refolutibn. 


tween  the  two  nations,  is  a  frelh  pledge  Sitting  cf  tbe  i%th  of  March. 

that  it  will  never  be  interrupted.”  The  agitation  of  the  preceding  day 

The  fpeech  of  M  Carletti,  and  the  an-  had  been  calmed,  the  whole  National 


fwer  of  the  Prefident,  were  received  with  Guard  having  been  under  arms,  and 
the  mofl  lively  acclamations.  The  Pre-  numerous  patroles  having  every  where 
iident  gave  the  Tufean  minifler  the  'fra-  difperfed  the  crowds,  without  ettufionof 
ternalembracr,  amid fiiouts  from  a II  parts  blood:  Bread  continued  fcarce,  and  the 


«f  the  hall  of  Five  la  Republique  ! 


diflribution  had  been  reduced  to  half  a 


The  decree  recognizing  Francois  Xa-  pound,  as  the  day  before 


vier  Carletti,  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  government  of  Tufeany  to  the 
French  Republic,  wa*  then  pafied. 
ty.  IJabeaurmAt  a  report,  in  the  name 


East  India  House. 

Official  Account. 

A  difpatch  was  received  overland  frow 


ef  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  Bombay,  dated  6th  January  laft,  from 
the  diiturbances  that  had  taken  place  in  which  the  following  are  correct  extraib ; 


Paris  that  very  morning. 


“  Wc  alfo  forivard  Copy  of  a  Calcut- 


The  difiribution  of  bread  not  having  ta  Gazette  Extraordinary,  inti  Ho- 
been  made  as  iifnal,  many  women  had  vember  laft,  and  hive  the  honour  to  ac- 
^t  themfcives  in  a  ftate  of  infurredliun.  quaint  your  Hon.  Court,  that  by  the  Pa- 
They  had  begun  to  run  up  and  down  in  per  of  the  a9th  November,  General  /- 
the  itreets,  compelling  all  the  women  bererombie  was  id  pofleflion  of  Rampore 
they  met  to  join  theni,and  torepairwith  hnd  Golaum  Mahomed,  the  head  Rohilla 
them  to  the  Convention,  there  to  prefent  Chiet  was  "in  the  General’s  Camp,  ne- 
A  colledtive  petition  on  the  fubfiftenceS :  gociatmg  for  terms  refpedling  the  final 
They  were  ii  to  ijoo  in  number,  and  frttlement  of  tbe  country,  but  that  no- 
hoped  they  (hould  terrify  the  Convention  thing  decifivt  had  been  concluded, 
by  clamours  and  numbers.  The  nation-  *'  His  Majefty’s  (hip  Centurion  arrived 
al  guard  received  them  under  arms,  Snd  here 'on  the  a9th  ult.  to  refit,  having 
prelented  a  hedge  of  bayonets.  They  received  very  confiderable  damage  in  a 
cried  that  they  would  have  bread  in'fpitc  very  gallant  adf ion,  in  company  with  the 
of  their  threats  and  efforts.  'The  Con-  Dromei/i*,  againft  two  French  frigates, an 
mention,  by  a  deep  filenct,  fremed  tb  ex-  armed  (hip  and  a  brig,  off  the  Ijle 
peifi  they  would  appear  at  the  bar  to  prc-  France,  in  Odtober  laft. 


lent  their  petition. 


‘‘  P.  S.  The  Government  has  this 


SoiTir  members  of  the  Committee  of  moment  received  the  following  intelli- 
Public  Safety  went  to  fignify  to  them  gence  [com  the  Rffident  it  Poona : 


that  they  muft  retire,  and  (end  only  a 


I  have  juft  received  a  letter  fro 


ilrtat  hnicnt  of  them  to  prefent  their  pe-  the  Army,  dated  ^oth  November,  17941 
titi' n.  This  however  could  not  parity  containing  the  following  paragraph : 
t'ertn.  They  fore  from  tlie  bats  the  Na-  “  The  Boy  ( i.  e.  the  Ion  of  Mahomed 
fionil  Corkade;  exclaimed,  Dovun  with  Ali,  the  fucreflorot  Fyzoolah  Klan.who 
the  Coiivmtion  !  avc'ved  their  end  was  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  b 
fo  d'fiolvt  i'.  and  fxcite  a  general  move-  bis  hrnther  GoUum  Mahomed)  is  arrive 
ro-nt  in  Parts.  When  the  National  from  Rampore  with  his  mother ;  and 
;  •  reporU 
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rportf  from  Hrad  quarters  declare  every 
thing  to  be  fettled  ;  that  the  great  delay 
arofe  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
proper  re^t•rolU^  but  that  this  day  all 
matters  depending  on  us  were  fettlc<J, 
and  the  terms  to  ^  granted  to  the  Ro- 
hillas  fent  into  the  valley,  and  no  doubt 
entertained  of  their  being  joyfully  accep* 
led.” 

A  ceflation  of  arms  is  expedled  to  mor* 
row. 

From  the  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraordi- 
narj,  7  Nov.  1794- 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
the  adlion  with  the  Robiilas*  oa  a6th 
ultimo : 

“  The  whole  line  was  ordered  to  be 
under  arms  this  morning  an  hour  before 
day  light.  The  General  and  bis  Staff 
moved  to  reconnoitre  fome  miles  in  front : 
they  law  the  enemy  forming  in  full  force, 
and  after  waiting  fomc  time  to  judge  of 
the  probable  difpofition  they  would  take, 
rode  back  to  Camp,  to  direct  the  ar> 
rangement  for  adliun.  Our  army  moved 
forward  in  one  line  ;  the  Artillery  Ifa- 
tloned  in  the  intervals  of  corps ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  on  the  right  flank ;  the  charge  of 
the  enemy  was  molt  daring  and  gallant, 
and  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  it  could 
have  been  furpafled  ;  both  lines  met  and 
intermingled.  The  bayonet  prevailed, 
and  our  army  purfued  the  enemy  acrofs 
the  Doojure  Millach.  The  enemy  con- 
lilted,  on  a  moderate  computation,  of 
35,000  men,  about  4000  of  them  were 
cavalry,  who  diredted  their  whole  force 
againft  the  referve,  and  did  dreadful  exe¬ 
cution.  The  number  of  the  enemy  flain 
was  very  great.  Our  lots  in  European 
Officers  was  very  afflidliiig—- Major  Bol¬ 
ton  was  fhot,  after  having  cut  down  fe- 
veral  of  the  affailants  ;  his  battalion  be¬ 
haved  with  a  degree  of  fteadiiiefs  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  belt  dif- 
cipiined  corps  in  the  world. 

The  charge  on  the  part  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  peculiarly  lingular ;  they  formed 
in  line  infinitely  beyond  the  extent  of 
ours,  in  deep  wedges,  fuppofed  of  fifty 
deep. 

**  When  the  fignal  of  our  advancing, 
which  was  two  guns  from  the  centre 
of  the  line,  was  given,  we  moved  In  good 
order  flowly  forward,  at  that  time  about 
1100  yards  from  the  enemy.  They  mo¬ 
ved  towards  us.  When  both  lines  had 
come  within  about  500  yards,  Golaum’s 
people  fcattered  individually,  approach¬ 
ed  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  and 
<.oatcllcd  the  point  with  our  bayonets : 

i 


they  appeared  to  derpife  our  roufquetry  j 
and  upon  every  diicharge  of  artillery  em¬ 
braced  the  ground,  inflantly  rifing,  and 
advancing  to  the  charge.  Their  arms 
were  fpears,  matchlocks  and  Iwords,^ 
which  latter  they  employed  withdefTruc- 
tive  effcdl ;  and  their  attack,  as  by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  was  called  the  Highland 
charge.  Najeer  Khan  was  killed  in  the 
atfiioD  ;  Ooiiier  Khan  wounded.  Botlt 
thefe  mtn  had  dccifive  influence  In  Go¬ 
laum’s  councils.  Another  brother  of 
Golaum’s  is  come  In  this  evening,  but. 
he  had  quitted  his  brother  yefterday. 
There  never  was  a  more  juftifiable  war 
than  this,  or  at  leaft  there  never  was 
greater  provocation  given. 

**  Golaum  Mahomed,  whilfl  he  af- 
fedled  obedience  to  the  Nabob,  proceed¬ 
ed  without  the  boundary  of  the  Rampore 
diftndls.  He  was  told,  that  when  he  re¬ 
tired  within  the  limits  of  his  father’s 
Jaghire  his  ftory  would  be  heard  with, 
attention,  and  he  was  ghreit  until  this 
evening  to  comply  with  that  condition. 
Inftead  of  which  he  advanced  polls  with¬ 
in  mufquet  fhot  of  our  piquets,  and  fired 
upon  a  party  of  cavalry  flationcd  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  piquets.  This  intelligence 
determined  the  ailion,  which  commen¬ 
ced  on  Oulaum's  part,  by  opening  hi* 
artillery  at  half  pall  nine.  Our  fignal 
guns  were  fired  at  thirty- five  minutes  al¬ 
ter  that  hour,  and  the  action,  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  iljges  of  ir,  until  the  enemy  were 
beaten  from  the  field  in  every  diredlion„ 
laflcd  till  near  eleven  o’clock  and,  with 
the  time  taken  up  to  purfue  in  order  of 
battle,  our  army  did  not  reach  this  place 
till  four  or  five  o’clock.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  Orojovur  Nullau, 
Golaum  left  the  greater  part,  it  not  the 
whole  of  his  guns  and  camp  equipage. 
The  enemy’s  retreat  was  fo  complete^ 
that  we  could  not  difeover  a  fingle  horfe- 
man  when  we  got  to  the  Nullah.  Ac 
this  time,  the  Vizier’s  Corps  from  Bcarr- 
welly  joined. 

“  The  following  lift  of  Officers  killed 
and  wounded  has  been  taken  from  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  which  we  believe  to  be  cor- 
reA : 

Officer:  Kdlied. 

Colonel  Burriagton. 

MijorTbomas  Bolton,  commanding  f  8tb 

Native  Battalion. 

Captain  Nor.  M<^od,  commanding  i  jth 

Native  Battalion. 

Captain  John  Mawbey,  sd  European 

mttalion. 

Lieut.  J.  Z.  M.  Birch,  ditto,  ditto. 

C  %  Lieut. 
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the  wrltinf*  ©f  plii1ofopher«i,  “  that  men 
:ind  natir>n«  ^renot  made  to  tear  one  ano- 
ther  in  pieces,  but  to  love  one  another, 
and  co-operate  by  a  reciprocation  of  fer- 
■vices  for  the  Reneral  happinefs  ”  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  French  people  to  exprefs  this 
femiraent  in  i^ie  midft  of  their  viifories. 
Their  hands  will  remain  armed  for  war, 
^t  they  will  be  opened  to  all  who  fhall 
prefent  to  them  the  olive  of  peace.  The 
National  Convention  takes  a  lively  inter- 
cA  in  beholding  a  man  diftlnguifhed  by 
Ins  principles  of  philofophy  and  humani¬ 
ty,  and  who  has  rendered  important  fer- 
vices  to  Frenchmen  indiftrefs.  Thechoice 
•which  the  Tufean  government  has  made 
t){  you  to  reprefent  it  with  the  French 
Republic,  and  to  cement  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  is  a  frefli  pledge 
that  it  will  never  be  interrupted.” 

The  fpeech  of  M  Carlctti,  and  the  an- 
fwer  of  the  PrelJdent,  were  received  with 
the  moA  lively  acclamations.  The  Pre- 
iident  gave  the  Tufein  miniAer  the  ’fra¬ 
ternal  embrace,  amidfhouts  from  all  parts 
«f  the  hall  of  Five  la  Repuhlique  ! 

The  decree  recognizing  Francois  Xa¬ 
vier  Carlctti,  MiniAer  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  government  of  Tufeany  to  the 
prench  Republic,  was  then  pa  (Ted. 

ay.  Jfabeaam\At  a  report,  in  the  name 
of  the  CoiDihittec  of  Public  Safety,  on 
the  diAurbancei  that  had  taken  place  in 
Paris  that  very  morning. 

The  diAribution  of  bread  not  having 
Iteen  made  as  ufiial,  many  women  had 
themfclvcs  in  a  Aate  of  infurredlidn. 
Thev  had  begun  to  run  up  and  down  in 
the  Areets,  compelling  all  the  women 
they  met  to  join  them,  and  to  repair  with 
them  to  the  Convention,  there  to  prefent 
A  colledlive  petition  on  the  fubCItenceS : 
they  were  ii  to  ijoo  in  number,  and 
hoped  they  ihould  terrify  the  Convention 
by  clamours  and  numbers.  The  nation¬ 
al  guard  received  them  under  arms,  and 
prelented  a  hedge  of  bayonets.  They 
cried  that  they  would  have  bread  in'fpite 
of  their  threats  and  rlTorts.  ‘The  Con¬ 
vention,  by  a  deep  filenct,fremed  to  ex- 
jwtfl  they  would  appear  at  the  bar  to  pre- 
Jent  sheir  petition.  ' 

SoiTir  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  went  to  fignify  to  them 
that  they  muA  retire,  and  fend  only  a 
iirtachmenr  of  them  to  prefent  their  pe- 
titi'  n.  This  however  could  not  pacify 
Them.  They  tore  from  tVie  hats  the  Na- 
tionil  Cockade:  exclaimed,  Tl'nun  <wtth 
t he  Coiii’nithn  I  avowed  their  end  was 
fo  il'lf'ilvc  i'.  and  excite  a  general  move- 
ro-nt  in  Paris.  When  the  National 


Guard  was  preparing  to  fire  on  them, 
they  fled  in  diflerent  diretflions.  Four 
hundred  men  and  women  repaired  to  the 
Sedlion  of  the  Gravillierj ;  they  alked 
from  the  Prefident  the  keys  of  the  halt 
of  the  Sedlion.  Upon  his  refufal  they 
broke  open  the  doois,  named  a  Prefident, 
and  began  to  deliberate. 

Tallien  moved,  that  the  Convention 
declare  \tMf permanent. 

IJnard  oppofrd  rhe  motion,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  Convention  ought  not 
to  fpread  the  alarm  in  the  Departments. 

The  Committee  declared,  that  all  the 
m^ans  of  ptrfaajton  being  exhanjled,  they 
would  have  recotirfc  to  rigour  ;  and  they 
alTured  the  Convention  ot  their  firmnels 
and  refolutibn. 

Sitting  ef  the  o  f  March. 

The  agitation  of  the  preceding  day 
had  been  calmed,  the  whole  National 
Guard  having  been  under  arms,  and 
numerous  patrolcs  having  every  where 
difperfed  the  crowds,  without  effufionof 
blood:  Bread  continued  fcarce,  and  the 
diAribution  had  been  reduced  to  balja 
pottnd,  as  the  day  before. 

East  India  House. 

Official  Account. 

A  difpatch  was  received  overland  frost 
Bombay,  dated  6th  January  laA,  from 
which  the  following  are  corredl  cxtraAs: 

“  We  alfo  forSrard  Copy  of  a  Calcut¬ 
ta  Garette  Extraordinary,  dated  7th  No¬ 
vember  laA,  and  hive  the  honour  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  Hon.  Court,  that  by  the  Pa¬ 
per  of  the  a9th  November,  General  yf- 
bererombie  was  id  poflclfion  of  Ramport 
knd  Golaum  Mahomed,  the  head  Rohilla 
Chiet  was  In  the  General’s  Camp,  ne- 
goeiating  for  terms  rcfpedling  the  final 
frttiement  of  the  country,  but  that  no¬ 
thing  decifive  had  been  concluded. 

**  His  MajeAy’s  Aiip  Centurion  arrived 
here ‘on  the  19th  ult.  to  refit,  having 
received  very  confiderable  damage  in  a 
very  gallant  adlion,  in  company  with  the 
Diomede,  againA  two  French  trigatrs,an 
armed  (hip  and  a  brig,  off  the  I/le  'tj 
France,  in  Odfober  laA. 

•*  P.  S.  The  Government  has  this 
moment  received  the  following  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  Refident  at  Poona : 

*•  I  have  JuA  received  a  letter  from 
the  Army,  dated  toth  November,  17941 
containing  the  followingparap-aph : 

“  The  Boy  ( i.  e.  the  Ion  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  the  furrelTorot  Fyzoolih  Klan,who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
his  brother  Golaum  Mahomed) is  a'-rived 
from  Rampote  with  hii  mother ;  and 
trpora 
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ffporti  from  Head  quarters  declare  evtry 
thing  to  be  fettled  ;  that  the  great  delay 
arofe  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
proper  rent-rolls,  but  that  this  day  aU 
matters  depending  on  us  were  fettled, 
and  the  terms  to  be  granted  to  the  Ro- 
hiilas  fent  into  the  valley,  and  no  doubt 
entertained  of  their  being  joyfully  accep¬ 
ted.” 

A  ceiTation  of  arms  is  expedled  to  mor¬ 
row. 

From  the  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraordi- 
narj,  7  Nov.  1794- 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
the  adlion  with  the  Rohiilas,  on  a6tb 
ultimo : 

**  The  whole  line  was  ordered  to  be 
under  arms  this  morning  an  hour  before 
day  light.  The  General  and  his  Staff 
moved  to  reconnoitre  fome  miles  in  front : 
they  faw  the  enemy  forming  in  full  force, 
and  after  waiting  fume  time  to  judge  of 
the  probable  difpofition  they  wouhl  take, 
rode  back  to  Camp,  to  direA  the  ar¬ 
rangement  for  adfiun.  Our  army  moved 
forward  in  one  line  ;  the  Artillery  Ra¬ 
tioned  in  the  intervals  of  corps ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  on  the  right  flank ;  the  charge  of 
the  enemy  was  molt  daring  and  gallant, 
and  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  it  could 
have  been  furpaffed ;  both  lines  met  and 
intermingled.  The  bayonet  prevailed, 
and  our  army  purfued  the  enemy  acrofs 
the  Doojure  Millach.  The  cuemy  con- 
liiled,  on  a  moderate  computation,  of 
35,000  men,  about  4000  of  them  were 
cavalry,  who  diredled  their  whole  force 
againft  the  referve,  and  did  dreadful  exe¬ 
cution.  The  number  of  the  enemy  llain 
was  very  great#  Our  lois  in  European 
Officers  was  very  afflidling — Major  Bol¬ 
ton  was  (hot,  after  having  cut  down  fe- 
veral  of  the  affailants  ;  his  battalion  be¬ 
haved  with  a  degree  of  flcadiiiefs  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  befi  dif- 
cipiined  corps  in  the  world. 

**  The  charge  on  the  part  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  peculiarly  fingular ;  they  formed 
in  line  infinitely  beyond  the  extent  of 
ours,  in  deep  wedges,  fuppofed  of  fifty 
deep. 

*'  When  the  fignal  of  our  advancing, 
which  was  two  guns  from  the  centre 
of  the  line,  was  given,  we  moved  in  good 
order  (lowly  forward,  at  that  time  about 
1 100  yards  from  the  enemy.  They  mo¬ 
ved  towards  us.  When  both  lines  had 
come  within  about  500  yards,  Golaum’s 
people  fcattered  individually,  approach¬ 
ed  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  and 
<.oatcftcd  the  point  with  our  bayonets : 
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they  appeared  todefpife  our  mufquetry  j 
and  upon  every  dilebarge  of  artillery  em¬ 
braced  the  ground,  inftantly  rifing,  and 
advancing  to  the  charge.  Their  arms 
were  fpears,  matchlocks  and  (words,; 
which  latter  they  employed  withdeffruc- 
tive  rffcdf  )  and  their  attack,  as  by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  was  called  the  Highland 
charge.  Najeer  Khan  was  killed  in  the 
adliuD ;  Ooiiier  Khan  wounded.  BotK 
thefe  men  had  decifivc  influence  in  Go¬ 
laum’s  councils.  Another  brother  of 
Golaum’s  is  come  In  this  evening,  but. 
he  had  quitted  his  brother  yelterday. 
There  never  was  a  more  juftifiabie  war 
than  this,  or  at  Icaft  there  never  was 
greater  provocation  given. 

“  Golaum  Mahomed,  whiift  he  af- 
fedled  obedience  to  the  Nabob,  proceed¬ 
ed  without  the  boundary  of  the  Kampore 
diftridls.  He  was  told,  that  when  he  re¬ 
tired  within  the  limits  of  his  father's 
Jaghire  his  ftory  would  be  heard  with, 
attention,  and  he  was  given  until  this 
evening  to  comply  with  that  condition. 
Inftcad  of  which  he  advanced  polls  with¬ 
in  mufquet  (hot  of  our  piquets,  and  fired 
upon  a  party  of  cavalry  ftationed  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  piquets.  This  intelligence 
determined  the  a^ion,  which  commen¬ 
ced  on  Golaum's  part,  by  openini;  hi* 
artillery  at  half  paR  nine.  Our  fignal 
guns  were  fired  at  thirty-five  minutes  al¬ 
ter  that  hour,  and  the  adlion,  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Rages  of  ir,  until  the  enemy  were 
keaten  from  the  &id  in  every  diredlion, 
URed  tilt  near  eleven  o’clock  and,  with 
the  time  taken  up  to  purfue  in  order  of 
battle,  our  army  did  not  reach  this  piacr 
till  four  or  five  o’clock.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  Drojovur  Nullau, 
Golaum  left  the  greater  part,  it  not  the 
whole  of  his  guns  and  camp  equipage. 
The  enemy’s  retreat  was  fo  complecCp 
that  we  could  not  difeover  a  fingte  horfe- 
roan  when  we  got  to  the  Nullah.  Ac 
this  time,  the  Vixier’i  Corps  from  Bcarc- 
welly  joined. 

«  The  following  HR  of  Officers  killed 
and  wounded  has  been  taken  from  pri¬ 
vate  letters,  which  we  believe  to  be  cor- 
reA : 

Officers  Killed. 

Colonel  Burriagton. 

MijorThomas  Holton,  commanding  iStli 

Native  Battalion. 

CaptainNor.  M*^od, commanding  ijih 

Native  Battalion. 

Captain  John  Mawbey,  sd  European 

Battalion. 

Lieut.  J.  Z.  M.  Birch,  ditto,  ditto. 

C  %  Lieut. 
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Lieut.  John  F.umer.of  13th  Native  Bat¬ 
talion. 

Lieut.  William  Hinkmnn,  of  ditto. 

Lieut.  Jofeph  Kichardfon)  of  ditto. 

Lieut.  William  Rennie,  of  ditto. 

Lieut.  A.  Cummings,  of  i8th  Native 
Battalion. 

Captain  John  Mordaunt  of  Artillerjr. 
Lieut.  £.  Baker,  of  ditto. 

Lieut.  James  Tclfer,  of  ditto. 

Officers  Wounded. 

Captain  Bruce,  aid-de-camp  to  Colonel 
Burrii^ton. 

Captain  Edwards,  of  ijth  Native  Batta¬ 
lion. 

Lieut.  Odell,  of  13th  ditto  ditto,  loll  an 
arm. 

I.oft  an  Arm— 'Lieut.  M‘Leod,  13th  na¬ 
tive  Battalion. 

Brigade  Major  Edmund  Wills. 

Adjutant  Lewis  Thomas,  of  isth  Na¬ 
tive  Battalion. 

Richard  Adam,  of  the  14th  Native  Bat¬ 
talion. 

Lieut.  Jollie,  of  the  ad  European  Batta¬ 
lion. 

Lieut.  Robertfon,  ditto,  ditto. 

Lieut.  R.  Murray,  of  the  Cavalry. 

Lieut.  J.  P.  Pigot,  of  the  Cavalry. 

The  viiflory  over  the  Rohillas,  though 
dearly  purchafed,  has  had  a  very  good 
elfcdt.  No  further  rafittance  was  made 
by  the  Rohilla  Army,  and  the  Chiefs 
having  accepted  the  terms  offered  them 
by  the  Britim,  hollilities  ceafed  on  both 
tides. 

WEST  INDIES. 

ST  DOMINGO. 

ExtroB  of  a  letter  from  St  Mure,  receiv¬ 
ed  bj  the  Halifax  packet. 

“  On  the  19th  of  January,  as  Colonel 
Dclfources  was  proceeding  to  the  camp 
Bellanger  with  a  convoy  of  10  waggons, 
and  an  efcort  of  55  volunteers,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  banditti  at  Vieux  Bac. 
They  were  in  ambufh,  to  the  number  of 
400  men.  The  fmall  efcort  at  firfl  rout¬ 
ed  the  infantry  of  the  Brigands,  but  hav¬ 
ing  fpent  all  their  ammunition,  and  be¬ 
ing  charged  by  the  cavalry,  they  gave 
way.  Colonel  Oeflburces,  wounded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  was 
indebted  for  his  life  to  one  of  his  men, 
who  abandoned  his  horfe  to  him.  Two 
officers  and  15  volunteeis  wehe  killed  on 
the  fpot,  and  all  the  convoy  was  taken, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  gun  and  mufket 
cartridges. 


“  On  the  »ift  M.  Duquefne  recov 
noitred  in  les  Hatlus  de  St  Marc,  with  a 
ilrong  piquet  of  cavalry  of  the  Emigrant 
Legion.  They  went  as  far  as  8  leagues 
without  feeing  any  thing. 

“  On  the  aid  the  detachment  of  M. 
Duquefne  returned  here,  but  fet  of  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  camp  Mollet,  where  a 
reinforcement  was  much  wanted. 

“  On  the  43d  five  volunteers  of  Dcf- 
fuurces  corps,  at  camp  Corman,  crofled 
the  river,  and  routed  a  poll,  where  they 
killed  15  Brigands. 

“  On  the  a9th  General  La  Point  ar* 
rived  from  Larcahaye  with  100  men,  to 
take  poll  at  Lartibonite. 

“  On  the  ift  of  February,  Colonel 
Brilbane  departed  from  hence  at  the 
head  of  aoo  men.  He  halted  at  ramp 
Corman,  where  M.  de  Cocherel,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Militia,  received  a  mufket 
ball  in  his  left  arm.  In  the  evening  he 
marched  with  his  deuchment  to  the  camp 
Bellangcr. 

On  the  4th,  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  fet  off  from  that  camp  to  repair 
to  Vieux  Bac.  The  Brigands  had  been 
informed  of  it,  and  were  in  ambufeade. 
It  was  perhaps  theftrfl  time  that  the  gal- 
lant  Brifbane  did  not  expofe  himfclf.— 
He  was  placed  behind  a  cafe  (a  negroc’i 
houfe.)  He  advanced  his  head  to  Ice 
the  wonderful  cfTedl  of  a  gun,  and  he  re< 
ceived  at  that  inflant  a  mufquet  ball  that 
opened  his  forehead.  He  died  inflantly. 
Dclfources  took  the  command,  but  fo 
great  was  the  general  drfpondency,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  which 
was  performed  in  the  greatefl  order.— 
Poor  Brilbane  was  the  only  man  loll  nn 
that  occaflon.  He  was  carried  to  St 
Marc,  and  was  interred  at  Fort  William- 
fon.  He  was  an  excellent  Officer,  had 
the  public  confidence,  and  his  lofs  has 
caufed  a  general  conllernation. 

Advice  boats  were  immediately  dif 
patched  to  Jamaica,  and  Port-au- Prince. 
General  Homeck  arrived  here  on  the  7th 
with  Major  Bradfhaw,  who  replaces 
Brilbane.  A  great  number  of  people  die 
here  ;  the  bad  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
of  other  liquors,  contribute  much  to  the 
mortality. 

“  The  very  day  of  Brifbane’s  lofs,  the 
Penelope  frigate,  which  had  failed  from 
St  Marc  to  the  Goneifes,  there  to  make  a 
diverlion,  fell  alhore  on  the  bar  of  the 
river  Artibonite,  but  happily  fhe  got  fafe 
off  without  any  material  accident. 

“  The  banditti  have  again  attacked 
the  fort  of  the  Government  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  but  they  have  been  Icverely  re- 
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pn’fed  i  they  have  loft  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  negroes.  M.  Montaut, 
Li«u:rnani-C' 'lonel  of  the  MarecaulTce, 
had  a  leg  li  ok*.  The  Chev.  Duportail 
was  wounded  in  the  fame  affair.— Two 
dayi  after  a  I'ally  was  made  direifted  a- 
pinft  the  banditti.  They  were  driven 
bai  k  to  the  camps,  twenty  of  them  were 
kllcd,  and  three  Engliln  foldicrs  who 
bad  deferted  were  made  pnfoners. 

“  The  lame  plot  we  had  at  Marc  on 
the  6th  of  January,  took  place  in  the  le¬ 
gion  of  M  mtalembert,  amid  the  compa 
ny  of  rangers ;  but  M.  de  Montalembert 
did  better  than  we,  for  he  caufed  the  re 
be!s  to  be  Ihot  immediately,  fo  he  has 
prevented  any  further  confpiracy.  Ge¬ 
neral  Homeck  conleffes  that  at  prefent 
nothing  but  feverity  can  d  i. 

“  The  garrifon  of  the  Mote  St  Nico- 
Iis  was  obliged  to  retake  the  platform  ; 
to  difmount  the  guns,  and  dettroy  the 
works.  Many  privateers  have  been  tak- 
tn  of  late.— Capt  Gardner  has  taken  one 
of  l5  guns,  with  eighty  men.  That  in¬ 
trepid  officer  proceeded  as  far  as  Fort 
Picolet,  Cape  Francois,  and  cannonaded 
it  for  fome  time. 

“  So  g'^eat  is  the  reputation  of  Colonel 
DcITources,  that  General  Williamfon  has 
oidcred  that  his  corps  fhould  be  com- 
pofed  of  1000  men. 

"  P.  S.  Advices  from  jeremie  ftate, 
that  there  has  been  a  revolt  of  the 
negroes  making  part  of  the  army  of 
the  Republican  Mulatto  General  Ri- 
giud,  at  Cape  Tiburoon,  and  that  af¬ 
ter  a  bloody  engagement  of  five  hours, 
be  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Les  Cayes. 
The  caufeot  thisiebellion  of  the  negroes 
was  the  death  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  Ihot 
by  order  of  Rigaud.” 


the  46th  regiment,  fome  militia  volun¬ 
teers,  and  about  too  armed  negroes. 
The  affault  was  made  at  midnight  and 
fucceeded  completely.  Tne  Charibb 
Chief  was  killed,  with  about  15  more 
Charibbs  and  Frenchmen ;  and  the  pri- 
foners  taken  in  arms,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  were  executed.  A  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  navy  and  three  Tailors  were 
wounded 

“  On  the  3d  March  there  was  an  in- 
furrciftion  of  the  free  coloured  people  of 
Labay  Quarter  in  Grenada,  who  took 
prifoners.  Governor  Home  and  Mr  A-" 
lexandcr  Campbell,  on  their  way  to 
town  ;  and  afterwards  taking  poll  at 
Gouave,  were  j  lined  by  fome  rafcals 
from  Guadaioupe.  The  militia  and  gar¬ 
rifon  attacked  and  routed  this  banditti ; 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  a  re-inforcement 
of  300  men  from  Martinico,  they  agaia 
attacked  and  totally  routed  the  whole, 
on  the  lath  March.  No  devailatiou 
had  happened  at  Grenada,  and  the  ne¬ 
groes  had  kept  Heady  to  their  mailers. 

“  Several  Ihips  of  the  convoy  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  arrived  at  Barbadoe* 
before  the  a9th 'of  March,  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  ttie  re-inforcement  (the  fleet 
carried  out  4700  men,)  there  is  no  doubt 
tranquillity  would  be  completely  rcflor- 
cd,  as  the  partial  dilturbances  feem  to 
have  proceeded  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ban¬ 
ditti  of  Gaudaloupe,  among  the  Charibbs 
of  St  Vincent,  anti  the  free  Mulattocs  of 
La  Bay  Quarter,  Grenada.” 


Extras  of  a  Utter  front  Barbadoes  of  the 
i()tb  April 

“  On  the  loth  of  March,  the  Cha¬ 
ribbs,  in  the  illand  of  St  Vincent,  prompt¬ 
ed  and  aided  by  a  chief  part  of  the  former 
French  fuhjeifls  of  that  illand,  revolted, 
and  did  much  mifehief  in  the  windward 
pm  of  that  illand.  It  appears,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  the  militia  had 
marched  to  windward  to  attack  them, 
but  were  repulfed  and  feveral  people 
killed.  The  C  <aribbs  had  advanced  fo 
far  as  Darfctlhire  hill  on  the  13th  ;  for¬ 
tunately  the  inhabitants  had  received  a 
fmall  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition 
that  forenoon,  and  an  attack  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon.  The  affailants  confilled 
chiefly  of  Tailors  from  the  Zebra  and 
Roebuck  men  of  war,  a  few  regulars  of 
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IRELAND. 

HIGH  TREASON. 


Dublin,  April  43. 


This  day  came  on,  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  the  Trial  of  the  Reverend 
YtMliain  Jackfon,  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Ciiurcli  o'-  Ireland,  for  high  Treafon— 
He  peremptorily  challenged  feventeen  of 
thejuiy.  and  the  crown  fet  afide  four 
—The  tiial  then  proceeded — -Theindidl- 
nient  charged  the  prifoner  with  two  dif- 
tiiidl  Ipccics  of  High  Treafon — thefirft, 
Comp.ilTmg  and  Imagining  the  King’s 
Death— the  other  Adhering  to  the  King’s 
Enemies — To  fuppiort  thcl’e  charges,  fe¬ 
veral  Overt  Adis  of  Treafon  were  charg- 
ed — It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that 
Mr  Jackfon  had  gone  to  Paris,  where  he 
refilled  for  fome  time  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion-  In  1 7 95, lie  was  feut  by  the  perfons  in 
power 
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power  inFrance,toInquire  intothc  Hateof 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  whether 
an  invafion  was  pradlicable.  He  brought 
«<ver  letters  to  Mr  Horne  Tooke  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  a  Mr  Crawford  or  Ireland. 
From  allatement  drawnup  by  his  friends, 
he  found,  that  it  England  was  invaded, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  rife 
up  in  defence  of  the  country  againB  the 
French — This  information  he  difpatched 
by  a  Mr  Stone,  an  Englifhman,  to  Paris. 
— Jacklbn  having  failed  in  England,  he 
came  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  took  the 
name  of  Thomas  Pupkins,  and  became 
very  intimate  with  the  noted  Hamilton 
Rowan,  who  fome  time  ago  made  his 
cfcape  from  Dublin  prifon. — He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Rowan  in  Newgate— Jackfon 
and  Rowan  agreed  to  fend  over  a  confi¬ 
dential  perfon  to  France,  to  inform  them 
that  the  Irifli  were  ready  to  Fraternife— 
They  propofed  to  fend  over  one  Tone — 
but  after  Ibme  time,  he  declined  to  go 
this  hazardous  expedition  ;  Jackfon  told 
him  the  French  were  a  fine  {leople,  and 
would  reward  him  generoufly— A  Doc¬ 
tor  Reynolds  then  offered  himfelf,  and 
was  induced  by  Rowan  and  Jackfon  to 
agree,  but  as  he  did  not  undcriland  the 
language  or  the  manner  of  the  French, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  at  lafi  de¬ 
clined  the  expedition.  Several  letters 
were  produced  and  read,  written  by  Jack¬ 
fon,  under  the  name  of  Popkins— with 
Stone’s  anfwers — Some  of  thefe  letters 
■were  intercepted  at  the  Pofl-office,  and 
ethers  feized  at  Jackfon’s  lodgings,  when 
he  was  apprehended— one  of  the  letters 
Hated  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
difpofed  to  receive  the  French — that  the 
I'luteftants,  as  they  poifciTcd  the  rank 
and  property  of  the  State,  were  decided¬ 
ly  attached  to  England— that  the  Diflen- 
icrs  were  Heady  Republicans— and  that 
the  Catholics,  from  the  deleftation  of 
Fiiglifh  connedlions,  would  receive  the 
Ficnch  with  readinefs.”  Several  of  the 
letters  Tent  by  the  poll  were  written  in  a 
mercantile  fhle,  to  difguife  their  mean¬ 
ing— for  iiiiiance,  one  of  them  Hated, 

1  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  the  late  change 
ef  FaJt.icnj,’’  (meaning  a  late  Revolution 
in  Palis.)  “  1  lent  you  a  Hate  of  thewia- 
KufaSurtS  in  England,”  (meaning  the 
Sj'pcfttions  ef  tkeffr/ph ),  “  but  they  are 
quit  different  here  (Ireland.)  I  am  pro- 
iiiifed  by  a  fenfible  manufaiHurer,  a  Hate- 
jrent  which  will  pleafe  your  friends.” 

Mr  Jacklon  made  many  pertinent  re- 
u.aik<'  on  the  evidence. 

Mi'  Curran  and  Mr  I’onfonby  addref- 
fed  the  Jury'  .♦'oj  the  pi  ji'oK.i — :i;c  C'oian 


Lawyers  replied — Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Clonmel  fummed  up  the  evidence  with 
great  candour.  The  Jury  inclofed  at  half 
palt  three  in  the  morning,  and  in  twen¬ 
ty-five  minutes,  returned  with  a  verdiA 
Guilty.  The  Jury  begged  leave  to  re- 
comnlend  the  prifoner  to  mercy — Being 
alked  their  reafons,  they  Hated  his  age 
and  charadler  as  an  inchement.The  Court 
romifed  to  Hate  the  wiihes  of  the  jury, 
ut  would  not  promife  fuch  a  recoro. 
mendition— a  roan, like  the  prifoner,  con* 
vidled  of  fuch  a  crime,  under  fuch  pal* 
pable  circumHances,  Ihould  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  deter  others,  in  cafe  this  country 
Ihould  ever  again  be  curfed  by  fuch  a- 
nother  Traitor.  This  was  the  fingle  trial 
for  a  century  this  country  had  been  dif. 
graced  with,  by  fuch  a  circumftancc : 
and  the  Jury  had  acquitted  their  con- 
fciences  like  honeH  men  and  faithful  fub- 
jedb,  in  finding  him  guilty. 

On  Thurfday,  Mr  Jackfon,  was  brought 
up  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Dub¬ 
lin,  where  a  motion  was  made  by  his 
Counfel  in  ArreH  of  Judgment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  argument  of  the  Lawyers,  the 
w  retched  prifoner  was  obfervedi  to  iuffrr 
confiderable  in  bodily  pain,  and  ina  Oiort 
time  fell  donw  in  the  Dock,  where  heal- 
moH  inHantly  expired,  in  conlcquence  of 
Foifon! 

ENGLAND. 

Bcrninc  of  the  Bovnb. 

Portfmoutb,  May  i. 

Five  o'clock,  P.  M.  “  A  dreadful  acci¬ 
dent  has  happened  at  Spithead  this  mor¬ 
ning:  the  Boyne,  of  98  guns,  full  man¬ 
ned  and  viAuallcd  for  fea,  caught  fire, 
and  is  by  this  time  nearly  burnt  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Her  guns,  which  were 
loaded,  have  been  conHantly  going  off, 
and  as  Hie  lay  near  the  Iflc  of  Wight 
Ihore,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  done 
fome  milchief.  W’e  are  in  momentary 
expedlatioii  of  her  blowing  up,  having  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  powder  onboaril, 
which,  in  courfe,  muit  give  us  here  a 
dreadful  fliock  ;  though,  it  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed,  before  the  Oflicers  left  the  (hip,  they 
took  care  to  condudi  the  water  iuto  the 
magazine.  I  hope  all  got  fafe  from  the 
Ihip,  though  I  hardly  think  it  polTihlc  but 
many  lives  muH  be  loH  in  the  confulion; 
the  people  jumped  overboard  from  all 
parts  of  the  (hip,  but  all  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  attended  to  fave  them  :  fuch  a  feere 
of  diflrefs  was  fcarcely  ever  feen  before. 
The  fleet  are  all  under  -weigh,  getting 
dj.is  to  St.  ILUns  asfaH  as  po(fibic,out 
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of  her  way:  for,  when  her  cables  are 
burnt,  God  only  knows  where  (he  may 
^ve,  as  the  wind  juii  now  blows  rather 
fttlh.” 

The  crew  all  jumped  overboard,  and 
were  moftly  taken  up  by  the  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fleet,  which  had  all  been 
manned  on  the  firft  alarm,  and  ordered 
to  render  every  aflillance.  The  Port- 
Admiral,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  at  the  fame 
time,  went  on  board  the  Royal  William, 
and  made  the  flgnal  for  ail  the  fleet  io- 
ftantly  to  get  under  weigh.  The  wind 
was  very  unfavourable,  but  the  orders 
were  executed  with  fo  much  judgment 


London  Gazettes. 

Aimirahj-Office,  March  if. 
Extras  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Pel- 
lew.  Captain  of  bis  Majejly’s  Jhip  In¬ 
defatigable,  dated  Falmouth,  March  aj- 
*795>  to  Mr  Nepean. 

Having  failed  agreeable  to  my  letter 
of  the  lit  tnllant,  I  proceeded  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  my  orders.  1  have  now  to  com¬ 
municate  the  return  of  his  Majefty’s  (hip 
under  my  command  to  this  port ;  and 
beg  you  will  be  pleafed  to  inform  their 
Lordlhips,  that  having  received  informa- 


...  .  „  ,  .  .  tion  from  the  mafter  of  a  (hip  which  I 

and  alacrity  that  all  the  other  (hips  got  chaced,  that  a  convoy  of  fixty  fail 
out  of  her  way,  and  very  fortunately,  Breft  on  the  oth  the 

being  in  the  day  time,  dropped  down  to 
St.  Helens,  without  any  of  them  receiv¬ 


ing  the  fmalleft  damage. 

Halfpaji  Jive,  P.  M.  “  The  remnant 
of  the  unfortunate  Boj/ne,  m  the  tide 
flowed,  drifted  further  on  the  Spit  till 
Die  came  oppofite  to  South  Sea  Caflle.— 

Precifely  at  five  a  very  confiderable  (hock 
was  felt  all  over  the  town  of  Portfmouth, 
at  that  moment  the  after  magazine  blew 
up  with  a  very  great  exploiion — the  ef- 
fed>  was  tremendous  and  grand  1  (hot, 
and  pieces  of  timber,  were  thrown  to  a 
very  confiderable  diflance  all  around  her, 
and  a  column  of  ijmoke  arpfe  in  the  air 
that  formed  itfelf  into  the  mod  fublime 
and  pidlurefque  appearance. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  by  the  vi¬ 
gilant  exertions  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet, 
nearly  the  whole  crew  were  faved  ;  for, 
on  muftering  the  men  taken  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fhips,  it  appeared  there  were  only  diterranean  : 
fourteen  milling,  of  whom  eleven  arc 
fuppofed  to  have  perifiicd.  Ail  the 
Omrers  and  Warrant  Ofiicers  were  fav¬ 
ed.  Several  women  and  children  were 
unfortunately  loft  (there  were  two  hund¬ 
red  on  board):  it  is  feared,  that  Ibme 
men  who  were  in  boats  that  were  along- 
fide  have  been  loft. 

On  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  two 
men  were  killed,  and  one  wounded,  hy 
the  (hot  from  the  guns  of  the  Boyne,  as 
they  went  off  in  liiccelEon,  heated  by 
the  fire  ;  they  are  not  laid  to  have  been 
Iciled  fince  (he  left  the  Weft  Indies.  Se¬ 
veral  (hots  from  her  guns  came  on  Ihore, 
happily  without  doing  much  mirchief,tho' 
there  were  many  very  narrow  elcapes. 

Captain  Grey  who  commanded  the 
unfortunate  Boyne,  is  brother  to  Charles 
Urey,  El'q ;  the  Member  of  Parliament. 

The  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Peyton  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Court  Martial,  was  flying 
ou  board  the  Boyne. 


were  to  leave  Bred  on  the  7th  in  the 
morning,  for  Bourdeaux,  protrdled  by 
three  frigates,  I  placed  the  I'quadron  un¬ 
der  my  command  as  near  the  Penmarkn 
as  pollible,  and  at  day-light  faw  twenty 
fail  clofe  among  the  rocks,  under  guard 
of  one  fmall  armed  (hip.  Fifteen  of  this 
number  were  (taken  and  deftroyed,  the 
remainder  ran  between  the  rocks  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  rendered  any  attempt  of 
mine  to  purfue  them  fruitlefs. 

Out  of  eight  taken,  two  are  laden  with 
building  timber,  one  with  bale  goods, 
and  one  partly  with  fugar,  indigo,  and 
fomc  bales  of  linen.  Two  (hips,  three 
bi  igg  and  two  floops  were  burnt. 

Admiralty  Ojfice,  April  6. 

A  Oifpatch,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy,  was  this  evening  received  from 
Vice-Admiral  Hotham,  Commander  of 
his  Majefly’s  (hips  and  vefleis  in  the  Me- 


SiR,  Britannia, at  Sea,  iSMar.  1795. 

Yon  will  be  pleafed  to  inform  their 
Lordlhips,  that  on  the  8th  inftam  being 
then  in  Leghorn  Road,  I  received  an  ex- 
prefs  from  Genoa,  that  the  French  fleet, 
confitlmg  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line  and 
three  liigates,  were  feen  two  days  before 
off  the  I  lie  of  .Marguerite,  which  intelli¬ 
gence  correfponded  with  a  fignal  made 
from  the  Mozclle,  then  in  the  offing,  for 
a  fleet  in  the  north-weft  quarter.  I  im¬ 
mediately  caiifed  the  rquadron  to  be  un¬ 
moored,  and  at  day  break  the  following 
morning  we  put  to  fca  with  a  flrong 
breeze  from  E.  N.  E. 

The  Mozelle  previonfly  returned  to 
me,  with  the  information,  that  the  fleet 
Ihe  had  feen  were  fleering  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  enemy ;  in 
confequence  of  whii  h  I  fhaped  my  courfe 
for  Corlica,  left  thcr  deftination  Ihould 
be  againft  that  Iflanti,  and  difpatched  the 
Tarletoa 


A 
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Tarleton  brig  to  St.  Florenro,  with  or¬ 
ders  for  the  Rerwick  to  join  me  with  all 
poQible  expedition  olT  Cape  Corfe ;  but, 
in  the  courfc  of  the  night,  (he  returned 
to  me  wnh  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
of  that  Ihip's  having  been  captured  two 
days  before  by  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

To  trefpafs  as  little  as  uofTible  upon 
their  Lordfhips  time,  I  Qiall  not  enter  in¬ 
to  a  detail  of  our  proceedings  until  the 
two  fquadrons  got  fight  of  each  other, 
and  the  pcorpcdl  opened  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  adlion,  every  movement  which 
was  made  being  direAed  to  that  objedf. 

Although  the  French  (hips  were  ficen 
by  our  advanced  frigates  daily,  yet  the 
two  fquadrons  did  not  get  fight  of  each 
other  until  the  isth,  when  that  of  the 
enemy  was  difeovered  to  windward. 

Obferving  therti  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  ftill  in  that  diredllon,  without  any 
apparent  intention  of  coming  down,  the 
iignal  was  made  for  a  general  chace,  in 
the  courfc  of  which,  the  weather  being 
fqually,  and  blowing  very  frefh,  we  diU 
coveted  one  of  their  line-of-baitle  fliipa 
to  be  without  her  top-malls,  which  af¬ 
forded  to  Capt.  Frecmantle,  of  the  In- 
conflant  frigate,  (who  was  then  far  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  chace)  an  opportunity  of 
(hewing  a  good  proof  of  Britiib  enter- 
prife,  by  his  attacking,  raking  and  haraf- 
fmg  her,  until  the  coming  up  of  the  A- 
gamemnon,  when  he  was  mod  ably  fe- 
conded  by  Capt.  Nelfon,  who  did  her  fo 
much  damage  as  to  difable  her  from  put¬ 
ting  herfelf  again  to  rights;  but  they 
were  at  this  time  fo  far  detached  from 
our  fleet,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
her,  as  other  (hips  of  the  enemy  were 
coming  up  to  her  afliflance  by  one  of 
which  die  was  foon  afterwards  taken  in 
tow. 

Finding  that  our  heavy  (hips  did  not 
gain  on  the  enemy  during  the  chace,  I 
made  the  fignal  for  the  fquadron  to  form 
upon  the  larboard  line  of  bearing,  in 
which  order  we  continued  for  the  night. 

At  day  light  the  next  morning  (the 
14th)  being  about  fix  or  feven  leagues  to 
the  Ibuth-weft  of  Genoa,  we  obferved 
the  enemy’s  difabled  (hip,  with  the  one 
that  had  her  in  tow,  to  be  fo  far  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  feparated  from  their  own  fqua¬ 
dron,  as  to  afford  a  probable  chance  of 
our  cutting  them  off.  The  opportunity 
was  not  loft ;  all  fail  was  made  to  effe^ 
that  purpofe,  which  reduce^  the  eneii’y 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  tholie 
fnips,  or  coming  to  battle. 

.Vlthough  the  latter  did  not  appear  to 
be  ihcir choice,  tbet'  yet  came  down  (on 


the  contrary  tack  to  which  we  were)  with 
the  view  of  fupporting  them  ;  but  the 
Captain  and  Bedford,  whofe  fignals  were 
made  to  attack  the  enemy’s  difabled  (hip 
and  her  companion,  were  fo  far  advan¬ 
ced,  and  fo  clofely  fiipported  by  the  c- 
ther  (hips  of' our  van,  as  to  cut  them  olf 
efiedlualiy  from  any  afliflance  that  could 
be  given  them  ;  the  conflidl  ended  to  the 
enemy’s  abandoning  them,  and  firing  u- 
pon  our  line  as  they  pafled  with  a  light 
air  of  wind. 

The  two  (hips  that  fell  proved  to  be 
the  Ca-ira  (formerly  the  Courenne,)  of 
80  guns,  and  the  Cenfeur  of  74. 

Our  van  fliips  fuficred  fo  much  by 
this  attack,  particularly  the  IlluAriuut 
and  Courageux  (having  each  lofl  their 
main  and  mizen  maflu)  that  it  became 
impoflible  for  any  thing  further  to  be 
eifedled. 

I  have,  however,  good  reafon  to  hope, 
from  the  enemy’s  fleering  to  the  weft- 
ward,  after  having  paffed  our  fleet,  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  defign, 
their  intentions  are  for  the  prefent  (rnf- 
trated. 

The  French  fleet  were  loaded  with 
troops ;  the  Ca-ira  having  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  on  board,  and  the  Cenfeur 
one  thoufand,  of  whom  by  their  obftinate 
defence,  they  loft  in  killed  and  wounded 
between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 

The  efforts  of  our  fquadron  to  fecond 
my  wifhes  for  an  immediate  and  eifcdlual 
attack'  upon  the  enemy,  were  fo  fpinted 
and  unanimous,  that  I  feel  pecubar  fa- 
tisfaiflion  in  offering  to  their  Lordfhips 
my  cordial  commendation  of  all  ranks 
coiledively.  It  is  difficult  to  fpecify 
particular  defect,  where  emulation  was 
common  to  all,  and  zeal  for  his  Majefty’s 
fervke  the  general  diferipti^n  of  the  fleet. 

It  is,  however,  an  aiSl  of  juftice  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe  i  entertain  ot  the  ferviccs 
of  Capt.  Holloway,  of  the  Britannia: 
During  a  long  friendfhip  with  that  officer 
I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  his  pcrional 
and  profeffional  talents;  and  on  this 
recent  demand  for  experience  and  in¬ 
formation,  his  zeal  afforded  me  the  moft 
beneficial  and  fatisfadlory  affiftance. 

Herewith  I  tranfmit  a  lift  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  different  (hips 
of  the  fquadron,  and  have  to  lament  the 
lofs  of  Capt.  Littlejohn;  of  the  Berwick 
(who  I  underftand,  from  fome  of  her 
'men  that  were  retaken  in  the  Ca-ira)_ 
was  unfortunately  killed  the  morning  of 
the  (hip’s  being  captured ;  by  which  mis¬ 
fortune  his  Majefty  has  loft  a  moft  va¬ 
luable  aud  experienced  officer,  and  I 
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hive  only  to  add,  that  he  has  left  a  wi- 
doar  and  four  iiaaU  children.  1  am,  &c. 

tv.  Hotham. 

P.  S.  Inclofed  are  lifts  of  the  (hips 
that  compofed  the  two  fquadrons  on  the 
14th  inft.  • 

I  am  now  on  the  way  with  the  prizes 
to  St  Florenzo,  but  doubt  much  whether 
it  will  be  polfible  to  get  them  in,  as  they 
are  difmafted,  greatly  fluttered,  and  very 
leaky,  particularly  the  Ca  Ira. 

Return  e/ the  Officers  and  Men  Killed  and 
H'ounded  on  board  the  different  Jbips  of 
the J'quadron  under  Vice-Admiral  Ho- 
tbam’s  command,  in  an  atiion  with  the 
French  fieet  off  Genoa,  on  the  \^tb  of 
March,  1795. 

Britannia,  Capt.  Holloway.— i  feamcn 
killed,  18  ditto  wounded. 

Princefs  Royal,  Cipt.  Purvis.— j  fea- 
killcd,  7  ditto  wounded,  i  marine  or  fok- 
dier  wounded. 

5/  George,  Capt.  Foley.— Third  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Rt.  Honeyman  wounded,  4  fea- 
men  killed,  11  ditto  wounded. 

ffind/or  Ciffile,  Captain  Gore.— Firft 
Lieutenant  Tnomas  Hawker  wounded, 
5  feamen  killed,  a8  ditto  wounded,  i 
marine  or  Ibldicr,  killed,  a  wounded. 

Captain,  Capt.  Reeve.— Mr  William 
Hunter  (Matter)  and  Firtt  Lieutenant 


Wilfon  Rathbone  wounded,  3  feamen 
killed,  17  ditto  wounded. 

Fortitude,  Capt.  Young.— I  feamaa 
killed,  4  ditto  wounded. 

llltt/lrious,  Capt.  Frederick. — Mr  Sa¬ 
muel  M<K>re  (Midihipman)  wounded,  13 
feamen  killed,  68  leamcn  wounded,  5 
marines  or  foldiers  killed,  i  ditto  wound- 
ed. 

Egmont,  Capt.  Sutton.— 7  feamen  kil¬ 
led,  at  ditto  wounded. 

Terrible,  Capt.  Campbell— 6 'feamets 
wounded. 

Courageux,  Capt.  M  intgomery.— Mr 
William  Coleman  (midfhipman)  killed, 
Mr  John  Blarkburn  f(inafter)  wounded, 
S  feamen  killed,  at  ditto  wounded,  6 
marines  orfuldiers  killed,  1 1  ditto  wound- 
<d. 

Bedford,  Capt.  Gould.— Firft  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Miles  wounded,  6  feamen  killed,  14 
ditto  wounded,  i  marine  or  ioldier  kil¬ 
led,  3  ditto  wounded. 

Agamemnon,  Capt.  Nelfon.- Mr  John 
Willon  (matter,)  and  la  feamen  wound- 
ed.' 

Diadem,  Capt-  Tyler. — 3  feamen  kil¬ 
led,  7  ditto  wounded. 

Inoemjlant,  Capt.'Freemantle— 3  fea¬ 
men  killed,  14  wounded. 

Tancredi,  Le  Clicvalier  Caraccioli.— 
1  Teaman  killed,  5  diti.o  wounded. 

Total.— 75  killed,  aSo  wounded. 


I  ther  Divifion. 

I  Vice-Ad.  Goodall 


ORDER  OF  BATTLE,  the  14th  March,  1795. 

VAN  SQUADRON. 

Ships.  Commanders.  Gusts.  ^  Men.  Divifion. 

Captain,  Capt.  Reeve,  .  74  590*) 

Bedfird,  Capt.  Gould,  . 74  590] 

a,;a!T.emnDii.  C.pt.  Nelfon. . ,4  ^ Vice-Ad.'c'^.ll, 

CENTER  SQUADRON.  j 

IHuilrious,  Capt.  Frederick,  .  74  590  I 

Courageuz,  Capt.  Montgomerie,  .  74  640  J  • 

Britannia,  Capt.  Holloway, . too  839  Vice-Ad.  Hotham. 

Eemont,  Capt.  Sutton|  .  74  590- 

Windfor  Caftle,  Capt.  Gore, . 90  755 

REAR  SQUADRON.  Rear-Ad.  Linzee. 

S.r-Sr'”'* .  “  «'rv,c.^AdSiSir 

^George,  Capt.  Foley . 90  760  u  p„i.„ 

Terrible,  Capt.  Campbell, .  74  590 

Fortitude,  Capt.  Young,  .  74  590. 

Romulus,  Inconftant,  Meleager,  and  Loweftoffe,  to  repeat  fignals. 

Tarleton,  Palade,  Poulette,  and  Minerva. 

Lifi  of  the  French  Fleet,  an  the  14/16  of  March  179J. 

Names.  Guns.  Men.  Names.  Guns.  Men. 

Le.Sans  Culotte, . lao  aooo  Le  Tonnant, . So  1300 

LeVifloire,  (’ate  Languedoc)  80  1300  Le  Ca*ira,  (taken)  ......  So  1300 

3  P  Namef, 


590 

64oJ- 

839  Vice- Ad.  Hotham. 


1  Rear-Ad.  Linzee. 
Larboard. 
Vice-Admiral  Sir 
H.  Parker. 
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Names. 

Guns* 

Men. 

Le  Giierrier . 

•  •  74 

ICOO 

Le  Conqueiant, . 

•  •  74 

1000 

Lr  Mercure, . 

■  •  74 

1000 

Le  Birras, . 

•  •  74 

JCOO 

Le  G  -nereaux . 

.  •  74 

lOCO 

'LeH-ureux, . 

•  •  74 

1000 

Le  Duquetne,  . 

Le  Timoleon,  (late  Com. 

. .  74 
de 

1000 

,  Bourdeaux)  .  ...  . 

•  .  74 

1000 

Lf  Cenltur,  (taken)  .  .  . 

.  •  74 

1000 

L’A'cide, . 

•  •  74 

1000 

L.e  Souverain, 

•  .  74 

1000 

1.1  Mlnvervr, . . 

.  .  40 

3©o 

La  Thamife . 

.  .  40 

300 

La  VcAal . 

•  • 

ajo 

L’Alceiir,  . 

.  .  3» 

250 

La  Hazard, . 

•  •  10 

l  AO 

Scout,  . 

.  ;  .  18  lao 
W.  Hotham. 

Admiralty  Ojpee,  Jpril  i8. 

ExtraB  of  a  letter  from  Rear-Admiral 
Colpoyt  to  Mr  Nepean,  dated  on  board 
hit  Majejiy*}  Jhip  London,  at  Spittead, 
the  ihtb  of  April  179^. 

Pleife  to  acquaint  the  Lords  Commir* 
fioners  of  the  Admiralty,  of  my  arrival 
Acre  with  his  M^jcAy’s  ihips  under  my 
command : 

That  on  the  aqth  of  March,  Le  Jean 
Bart,  a  French  Corvette,  of  as  guns,  and 
*120  men,  bound  to  Brel),  was  captured 
by  his  Majefty’s  (hips  Cerberus  and  Santa 
Maijtaretta  ;  fhe  hail  been  charged  with 
dirpatches  from  the  French  Miniftcr  in 
America ; 

That  on  the  30th  of  Mjrch,  the  Ro- 
buit  re>captured  the  Caldicott  Caltle,  of 
Chepitow,  fiom  Barcelona,  bound  to 
Guernfey;  fhe  was  lajten  on  the  i8ih  of 
March,  offCjpe  St  Vincent’s  by  6  French 
Ihips  of  the  line,  twp  frigates  and  a  cur> 
vetre  : 

That  on  the  10' h  inftant  we  difeover- 
ed  aud  pave  chare  to  three  French  fri¬ 
gates,  which  loon  (haped  difTerent  cour¬ 
ier.  ■ 

I  made  {he  figral  for  fhe  Hannibal 

fnd  R  buff  to  follow  the  two  which 
oimed  moll  to  welfward.  The  Ailrca, 
I.ord  Henry  P  )wlet{,  with  his  accuitom- 
cd  promptitude  and  attention,  Iwpt  after 
the  lar^e^l  and  fecmiiigly  beft  goer  of 
the  three,  With  which  he  doled  abnut  10 
o’clock  at  night,  and  obliged  her 'to  fui- 
render,  after  4  well-fought  adion  of  58 
ininutes,  whir'h  does  great  credit  to  his 
tirdfhip’s'  good  condud,  as  well  as  the 
'tlifcipline  o{  his  offrrers  and  fhip’s  com- 
piny.  The  particuUrs  1  iMuliiiit  in  2 

f. .  ^  , 


copy  of  his  Lordfhip’s  letter  to  me,  which 
accompanies  this. 

P.  S.  The  Robuft  joined  me  off  the 
Ifle  of  Wight.  Captain  Tbornburgh  le- 
ports  that  La  Gentille,  of  40  guns,  was 
taken  on  Saturday  laif  by  the  Hanuibil, 
but  that  La  Fraternite  eicaped. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Henry  Povr 
lett.  Captain  tf  bit  Majejly't  jhtf  A/- 
trea,  to  Rear-  Admiral  C^peyt,  dated 
at  Sea,  the  iitb  of  April  1 795,  lat.  49 
deg.  30  min.  N.  ion.  10  deg.  46  min.  W. 

S  I  R, 

In  obedience  to  your  (ignal  from  the 
I^ndon,  yefterday  morning,  1  gavechace 
to  the  N.  W.  and  at  10  o’clock  at  night 
came  up  with  and  engaged  La  Gliirr, 
French  National  frigate,  mounting  s6 
twelve-pounders  on  the  main  deck,  10 
Cx-pounders  and  4  thirty-fix  pouadcr 
carronades  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  s 
fix-pounders  on  the  fore-caftle  ;  having 
on  board  275  men.  After  a  dole  adion 
of  minutes  (he  llruck. 

It  is  very  fatisfadory  to  me  to  be  able 
to  fay,  that  1  had  no  perfon  killed,  and 
only  eight  men  wounded ;  three  of 
them,  1  am  furry  to  add,  are  in  feme 
danger.  I  am  alfo  very  furry  to  lay  that 
the  llaughter  on  board  the  enemy  h.t 
been  very  confidcrabic  ;  the  killed  aij 
wounded,  from  the  bcA  accounts  I  have 
been  able  to  colled,  amnuntinp  to  forty: 
among  the  latter  is  her. Captain,  Citizen 
Bcens,  who  received  a  contufion  on  ilie 
head. — He  feems  to  be  an  able,  humani, 
and  intelligent  oiAcer. 

I  have  lent  Mr  T  albot,  my  Fir  A  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  on  board  La  Gloire,  which  will 
1  hope  meet  your  approbation.  I  mult 
not  omit  to  mention  the  julf  fenfe  1  en¬ 
tertain  of  his  fervices  and  good  comtuA 
upon  this  occafion  ;  apd  it  gives  me  the 
greateA  plealure  to  add,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  fhip’s  company  in  ge¬ 
neral  afforded  me  particular  latisfadiun. 

The  two  frigates,  after  which  youdif- 

K itched  his  MajeAy’s  (hips  Hannibal  aid 
.obiiA,  are  exadly  ot  the  fame  force 
with  La  Gloire.  Tney  had  been  three 
weexs  out  from  BreA,  aud  had  made  but 
one  capture,  a  fniali  SpaniAi  brig. 

I  am,  &c.  '  H.  PowLBTT. 

Admiralty-Office,  April  i8. 
Extrail  of  a  letter  from  Captain  SirJ.  B. 
H'arren,  Hart,  of  bis  MajeJlj  s  fi) 
I.a  Pomont,  dated  off  Falmoutth  Afril 
24,  1795,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Efq. 
Until  the  i{th  inAant  nothing  mater.il 
oc.uir: J  j  wluu  a  la.l  having  bcindifio- 
tersu 
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rfrcd  in  th»  N.  E.  the  Ifle  de  Rhc  bear- 
to);  £.  N.  £.  five  leagues,  1  made  the 
fignal  tor  a  general  chace,  and  at  half 
palt  eight,  A.  M.  the  Artois  brought  her 
to.  She  proved  to  be  Le  Jean  Bart  Ship, 
Corvette,  of  a6  guns,  and  187  men. 

On  the  16th,  having  feen  feveral  fail 
a  head,  gave  chace  with  the  fquadron, 
and  at  four,  P.  M.  Bellelfle  bearing  N. 
8  leagues  dillant,  came  up  with  the  rear 
of  a  convoy.  A  corvette  brig,  pafling  us 
to  leeward,  exchanged  a  few  (hot,  which 
carried  away  her  ttudding  fails.  Finding 
it  iinpraiflicable  to  purfue  her,  (he  run* 
tiing  dole  in  fhore,  I  (food  after  the  reft, 
and  at  five,  P.  M.  brought  to  a  brig  and 
a  (loop,  which  being  in  ballad,  were  fet 
on  fire.  The  Galatea  alfo  after  exchang¬ 
ing  a  few  (hot  brought  to  a  fhip  corvette 
a  head,  which  proved  to  be  L’Expedi- 
tion,  of  If)  guns,  and  tto  men,  formerly 
a  packet  in  our  fervice. 

The  Artois  alfo  captured  two  floops 
laden  with  fifh.  The  reft  of  the  convoy, 
with  a  frigate  (landme  in  between  the 
rocks,  for  liedic  and  QMiberoa  Bay,  ef- 
caped. 

Extract  0/ a  letter  frnm  the  fatnet  dated 
April  15. 

In  addition  to  the  lift  of  velTels  taken 
and  dettroyed  by  the  Iquadron  under  my 
command.  Captain  Nagle,  of  the  Artois, 
acquaints  me,  that,  on  the  evening,  we 
fell  in  with  the  laft  convoy  off  Bclleifle, 
he  cliaced  a  fhip  and  brig  upon  the  rocks 
near  the  ifland  of  Hcdie,  and  that  they 
were  loft  thereon. 

Parliament  arj  Proceedings, 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

yan,  ai.  Cuinnel  Maitland,  after  an 
introduiffory  fpeech,  moved,  “  That  an 
humble  Addrels  be  prelentcd  to  His  Ma- 
jelly,  that  he  would  be  plcafed  to  order 
a  lift  of  the  field-officers  in  the  Bntifh  ar¬ 
my,  with  the  dates  of  their  fcviral  pro¬ 
motions,  and  the  time  which  they  had 
ferved,  not  inrliiding  cholie  who  had  bre¬ 
vet  rank  only;”  which  was  put,  and, 
carried. 

The  Houfe,  having  refolvcd  itfelf  into 
a  C'lmmittee  of  Supply,  Mr  Hyndbam 
ftatrd  the  eftimates  of  the  arn<y  for  the 
year  enfuirg.  He  did  not  fuppule  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  ordinary  expences,  as  they  were 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  tonuer  years,  but 
would  content  himlelf  with  only  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  additional  force,  and  coiife- 
qiently  to  the  additional  expence  for  the 
Urvice  of  the  prdent  year,  the  fi'ft  to 


confiftof  73,cx5C  men makingin  ibewhnle; 
of  the  military  ellablifhment  the  number 
of  aaa,ooo,  in  and  out  of  commiflion. 
The  expence  attending  this  additional 
force  Would  be  1,175,000!.  and  the  whole 
expence  of  the  military  eftablilhment 
6,651,000!.  After  ftating  his  readinef* 
to  afford  any  information  in  his  power 
which  fbould  be  demanded;  he  moved 
his  firft  refolution,  “  That  the  number 
of  119,000  men,  in  and  out  of  commil- 
fion,  be  voted  for  the  lervice  of  the  year 
*795-’* 

General  Tarleton,  in  a  very  long  ar»d 
elaliorate  fpeech,  defcanted  on  the  mii- 
conduA  and  mislortunes  that  niarke'l 
and  dilgraced  the  laft  campaign.  He  la¬ 
mented  the  fruitlefs  expenditure  of  thci 
public  money,  which  would  have  been 
rendered  lefs  unpalatable  had  viiflory  c." 
any  folid  advan-age  attended  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  armies.  He  took  a  widerr- 
trofpedf  of  the  difaftroiis  war,  into  which. 
Miniilers  had  plunged  the  country;  and 
inftanced  their  inattention  to  their  en¬ 
gagements  in  their  conduA  towards  S..-* 
Charles  Grey,  to  whom  they  bad  pro- 
mifed  ten  thoufand  men,  bur,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  furnilhed  'him  with  but  half  thac 
number.  Sir  Charles,  however,  witu 
his  fmall  army,  formed  a  bold  and  able 
plan,  by  which  he  rendered  himfrlf  maf- 
ter  of  St  Lucia,  Gaudalniipr,  and  Marti¬ 
nique.  The  force  not  being  fuificient  tor 
maintain  thefe  ennquefts,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  not  being  turnilhed,  Gaudaloupe- 
was  retaken  ;  and  there  was  reafon  to 
fufpeift,  that  the  other  iflands  wnulil 
fhortly  be  in  the  fame  predicament.  The 
force  deflined  tor  the  conqueft  of  Sc  Do¬ 
mingo,  he  contended,  to  be  in  the  grea- 
trft  degree  inadequate,  and  by  no  mean  1 
able  to  contend  with  the  marauders  of 
the  country.  He  next  took  a  view  of 
the  conduA  of  the  war  on  the  continent, 
which  he  accufed  of  the  moft  grnfs  and 
unpardonable  m.fmanagement.  He  par¬ 
ticularly  blamed  the  nrglrifl  ofthe  Allies, 
in  not  conimencii'g  with  the  fiege  of 
Lifle,  at  a  time  when  that  key  of  France 
and  of  the  Netherlands  might  eaiily 
have  been  taken,  from  the  Imallnefs  and 
diforganizatioii  of  the  garrilon.  He  toclc 
a  curfory  view  of  the  other  prominent: 
features  of  the  campaign,  and  from  tiic 
whole  could  nut  think  himlelf  warrant¬ 
ed  to  expeifl  any  better  fuccefs  from  our 
future  efforts  than  from  thofe  we  had 
already  fo  incffcdfually  exerted.  The 
General  could  not  but  offer  a  few  an:- 
madverfious  on  the  late  military  promc- 
tions.  Gold  and  rank,  he  afferted,  were 
D  »  now 
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now  the  only  paftports  to  preferment ; 
sna  this  he  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of 
Ix)rd  Granard,  who  Jumped  into  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and,  in  17 
days  experience,  found  himfclf  qualified 
for  the  command  of  the  army.  He  then 
pointedly  attacked  the  coniiuifi  of  Mr 
Pitt,  whofc  prefent  meafures  he  contTafk- 
f  d  with  thofe  of  his  venerable  father  du¬ 
ring  the  American  war ;  and  concluded, 
by  (hewing,  that,  could  we  even  recover 
Flanders,  fave  Holland,  which  hi.  fear¬ 
ed  was,  irrecoverably  lofi,  and  refume 
Our  fituation  before  the  laft  campaign, 
we  (hould  ftill  have  to  groan  under 
the  load  of  50  millions  of  debt,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  expeOces  already  incurred, 
and  to  be  incurred. 

Mr  HvJfej,  in  a  very  feeling  and  for¬ 
cible  fpeech,  lamented  the  dangers  and 
difhciiities  to  which  we  were  expofed  ; 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  we  were  reduced 
to  our  lajl  Jlake  (which  God  forbid,)  we 
(hould  employ  that  lajl Jlake  in  the  purefl 
and  mo(k  rational  manner.  This  he  did 
not  conceive  to  be  done  by  the  immenfe 
additions  that  our  land  forces  received, 
to  the  difadvantage,  he  feared,  of  our 
naval  ftrength,  which  we  (hould  ufe  every 
polTible  exertion  to  increale.  As  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated 
his  intention  of  adopting  feme  method 
to  increafc  our  naval  force,  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  done  too  fuon,  and  before 
the  enormous  fumsof  the  army-eftimatts 
(hould  be  voted.  He  would  therefore 
move,  “  That  the  chairman  report  pro- 
rels,  and  a(k  leave  to  fit  again,  that  the 
ate  of  the  navy  might  be  confidered  be¬ 
fore  the  army-ettimates  were  finally  de¬ 
termined.” 

The  Ckancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re¬ 
plied  to  what  tell  from  Mr  HulTcy,  and 
could  not  acquiefee  with  him  in  (uppoling 
that  we  were  reduced  to  any  thing  like 
our  laJl  Jlake.  He  took  a  view  of  our 
difl'erciit  operations  both  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  and  contended,  that,  in  point  of 
rcfourccs,  of  commerce,  and  revenue, 
the  great  finews  of  war,  this  country 
fcarce  ever  flooil  in  a  more  flouri(hing 
condition.  All  parties  feemed  unani- 
n>oiis  in  the  opinion,  that  the  (Ituation 
we  wtie  in  called  for  the  utmofi  efforts 
ill  every  department and  the  befi  means 
of  defence  againit  an  elated  enemy  muft 
be  allowed  to  confift  in  offei  five  opera¬ 
tions.  The  events  of  the  campaign,  tho’ 
dlfaftrous,  were  only  fuch  as  ftould  ani¬ 
mate  the  breads  of  Englifhnien,  and 
roufe  all  our  fortitude.  He  (houW,  for 
that  reafon)  oppofe  any  racafure  which 


could  have  the  appearance  of  dilfulenrs 
or  dejedfion.  In  one  fenfe  of  the  word, 
we  were  truly  at  our  lajl  Jlake  ;  as  on 
the  KTue  of  the  conted  depended  the 
prefervation  of  our  law*,  our  profpe- 
rity,  and  conditution  ;  but  in  no  other 
fenfe  had  we  any  occaiion  for  deipon- 
dency. 

Mr  Fox  thought,  that  had  it  been  the 
fortune  ot  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
( Mr  Pitt)  to  have  been  minider  in  the 
reign  of  (^een  Anne,  when  the  fucrefs 
of  the  Britiih  arms  was  the  theme  of  uni- 
verfal  eulogy,  or  had  he  been  minifter  in 
tbe  feven  years  war  conduced  by  his  il- 
ludrious  father,  fuch  language  might  bt- 
come  him.  But,  after  a  rourfe  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  To  difadrous  and  difgrace- 
fui,  he  fhould  have  thought  that  a  tone 
of  humiliation  and  contrition  (hould  be 
fubdituted  for  that  of  confidence  and 
pride.  He  confidered  it  as  an  infult  and 
an  aggravation  of  the  fuffrrings  of  the 
nation,  that  it  (hodid  be  addre^ed  by  the 
minifter  in  fuch  terms,  as  if  ,he  had  won 
what  he  had  lod,  when  every  operation 
was  an  argument  of  ignorance  and  be- 
fotted  dupidity.  With  a  view  to  (hew 
the  incapacity  of  miniders  to  conduid 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  this  crifis,  be 
traverfed  the  range  of  all  our  military 
operations,  and  argued,  that  they  were 
as  unfuccefsfully  executed  as  they  were 
injudicioufly  concerted.  Mr  Fox  then 
dwelt  at  large  upon  the  affairs  of  Hol¬ 
land,  which  he  confidered  as  a  facrifice 
to  the  fatal  friendfhip  of  Great  Britain. 
He  drew  a  very  lamentable  pidlure  of 
the  lofs  fudained  by  the  Britiih  army  in 
the  campaign,  and  arraigned  the  policy 
of  fuffering  them  to  remain  and  be  (laugh- 
tered  in  that  country,  after  it  was  pub¬ 
licly  notified  that  the  Dutch  were  filing, 
for  a  peace.  He  accufed  adminiflratlon 
of  negleifling  the  opportunity  of  alfifting 
the  royalids  when  they  were  in  force  in 
La  Vendee,  and  thought  the  country 
had  little  to  expedl  from  the  futu'e  mei- 
fures  of  men,  who  had  hitherto  (hewn  no 
talents,  but  what  fsrved  for  the  ruin  of 
their  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exelxquer  made 
a  mod  able  and  elegant  reply  to  the  ma¬ 
ny  charges  brought  againd  him  by  Mr 
Fox.  The  Houfe  mud  have  obferved 
in  the  fpeech  now  delivered  a  grofs  and 
manifedperverfion  of  his  meaning,  which 
was  extremely  unworthy  the  Right  lion. 
Gentlemen  who  employed  it.  In  the  fird 
place,  he,  by  no  means,  called  for  any 
particular  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the 
mtirbcrs  of  admiciflralionj  thn’  he  was 
coauious 
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eenfciou*  of  no  reafon  why  any  confi¬ 
dence,  which  they  had  hitherto  pofftfled, 
fliould  now  be  diminiftied.  If  Mr  Fox 
could  convince  the  Houfe,  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  his  Majefty’s  miniftrrs  were  ig¬ 
norant,  ftupid,  befotted,  and  incapable  of 
conduiling  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
his  moil  proper  mode  would  be  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  throne  to  remove  them, 
which  addrefs,  under  fuch  circum (lances, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  heard  and  attended 
to.  But,  in  thus  difplacing  the  members 
of  adminiflration,  he  would  find  hinifelf 
deceived  if  he  thought  that  lie  and  his 
friends  would  be  appointed  to  fuccecd 
them,  unlefs  he  could  firfl  (hew  that  the 
condition  of  Great  Britain  was  fuch  as 
placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies. 
The  confidence  of  which  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
fpoke,  was  that  which  (hould  be  placed 
in  the  fpirit  and  fortitude  of  the  people, 
which,  undifmayed  by  reveries,  flill  telt 
their  means  of  oppofing  the  general  ene¬ 
my  of  Europe,  and  was  refolved  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  Another  inftance  of  mifre- 
prefeutation  was,  that  he  had  treated 
with  levity  the  difafters  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  But  jt  was  in  the  recolledlion  oP 
every  one,  that  he  had  acknowledged,  as 
well  as  lamented,  thefe  calamities  ;  tho’ 
he  could  not  but  remark  the  tone  of  ex¬ 
ultation  in  which  Mr  Fox  feemed  fo  hap¬ 
py  to  recount  them.  In  the  midft  of  all 
that  difgrace  in  which  Mr  Fox  attempted 
to  involve  the  military  operations  of  this 
country,  he  would  ever  contend 'that  its 
hiltoiy  could  not  prefent  a  period  more 
honourable  to  its  arms.  He  defended 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  Britilh 
troops  in  Holland,  even  during  the  nego- 
ciation,  which,  contrary  to  the  wi(hes  of 
this  country,  they  entered  into  for  a 
peace.  At  that  time,  there  was  every 
appearance  that  the  frontier  was  defeniv- 
ble,  and  if,  under  fuch  circumilancet, 
Mr  Fox  (hould  (sc  inedned  to  abandon 
them  to  their  fate,  it  was  a  degree  of  pu- 
fillanimity,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  which 
he  (hould  not  lie  inclined  to  imitate. 

The  amendment  of  Mr  HulTey  was 
negatived,  and  the  original  quedion,  as 
well  as  the  other  refolutions,  cortied  with¬ 
out  a  divifion. 

Jan.  at.  Mr  Curwen  prefented  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  inhabitants  of  CarliBc, 
for  a  fpee  ly  and  cfTedlual  peace. 

Lord  Morfetb  produced  a  proteft, 
which,  he  laid,  was  (igned  by  la  or 
ijoo  inhabitants,  who  notwithdandinp 
the  general  inclination  for  a  peace,  did 
not  agree  or  participate  in  the  preceed- 
ii  gs  of  the  petitioners.  He  fpeke  much 
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of  the  refpedlaliility  of  the  perfons  Cgn- 
ing  the  proted ;  which  was  done  from  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  aud  not  in  coiifcquence  of 
any  folicitation. 

Mr  Curwen  defended  very  zealoudy 
the  charadler  and  principles  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  who  drew  up  this  addrefs  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  advei lifemcnt  calling  for 
a  public  meeting.  It  was  a  petition  very 
far  from  partakine  of  the  fpirit  of  party 
or  oppodtion,  which  the  fubferibers  not 
only  diiclaimed  for  rhemfelves,  but  alfo 
diredled  their  reprefentatives  to  join  w  ith 
any  gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  not  to  be  influenced  in  any 
degreeby  thecondudl  of  party,  by  whom, 
from  experience,  they  knew  they  were 
liable  to  be  deceived.  Were  the  petition 
drawn  up  in  any  other  fpirit,  he  (hould 
be  albamcd  to  bring  it  before  the  Houfe. 
He  was  fure  that  it  was  not  manufadlu- 
rtd,  nor  was  any  influence  ufed  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  forward,  though  he  was  very  well 
afl'ured  that  very  a^ive  influence  was 
employed  in  producing  the  proteft.  The 
charaAers  of  the  petitioners  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  known,  as  they  confifted  of 
the  mod  refpeiflable  inhabitants  of  Car- 
lille. 

Mr  Wallace  did  not  deny  but  that 
fome  of  the  figr.atures  to  the  petition 
werehlghly  refpeilablc;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  generality  of  them,  he  would  not 
pretend  to  fay  any  thing.  Their  objeifh 
he  by  no  means  could  commend,  as  it 
feemed  intended  to  obftrudl  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Government ;  nor  was  it  fane- 
tioned  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carlifle,  and  of  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  general.  The  only  argument 
adduced  to  pnve  that  it  conveyed  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  inhabitants  was, 
that  it  came  from  a  public  meeting,  con¬ 
vened  by  advert'fcment.  It  was  not, 
however,  his  opinion,  that  the  fenfe  of 
the  country  was  accurately  coIle<£led  by 
fuch  rneetings,  befides,  the  petition  was 
not  li  jned  by  the  chairman,  by  order  of 
the  meeting,  but  the  flgnatures  taken  in- 
diriduslly,  and  perfons  invited  for  that 
purpol'e.  It  was  but  too  notorious,  that 
petitioQs  could  in  tiiis  manner  be  procu¬ 
red  for  almoft  any  caufe;  and  theflraits 
the  abettors  of  the  petition  were  driven 
to  were  evident,  from  their  appWing  for 
figuatures  to  lirangers  and  children,  one 
of  whom  was  a  boy  of  tj  years  of  age,  an 
apprentice  to  a  hair-dreffer.  He  confeiTed 
there  was  a  very  ardent  wilh  for  peace, 
but  it  was  Tint  fora  premature  peace, but 
for  one  coiiilflent  with  the  honour,  iu- 
terefls,  aud  the  (afety,  of  ihs  country. 

Mr 
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Mr  Fox  was  forry  the  advifcrs  of  the 
proCrfi  had  not  drawn  it  up  in  a  (hape 
which  would  admit  ut  its  being  received 
by  the  Houli:.  h’ur  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  opinioni  of  the  luhfcribcrs 
to  the  petition,  and  thole  to  the  piotelt, 
were  prtcilely  the  lame  reIpcAing  the 
neceflity  fur  an  immediate  peace,  and 
that  they  only  difTercd  on  the  propriety 
ef  making  in  this  way  any  application  to 
Parliament. 

The  Oancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on 
the  other  hand,  contended,  the  lublcri- 
bers  to  the  protelf  having  declared  their 
defire  for  peace,  when  Parliament  in  their 
wildom  iliould  think  proper,  protrfied  an 
object  perteclly  diltinifl  troiii  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  who  defired  a  peace  at  prcieiit, 
«n  whatever  terms  it  might  be  gamed. 
The  addreis  was  not  figned  till  after  Par¬ 
liament,  ill  its  addrefs  to  the  throne,  had 
declared,  that  a  iccure  and  bononrable 
peace  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  vi¬ 
gorous  profccution  of  the  war  ;  and  the 
lubicribers,  in  fubmitting  to  their  pru¬ 
dence  and  wildom,  profcired  toeiitenaiu 
the  lame  opinion  as  the  Houle. 

The  qiieltion,  that  the  petition  do  lie 
bpon  the  table,  was  put,  and  earned. 

The  report  on  the  aimy  eflimates  being 
brought  up,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  It- 
cond  time  ; 

Mr  Fvx  thought  it  his  duty  to  flate  to 
the  Houle,  that,  though  he  put  a  number 
«f  qucilioiM  relative  to  the  exertions  that 
«vcrc  promifed  to  be  made  to  llrengthen 
•ur  navy,  he  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
nt'jainany  thing  likea  latisfadfory  ani'wer. 
He  cvould  again  cxprels  his  delire  to  be 
inform^-d,  it  we  were  itill  to  pcrfiik  in 
that  moos:  of  recruiting  the  army,  which, 
be  contended,  mult  prove  injurious  to 
the  manning  cur  navy.  If  ever  the  mi¬ 
litary  eifablifiiTnent  of  this  country  was 
to  be  iacnficcd  to  the  naval  department, 
it  was  in  the  prefent  awful  erdis ;  and 
lie  would  again  repeat  it  to  be  his  le- 
rious  wilfi,  that  Imps  of  war  (houid 
be  conilruited  in  every  port  and  creek 
of  the  kingdom  capable  of  admitting 
them. 

The  CkantcUor  of  the  Exchequer  in- 
filltd,  that  in  no  war  was  there  more  at- 
lenticn  paid  to  our  naval  force  than  du¬ 
ring  the  preftnt,  and  that  never  at  any 
other  period  bad  it  received  greater  ac- 
cffiions  ot  Itrengih.  He  alio  contended, 
and  he  woula  ever  perlift  iq,  it,  that  found 
policy  lequired  that  our  military  force 
Ihculd  be  kept  on  the  bell  poffible  foot¬ 
ing,  at  the  lame  time  that  we  increal'ed 
pur  uaval  power ;  that  both  ibould  al¬ 


ways  adf  in  concert,  and  go  Iian'kin. 
hand  ;  and  that  to  their  mutual  exertions 
we  were  indebted  turthe  molt  fignal  fur- 
cefles  that  ever  crowned  our  anns.  H- 
would  at  feme  future  time,  he  laid,  (hew 
he  was  as  zealous  and  as  determined  as 
aiiy  man  to  give  to  our  naval  force  every 
poflible  addition  it  might  requiie,  and 
which  the  means  of  the  country  were 
abundantly  able  to  afford. 

Mr  Sheridan  underttood  that,  inflead 
of  the  good  old  plan  recommended  by 
Admiral  Keppel,  of  inducing  marines  to 
become  failors,  an  order  from  the  Admi. 
rally  now  prevented  them  from  being 
received  m  that  capacity.  Having  had 
an  opportunity  of  informing  himlelf  of 
the  prailbce  fo  much  complained  of  in 
the  employment  of  erimps,  he  (houid 
think  it  necefTary  to  inilitute  an  inquiry 
upon  that  fubjedf.  He  aifo  adverted  to 
the  (hameful  Hate  in  which  thetraniports 
dcHined  tor  the  Weft  Indies  were  per* 
niitted  to  linger:  it  proceeded  Iri.iii  no¬ 
thing  but  a  I'candalous,  cruel,  and  crimi¬ 
nal  iieglcift. 

Mr  Dundei)  vindicated  the  charaAer 
of  Minitleis  lioni  the  imputation  ufnr- 
gled),  lo  Irequeiitly  thrown  nut  againit 
them.  Mutn  llrcls  had  been  laid  by 
Gcntlcnicn  on  the  inilinaiiagemeiu  of 
Minilters  with  refpeift  to  traiifporting  the 
troops,  and  particularly  lending  rein* 
forcements  to  the  Weft  Indies.  He  in- 
filled,  that  not  an  hour’s  unneceiTary  de¬ 
lay  had  taken  place ;  the  detention  was 
owing  to  unfavourable  winds,  or  to 
other  untoward  and  irrtfiftible  cirrum- 
ftances.  Our  colonics  in  that  quarter 
were  not  only  amply  proteefted,  but  cur 
conquelts  followed  up,  and  lecured  to  as 
full  extent  as  circuinllaiiccs  would  poll!- 
bly  admit. 

General  Tarleton  was  particularly  fe- 
verc  on  the  long  confinement. 

Sir  IV.  Tourg,  in  taking  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  the  queltion,  took  occalioii  to  al¬ 
lude  to  foiTse  cii  cum  (lances  w’hich  had 
taken  place  in  the  Weil  Indies;  when  he 
was  interrupted  by 

The  Speaker,  who  informed  him,  th.’t 
no  reference  fhould  be  made  to  any  tub- 
jedl  unconntdled  with  the  qucftiuu  bc- 
tore  the  Houfe. 

Mr  Grey,  conceiving  that  his  honoura¬ 
ble  relation  (Sir  C.  Grey)  was  implicated 
in  the  allufion  made  by  the  bon. baronet, 
faid,  that  he  w  ilhed  a  di  •  nifl  and  fen- 
ous  enquiry  to  be  made  into  thole  pari* 
of  that  ofncei’s  condudl,  which  would 
radically  do  away  ail  the  unlouneti  ca- 
*  iuioniei 
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Inmnirs  agaiaA  him  which  had  been  in 
circu!ati3o. 

Mr  Dundas  obfcrved,  that  he  had  not 
the  molt  dittant  idea  ot  laying  any  thing 
to  the  charge  of  the  hon.  contmandei  tn 
qurttion.  He  contended,  that  the  de* 
lention  of  the  troops  wa$  folely  owing  to 
adverie  winds ;  but  admitted  tliat  the 
attempt  to  fail  was  made  by  other  Ihips, 
ail  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
vclTel,  were  driven  back  into  port. 

Mr  CourUtuty  faid,  that  in  one  regi¬ 
ment,  detained  on  board  traafports  at 
Plymouth,  only  400  men  remained  in  a 
Hate  for  duty  out  of  looo ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  puflihility  ot  the  French 
fl>et  being  out  (hould  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  and  provided  againfl  by  Minifters ; 
and,  before  the  Right  Hun.  Gentleman 
defended  their  conduif),  he  recommended 
him  to  lliidy  the  Knglilh  language. 

'  The  Speaktr  reminded  him,  that  any 
periiinal  icmark  was  quite  incunfilleut 
v/ith  the  decorum  of  debate. 

Mr  Dundat  could  nut  impute  to  him- 
felf  any  blame  beraufc  his  parents  were 
born  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed. 

Mr  Ifyndham  conceived,  that  all  the 
obj.-iffioiis  that  had  been  made  to  the 
cundudi  of  Government  relative  to  the 
franlpurtt  at  Plymouth,  refolved  them- 
lUves  into  a  charge  for  not  keeping  a 
fnperior  fleet  ftationary  at  the  mouth  of 
Brell  harbour ;  but,  at  this  was  impof- 
hble,  the  French  beet  muff,  at  tome  time 
or  other,  have  the  liberty  ot  coming  our, 
and  no  blame  could  be  imputed  on  that 
account,  however  dilagreeabic  or  untor- 
tuiiatc  tiie  confcquences  might  be. 
SCOTLAND. 

Banks  of  the  Burn,  ^pril  *7. 

The  earthquakes  by  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  wcA  part  of  Sirathearn 
have  been  often  alarmed,  fince  the  year 
1789,  itill  continue.  Wo  had  another 
Inurt  fhock  on  Saturday  laff  the  ajthcur- 
rent,  about  6  o’clock  P.  M.  Its  direc¬ 
tion,  as  formerly,  was  from  north-weft 
to  I'outh-ran.  The  houfrs  were  perceiv¬ 
ed  to  (hake  very  confidtrab.y.  A  plaifttr 
partition,  and  the  dour  of  an  up-ftairs  a- 
partinrni  in  which  I  was  fitting,  received 
a  thruft,  as  if  foine  heavy  body  had  vio¬ 
lently  Itruck  againft  them.  This  alar¬ 
ming  concufTion  was  accompanied  with 
a  tremendous  noil'e,  nearly  relenibling 
thunder,  bill,  as  I  appieliciided,  ot  long¬ 
er  duration  than  an  ordinary  peal. 

May  a.  Aljout  ten  o’clock  at  night  a 
fire  bioke  out  in  the  warehoule  of  Mr 
^•nuioB,  bicker  iu  Kii'g-fintt,  Giaf. 
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gow,  which,  from  the  immenfe  quantity 
and  variety  of  furniture  it  contained,  at 
(irlt  excited  conlidei  able  fears  fur  the  lafe- 
tyof  the  whole  tenement.  By  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  firemen  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  was,  however,  txtinguifh- 
ed  before  twelve  o’eVrek,  without  much 
injury  either  to  the  furniture  or  build- 
ing- 

5.  The  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Twed- 
da!e  met  here,  when,  after  an  excellent 
fermon,  from  i  Corinthians  iii.  aj.  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  James  Wilfon,  miniilcr  of 
Falkirk,  the  former  Moderator,  they 
made  choice  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Alexander 
Forrefttr,  miniftcr  ot  Linton,  to  be  Mo¬ 
derator  for  the  eiifuing  half  year. 

Tne  Synod  met  again  in  the  evening, 
but  no  bufinefs  of  a  public  nature  come 
before  them. 

ij.  A  dilb  of  remarkably  fine  pota¬ 
toes,  railed  this  fealbn  in  an  open  field, 
was  ferved  up  at  a  gentleman’s  table  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glai'gow. 

Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

May  14.  This  day  the  Court  met, 
when  David  Downie,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  High  Treafon,  was  brought  to 
the  bar.  His  counfel  itated  to  the  Court, 
hisMijefty’s  moft  gracious  pardon,  ou 
condition  of  his  being  impriluned  for  a 
year  from  the  lath  of  March  laft,  and 
then  baiiilhing  himfelf  from  his  Majef- 
ty’s  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Lord  Prefident  addrefied  the  pri- 
foner,  and  faid,  he  was  happy  to  under- 
ffand,  by  a  letter  be  had  received  from 
him,  that  he  was  now  fcnfible  of  the 
pernicious  and  dangerous  tendency  of  his 
former  pra^iers,  and  tnifted  that  his 
future  rondudf  would  atone  for  what  was 
paft.  The  prifoner  was  then  conveyed 
back  to  the  Caitle. 

16.  Sir  William  Miller,  having  gone 
through  the  ufiial  trials,  took  his  feat  as 
one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Sef- 
fion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Glenlee,  iu 
loom  of  the  late  Lord  Hcndcrland. 

Tork- Building  Company  verfus  M'KenzU. 

This  important  cafe  has  for  fnme  years 

atiraifled  the  attention  of  the  Public _ 

Mr  M'Kenzie,  who  was  Agent  for  the 
Yoik-Buildiiig  C'^mp-iny,  purchafed  the 
effate  of  Setou  belonging  to  them,  at  a 
public  laic  in  the  Parliament  Houie,  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  Judges  ^the  Lord  Ordi¬ 
nary  )  of  the  Court  of  Sefiion.  The 
York-Builditig  Company  afterwards  a'- 
1  ■dgeJ,  that  Mr  M'Kenzie  had  conclud- 
cf  'Jic  pubac  rale  with  too  much  preci- 
'  pitalion, 
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citation,  and  that  the  eftate  was  fold  be¬ 
low  the  value,  before  other  intending 
purchaferb  had  lime  to  come  forward  to 
offer— They  alio  alledgrd  other  circutn- 
ftances  againil  Mr  M'Ken/.ie’s  condudl, 
which  they  deemed  t'uffii  icnt  to  fet  afide 
the  fair,  and  they  brought  an  adlion  for 
reducing  it  before  the  Court  of  Seffion— 
Mr  M'Kcnzic,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
Irdged  that  his  conduct  had  bren  pcrfcift- 
ly  regular  and  correift,  and  that  he  had 
piurchafed  the  eftate  fairly  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  as  had 
been  the  pradlice  uniformly  in  Gmilar  ca¬ 
fes. — A  long  pro<^if  and  inveftigation  took 
place  before  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  af¬ 
ter  various  proceedings  and  decifions,  the 
Court  ultimately  determined  in  favour 
of  Mr  M'Kenzie.  Againft  this  decifion 
the  York-Buildirig  Company  appealed 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords — Counfel  were 
heard  at  great  length,  both  this  and  lalt 
Seffion  of  Parliament. 

LordThurlow  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
fpokr  at  conliderablc  length  for  Reverfing 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Seffion.  It 
was  Reverfed  accordingly,  remitting  to 
the  Court  to  conflder  the  queftion  ref- 
pcifting  the  money  expiendcd  by  Mr 
M‘Kenzir,  for  improvements,  &c.  upon 
the  eflate,  and  make  him  an  allowance 
for  the  fame. 

The  general  point  of  law  which  the 
judgment  involves,  is,  that  if  common 
agents  become  purchafers  of  eftatts  of 
the  fale  of  which  they  have  the  manage- 
tnent,  and  in  this  way  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  fupetior  information  to  others, 
their  purchafes  are  liable  to  be  impeach¬ 
ed,  if  they  have  not  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  get  the  eftates  difpofed  of 
to  the  belt  account,  which  is  the  duty  of 
an  agent  to  his  employer,  or  have  availed 
themfelves  of  fuch  information  in  making 
the  purchafe  for  themfelves. 

Counfel  for  the  Appellants,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Mr  Mansfield,  and  Mr  Mac- 
Intolh — Solicitor,  Mr  James  Campbell. 
Counfel  for  the  Refpondent,  Mr  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  Mr  Adam,  and  Mr  Tail- 
Solicitor,  Mr  Chalmer. 

BIRTHS. 

^pril  JO.  Mrs  Turner,  of  Turner 
Jf all,  a  daughter  at  Auchmunzel. 

May  1.  Mrs  Macdowal  Grant,  a  daugh- 
,ter. 

4.  Mrs  Colonel  Frafer;  of  the  ic^th 
regiment,  a  daughter,  at  Aberdeen. 

IT.  Mrs  Ciicape  of  Puik,  a  fon. 

14-  Mrs  Bryden,  a  daughter,  at  Len- 
oclhuufe. 

TIk  remaind:r  of  Dcatbi 


MARRIAGES. 

Lately,  at  Newcaftle,  Mr  John  Atkin- 
fon,  furgeon  in  the  town  of  Sunderland, 
to  Mifs  Rebecca  Knight  Byam,  of  Glaf- 
gow. 

— — ,  Mr  John  Hamilton,  merchant 
in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Helen  Macilrov, 
daughter  of  the  deceafed  Mr  Wm.  Mj'c- 
ilroy,  writer  in  Killearn. 

March  19.  At  Gibraltar,  Mr  Alexin- 
der  Simpfon,of  Aberdeen,  to  Mifs  Louifa 
Maria  Tully,  daughter  of  Richard  Tul- 
ly,  Efq.  late  his  Britannic  Majefly’s  Con- 
ful  at  Tripoli. 

April  a.t.  At  Edinburgh,  Donald  Ca¬ 
meron,  Efq.  of  Lochiel,  to  Mifs  Aher- 
cromby,  eldefi  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen, 
Abercromby  of  Tullibody. 

24-  At  Irvine,  Heiftor  Allen,  Efq.  of 
Tobago,  to  Mifs  Todd,  daughter  of  Ro. 
Todd,  Efq.  of  Kiiockendale. 

a;.  At  Paifley,  Mr  Jo.  Sinclair,  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Catharine 
Blair,  daughter  of  the  deceafed  Mr  James 
Blair,  writer  in  Paifley. 

— .  At  Broirh,  Mr  Ro.  Ewing,  manu- 
fadlurcr  in  Glalgow,  to  Mifs  Ifahella 
Leckie,  youngeft  daughter  of  W.Leckie, 
Efq.  of  Broich. 

May  5.  At  Infch,  Mr  James  Staafi 
Forbes,  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  to  Mil'a 
Jane  Jopp,  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander 
Jopp.. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Dav.  Ruflell,  Efq. 
merchant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Mary  Ko- 
bertfon,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  lai: 
James  Roberifon  Barclay  of  Cavill,  cleik 
to  the  figneU, 

DEATHS. 

Lately  at  St  Vincents,  Mrs  Cunning- 
hame,  reliA  of  Walter  Corbet,  Efq.  of 
that  illand. 

Jan.  i.  At  New  London,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  liU  health, 
David  Rofs,  Efq.  fiom  St  Vincents. 

Fib.  6.  At  Jamaica,  Mr  Charles  Fogn, 
fon  of  the  late  William  Fogo,  Efq.  of 
Killorn. 

ao.  In  Jamaica,  Dr  James  Murray, 
phyfician. 

14.  At  Port-Royal,  Jamaica,  Dr  Ro¬ 
bert  Wood,  chief  furgeon  of  his  Mjjef- 
ty’t  naval  hnfpital  there. 

March  13.  At  Orkney,  the  Rev.  Mr 
George  Low.  miniltcr  of  Birfay  and  Hara. 

April  4.  At  Old  Aberdeen,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Mrs  Geary,  relidl  of  the  late 
Mr  Robert  Geary  of  that  place. 

— .  At  the  manfe  of  Stobo,  the  Riv. 
Mr  John  Baird,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  6  ad  of  his  roiniflry. 

<will  he  given  in  our  nex(. 


